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In this and a following article an attempt will be made to furnish a 
complete history of the course of events which led to the gigantic war 
now being waged in the Far East. As I shall endeavour to show, it 
was brought about solely by the action of Russia. I have sought to 
make my narrative concise, but if it should strike the reader as being 
here and there a trifle tedious, I must earnestly crave indulgence for 
the sake of the important bearing which the events recorded have 
had, and must continue to have, on the common interests of the 
civilised world. As regards the thorough accuracy of the statements 
herein made, I need only explain that they are based throughout 
upon the numerous State papers of the Powers concerned, and that 
my facts have She and all been gathered from these incontestable 
sources of information. 

It is scarcely necessary to reiterate how Russia deprived Japan of 
her legitimate prize of war, the Liao-Tung Peninsula, in 1895, and 
how, after the lapse of only a few years, she appropriated to herself 
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the most important and strategically valuable portion of that peninsula ; 
nor is it essential that I should relate how, in doing this, Russia out- 
witted England, and how the British Government was driven to exact 
from China a lease of Wei-Hai-Wei in consequence as a set-off to 
Russia’s acquisition of Port Arthur and adjacent territory. It will 
suffice to remember that the lease of Port Arthur to Russia as a naval 
station was viewed by the British Government, and so declared in its 
diplomatic correspondence, as a ‘ serious disturbance of and menace 
to the balance of power in the Gulf of Pe-Chih-li,’ and that as regards 
Wei-Hai-Wei the step taken by England was considered by her as 
having been forced upon her by the actions of Russia. 

It is also perhaps needless to state that this acquisition of territory 
at Port Arthur was a direct self-contradiction of the theory that 
Russia had advanced, less than three years before, when she had 
urged Japan to give up that region, on the plea that ‘ the possession 
of the peninsula of Liao-Tung, claimed by Japan, would be a constant 
menace to the capital of China, would at the same time render illusory 
the independence of Korea, and would henceforth be a perpetual 
obstacle to the permanent peace of the Far East.’ 

The agreement for the cession of the ‘ Kwantung Peninsula’ and 
Port Arthur was first signed in Peking on the 27th of March, 1898, 
and was afterwards supplemented by another agreement signed in 
St. Petersburg on the 7th of May of the same year. On the day that 
the first agreement was signed the Russian Government suddenly 
made the following communication to the Powers : 


In virtue of the Agreement signed on the 15th (27th) March in Peking by 
the Representatives of Russia and the members of the Tsung-li Yamén, as 
respective Plenipotentiaries, Port Arthur and Talien- Wan, as well as the adjoining 
territory, have been ceded by the Chinese Government for the use of Russia. 

You are instructed to communicate the above to the Government to which 
you are accredited, and to add that the above-mentioned ports and territory will 
be occupied without delay by the forces of his Imperial Majesty, our august 


Monarch, and that the Russian flag, together with the Chinese, will be hoisted 
in them. 


You can at the same time inform the Minister for Foreign Affairs that Port 
Talien- Wan will be opened to foreign commerce, and that the ships of all friendly 
nations will there meet with the most wide hospitality. 


From the Official Messenger and the text of the supplementary 
agreement, which subsequently came to the light, it was to be seen 
that the agreements provided for the cession of Port Arthur and 
Talien-Wan, as well as of the adjacent territory, for the use of Russia 
during a term of twenty-five years, which might be prolonged in- 
definitely by mutual arrangement, and for the construction of branches 
of railways to connect the ports with the main Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. No vessels, whether warships or merchantmen, of any nations 
but Russia and China were to be allowed access to Port Arthur ; no 
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subjects of other Powers were to be granted concessions for their 
use in the ‘neutral ground,’ which included the territory forming 
part of the Liao-Tung Peninsula to the north of the portion actually 
leased to Russia, as far as Kai-chau on the north coast, and the 
mouth of the Ta-Yang River—i.e. Takushan—on the south coast. 
No ports on the seacoasts east or west of the neutral ground were to 
be opened to the trade of other Powers, nor might any road or mining 
concessions, industrial or mercantile privileges, be granted in the 
neutral territory without Russia’s consent first being obtained. 

It is now an open secret that M. Hanotaux, at that time Foreign 
Minister of France, advised the Russian Government not to make 
Port Arthur a naval station, and that M. Witte, then the Finance 
Minister of Russia, was somewhat of the same opinion ; but even the 
trifling element of moderation thus counselled went unheeded, and 
the Russian official organ, at the time that the Peking Agreement 
was signed, was encouraged, on the other hand, to indulge in the 
most extravagant utterances. Thus the Novoe Vremya wrote on the 
6th of April, 1898, substantially as follows : 


Russia has the right to carry a line of railway from Talien-Wan along the 
western shore of the Liao-Tung peninsula to any point she may choose. The 
construction of a line to the west is as necessary for us as the construction of 
one to the east, along the northern shore of the Korean Gulf to the town of 
Yi-ju on the river Yalu, whence a French company has obtained the right to 
construct a line to the south on to Seoul. If the Russian Government do not 
find it necessary to acquire the railway from Chemulpho to Seoul, constructed by 
the American Morse and passing now into Japanese hands, it only shows our 
conviction that we shall possess our own rail from Manchuria to the capital of 
Korea. Such a line would be most advantageous to Japanese commerce and 
interests, and the Japanese Government, who are doing all they can to promote 
their trade, must choose between a risky game of political influence in Korea or 
the sale of their product in Korea and Manchuria wnder the Russian flag and 
protected by Russian bayonets. The construction of a Russian railway in 
Manchuria must at last open the eyes of Japan to the advantage of an under- 
standing with Russia, which might save her from a financial crash and be 
advantageous to her southern population, which is compelled from poverty to 
emigrate. Let Japan play the commercial, while Russia plays the political 
réle.... Common action between Russia and Japan might further hold 
England back from her risky enterprises in the Gulf of Pe-Chih-li, which is the 
natural sphere of Russian influence. England always wants some contribution 
to her own advantage on every political step forward which Russia makes. If 
England takes Wei-Hai-Wei, she will see Russia demanding extensions of 
territory in Central Asia; the réles will be changed, and Russia will demand a 
heavy percentage for every English acquisition. Such a step would undoubtedly 
check the appetites of English politicians. 


Again, the same paper went so far as to declare in the next issue 


that the treaty of 1895 (Anglo-Russian) ought to be regarded as 
being no longer in force. 


There was, however, one thing worth noting—that was that, 
according to the best authority accessible, this agreement contained 


aa2 
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some provisions by which Chinese sovereignty in the localities indi- 
cated was guaranteed, and also that the railway concession therein 
referred to was ‘ never to be used as a pretext for encroachment on 
Chinese territory, nor to be allowed to interfere with Chinese authority 
or interests.’ 

On the Ist of June, 1898, the Russian Chargé d’ Affaires intimated, 
in the form of a circular to all his foreign colleagues at the Chinese 
capital, that by Count Mouravieff’s order ‘ passports were obligatory 
for Port Arthur and Talien-Wan,’ which occasioned great con- 
troversy, inasmuch as it was wholly inconsistent with the treaty 
rights of other Powers for Russia to make such a stipulation ; but 
she contrived, on one pretext and another, to evade the issue, and 
the question was allowed to drag on without a complete settlement 
being reached. 

The anti-Christian movement in North China, otherwise the 
Boxer troubles, of 1900 was a great turning-point in Far Eastern 
affairs. In the presence of this tremendous upheaval the concerns of 
Port Arthur and Talien-Wan waned almost into insignificance ; and 
while these grave matters fell into comparative oblivion an excellent 
opportunity was given to Russia of playing off her tricky diplomacy 
and selfish efforts at aggrandisement to the detriment of other Powers. 
True it may be that what she said and did may not always have 
been intended to deceive, ab initio, but the results were the same. 
The Boxer troubles began in the early part of the year named, and 
by the beginning of June had assumed an alarming aspect. All the 
Powers did their best to cope with the emergency, and sent ships 
and landed marines to the fullest extent available. But from the 
very nature of the locality, the distance away, and the limited numbers 
of the forces at command, the measures taken were far from being 
effective. Japan was the only Power that could efficiently cope with 
the difficulty, and she was almost universally appealed to by public 
opinion at large to cast in her lot with the Christian nations against 
the Boxers by taking the foremost ‘part in the measures designed for 
their suppression. 

On the 13th of June, therefore, Viscount Aoki, who was then 
Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, intimated through the British 
Chargé @ Affaires to the British Government that ‘ if the foreign naval 
detachments which had actually been landed should be surrounded or 
otherwise in danger, the Japanese Government would be ready to 
send at once a considerable force to their relief if her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment concurred in such a course, but that otherwise his Government 
did not intend to send soldiers,’ similar intimations being given to 
the representatives at Tokio of other great Powers interested. 

This resolution of the Japanese Government was ascribable purely 
to their consideration of the claims of a common humanity, and 
beneath it were hidden no political or selfish motives or designs. The 
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prevailing sentiment in Japan was still more plainly set forth in the 
statement of Mr. Matsui, Japanese Chargé d’ Affaires in London, to 
Lord Salisbury on the 25th of June, when it was declared that, for 
the despatch of a considerable force from Japan, ‘some assurance 
would be required that there was no objection on the part of other 
Governments which have interests in the East.’ Japan’s unselfishness 
was demonstrated, too, in Viscount Aoki’s words to the British 
Chargé d’ Affaires, when he modestly said that ‘although Japan had 
made great progress, she was not yet in a position to take an inde- 
pendent line of action in so grave a crisis. It was imperative for her 
to work in line with other Powers.’ 

Japan entered upon the difficult task assigned to her in this spirit, 
and she acquitted herself, it is believed, thoroughly to the satisfaction 
of the Western Powers. By Great Britain, at all events, a generous 
acknowledgment of her services was conveyed in the following tele- 
gram, despatched by Lord Salisbury to the British Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Tokio on the completion of the operations undertaken for the 
rescue of the Peking legations : 


As her Majesty’s Government specially pressed for the action of Japan in 
sending forces to effect the relief of-the Legations, I think you may, without 
presumption, express to the Minister for Foreign Affairs their earnest admiration 
of the gallantry and efficiency displayed by the Japanese forces in the present 
operations, which contributed to the success of the expedition so very largely. 
[August 25, 1900.] 


But to take up again the thread of our argument. After Japan’s 
indication of her readiness to comply with the desire expressed that 
she should send troops, diplomatic correspondence took place between 
the Powers with much expedition, and there was found not one that 
did not appreciate the expediency of the step to be taken by Japan, 
though there was already a somewhat sinister tone perceptible in the 
Russian despatch, sent to Japan about the 28th of June, wherein 


this passage appeared ; 


We can only highly appreciate the sentiments expressed by Japan in present 
circumstances, as also her view of Chinese affairs. We have no desire to hinder 
her liberty of action, particularly after her expression of a firm intention to 
conform her action to that of the other Powers. 


On the 4th of July the Marquis of Salisbury telegraphed to Mr. 
Whitehead, British Chargé d’ Affaires at Tokio, after repeating Admiral 
Seymour’s alarming telegram, as follows : 

This telegram indicates a position of extreme gravity. You should com- 
municate at once to Japanese Ministers. Japan is the only Power which can 


send rapid reinforcements to Tien-tsin. No objection has been raised by any 
European Power to this course. 


Barely two days later, on the 6th of July, the British Government 
reiterated its pressing request to Japan, and at the same time offered 
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financial aid, the Marquis of Salisbury telegraphing to Mr. Whitehead 
thus : 


Japan is the only Power which can act with any hope of success for the 
urgent purpose of saving the Legations; and, if they delay, heavy responsibility 
must rest with them. We are prepared to furnish any financial assistance 
which is necessary, in addition to our forces already on the spot. 


With regard to this financial assistance Lord Salisbury explained 
to Mr. Whitehead that the British Government was prepared to 
undertake the responsibility because international negotiations would 
only result in a fatal expenditure of time. On the same day Japan 
signified her intention of despatching as rapidly as possible a con- 
siderable force, sufficient, with those troops which she had already 
sent, to bring her total up to twenty thousand men. But with regard 
to financial aid, Japan did not, after all, desire it, as she considered 
that the task that she was then undertaking was a purely voluntary 
one for the common benefit of humanity, and, moreover, she stood 
in no immediate need of such assistance. 

About the middle of the month (July 1900) Russia submitted to 
the great Powers, including Japan, notes verbal embodying what she 
was pleased to term ‘fundamental principles.’ The date on which 
these notes reached the Powers was generally the 13th of July, or 
thereabouts, and the purport was one and the same. In the case of 
Japan, however, it bore the date of the 8th of July, and was handed 
by the Russian Minister to Viscount Aoki only on the 20th of that 
month. The English translation of the text given to Lord Salisbury 
is appended in full, as the subject is of the highest importance : 


On the 11th June our Minister at Tokio informed us that the Japanese 
Government had declared their readiness, in consideration of the perilous 
situation at Peking, to send their troops to China, with a view to saving, con- 
jointly with the other States, the representatives of the Powers who were 
besieged in Peking, and to rescuing the foreigners resident in the Empire, 
among whom are many Japanese subjects. Any co-operation, anything tending 
to the attainment of the object indicated, could only meet with the most 
sympathetic reception from all the Powers. Moreover, Japan being able, 
thanks to geographical conditions, by the despatch of a considerable contingent 
to facilitate essentially the task of the international detachments already at 
Tien-tsin, we hastened to inform the Cabinet at Tokio that we saw no reason 
to interfere with their liberty of action in this respect, especially as they have 
expressed their firm resolution of acting in complete harmony with the other 
Powers. The decision taken by the Japanese Government, under the above- 
mentioned conditions, was a very natural one, in consideration of the danger 
which menaced their representatives at Peking, as well as their numerous 
subjects resident in China; but from our point of view the accomplishment of 
this task could not confer the right to an independent solution of matters at 
Peking, or other privileges, with the exception, perhaps, of a larger pecuniary 
indemnity, should the Powers consider it necessary, later on, to demand one. 

We received almost simultaneously a communication on this subject from 
the Cabinet of London, which had reference, not to a spontaneous decision on 
the part of the Cabinet at Tokio to participate in the collective action of the 
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Powers, but to a mission given by Europe to Japan to send considerable forces 
to China, not only to save the Legations and the foreign subjects, but with a 
view to the suppression of the insurrectionary movement provoked by the 
Boxers and the re-establishment of order at Peking and Tien-tsin. 

This way of putting the question might, in our opinion, to a certain extent 
encroach on the fundamental principles which had already been accepted by the 
majority of the Powers as the bases of their policy relative to events in China— 
—that is to say, the maintenance of the union between the Powers; the main- 
tenance of the existing system of government in China; the exclusion of 
anything which might lead to the partition of the Empire; finally, the 
re-establishment by common effort of a legitimate central Power, itself capable 
of assuring order and security to the country. The firm establishment and 
strict observance of these fundamental principles are, in our opinion, absolutely 
indispensable to the attainment of the chief object: the maintenance of a lasting 
peace in the Far East. 

The Imperial Government considers that, in view of the threatening events 
in China, which concern the vital interests of the Powers, it is urgently necessary 
to avoid any misunderstanding or omission which might have still more 
dangerous consequences. 

Broadly speaking, it appears to be true that the ‘fundamental 
principles’ enunciated by Russia were the nearest approach to the 
ideas entertained at that time by the Powers in general, though none 
of those Powers seems to have been able to shape any clear insight 
as to the eventualities of the whole affair, save that not one of them 
entertained any thought of partitioning out the Chinese Empire. 
America had made public her views on this point early that month, 
and Russia, on being consulted by China, had expressed her willing- 
ness, so the Chinese Minister in London assured Lord Salisbury, to 
guarantee the integrity of the Chinese Empire, though her underlying 
intentions may, as we now can perceive, have been very different from 
those on the surface. As to Great Britain, she was from the first, as 
also were others of the Powers, firmly resolved upon the maintenance 
of Chinese territorial integrity. 

There were, however, two points in the above-quoted Russian 
communication that specially invite comment. The first is that the 
claim which she put forward that her ‘fundamental principles’ had 
already been accepted by a majority of the Powers was altogether 
presumptuous and unwarrantable, for there had not then been any 
formal exchange of views between the Powers on the subject. The 
second point is thatthe British suggestion of an invitation to Japan 
to send troops to China was interpreted by Russia as tending to 
confer upon Japan some shadowy ‘special rights’ or privileges. On 
this latter point the statement made by Count Lamsdorff to the 
German Ambassador, and also to the British, a few days previously, 
had been much stronger, for he had spoken to the effect that there 
were grave objections to the giving of a ‘ mandate’ for independent 
action to any one Power in the face of so grave a crisis. As a matter 
of fact, there was not the slightest foundation for the insinuation 
that such a mandate was either sought by Japan or proposed by 
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England ; and the British Government, at all events, was indisposed 
to permit this wrongful suggestion to pass unchallenged. A brisk 
interchange of diplomatic correspondence between the Powers ensued 
on these two points, and in the end the incident was allowed to drop 
on Count Lamsdorff giving the following explanation, as reported by 
the British Ambassador, viz. : 


His Excellency (Count Lamsdorff) said that it was his wish to clear the 
Russian Government at once from the odious and entirely undeserved charge 
that they had hesitated to accept Japan’s assistance, and had thereby assumed 
the grave responsibility of hindering the prompt relief of the Legations. This 
charge had been insinuated in the Press and other quarters. His Excellency 
admitted that in the message which I communicated to him no mention had 
been made of any European mandate to Japan for independent action, and that 
co-operation was indicated in the arguments used by me, but he said that at 
Berlin your Lordship’s question had been understood to imply an European 
mandate, and that it was possible to so interpret the words used: ‘an expedition 
to restore order at Peking and Tien-tsin, if Japan is willing to undertake the 
task.’ Although the misunderstanding had been promptly cleared up, unjust 
deductions had been drawn by the public Press, and it ought to have been made 
quite clear by the instructions sent to the Russian Minister at Tokio that all 
available prompt assistance from Japan, equally with the Powers concerned in 
meeting the common danger, would be gladly welcomed by Russia. 


As a result of this incident, however, Russia remained even more 
solemnly pledged than ever to what she had declared to the world and 
to what she herself termed the ‘fundamental principles,’ and Japan 
proceeded promptly and whole-heartedly with the work asked of her, in 
concert with the Occidental Powers. It should be a matter of no slight 
interest to the reader to discover, as he will presently do, that the 
propagator and disseminator of these sublime ‘ fundamental principles ’ 
was the first to try to frustrate their useful application, and that it 
was the Power against which an effort had been made to arouse and 
foment distrust that proved to be honest and patient in the execution 
of the task which it undertook to perform. 

The siege of the Legations in Peking, and the narrative of the 
expedition of the combined forces for their rescue, form a history 
with which every one is now familiar, and there is scarcely any need 
here to relate how Sir Claude MacDonald was placed in supreme 
charge of the defences by his colleagues, how he gave to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Shiba, a young Japanese officer, command of a most im- 
portant point, or how Sir Claude subsequently commended this officer 
for his skilful dispositions, and as having contested every inch of the 
ground at the most critical moment, thereby gaining time for the 
defences to be placed in thorough order, which was one direct cause 
of the success ultimately achieved, and of the preservation of many 
lives in a period of unexampled danger ; nor is it needful further to 
allude to the splendid organisation of the international expeditionary 
forces, and the conspicuous part that the Japanese played therein 
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during the advance to the Chinese capital. Suffice it to say that, as 
a whole, the march to the succour of the beleaguered foreign residents, 
and the final success and triumph over the forces of disorder and 
fanaticism, were episodes in the world’s history and efforts in the 
cause of humanity which nought can ever efface, whilst at the same 
time the complete concord and sincerity of all the nations engaged in 
this glorious undertaking—save for the barbarity which was displayed 
by the Russian troops, as was much commented upon at the time, 
and also save for the one black shadow that at times intruded itself, 
as will be shown hereafter—were at once unprecedented and beneficent. 
The malign influence that began to make itself felt was due to 
Russia’s having, even at this early stage, begun to betray something 
of her innate disposition to play an unworthy part ; for early in July 
Russian troops had occupied the south bank of the Amur, opposite 
Blagovestchensk, under the trifling pretence that the Chinese had 
been guilty of some offence of which, in reality, the Russians had 
been the cause by their own provocative behaviour. They had per- 
petrated that appalling massacre of the Chinese before which the 
whole civilised world stood aghast. It was on that occasion that— 
as Count Tolstoi incidentally describes in his recent remarkable letter 
—thousands of helpless men, women, and children were drowned or 
slaughtered by the Russians in compliance with the Russian Com- 
mander Gribsky’s orders, he acting, as he declared, in consonance with 
Imperial decree. 

Though the contingent which Russia sent to take part in the 
Peking Expedition was comparatively small, she despatched large 
numbers—though less than one-third of the number she pretended 
when she claimed compensation—of her troops into the three pro- 
vinces of the Chinese Empire comprised under the head of Manchuria. 
Early in August she occupied the treaty port of Newchwang, hoisted 
the Russian flag, possessed herself of the Customs department, and 
began to collect revenue for her own purposes—an intrusion for 
which there was absolutely no justification—and she at the same 
time seized the railway between Newchwang and the Great Wall, of 
which more anon. 

Russia’s proceedings in Manchuria continued to be of this high- 
handed and unscrupulous character, until at last, in September, they 
had reached the pitch of celebrating a grand feast on the site of the 
Chinese town of Sakalin, previously burned in July, and which they 
had renamed Ilinsky, on the south bank of the Amur, in honour of 
the ‘ relief,’ as they chose to designate it, of Blagovestchensk. The 
Novoe Vremya, in a telegram from that place, thus described this 
indecent and blasphemous function : 


To-day, on the Chinese bank of the Amur, on the ashes of Sakalin, a solemn 
thanksgiving service in memory of the relief of this place by the Russian forces, 
together with the ceremony of renaming the post Ilinsky, was held, in the 
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presence of the authorities, the army, the English officer, Bigham, and a large 
crowd of people. The High Priest Konoploff said: ‘ Now is the Cross raised on 
that bank of the Amur which yesterday was Chinese. Mouravieff foretold that 
sooner or later this bank would be ours.’ In a beautiful speech General Gribsky 
congratulated the victorious troops. [September 7.] 


Let us now see what Russia was doing all this time in the devious 
paths of her diplomacy. 

When, in July, the idea of concentrating the general command of 
the international forces was mooted on the Continent, an idea which 
crystallised into the determination to despatch the German general, 
Count von Waldersee, to China, Russia, referring to the importance of 
the ‘ulterior military measures,’ and expressing herself as averse to 
the selection of a commander either on account of his seniority of 
rank among the generals in command, or the greater size of the con- 
tingent that he might control, invited the opinion of the interested 
Powers. The trend of her lurking motive was sufficiently obvious, 
and any effort on my part to expose it would now be superfluous. 
When, moreover, further explanations were sought from Count Lams- 
dorff by Great Britain concerning the ‘ ulterior military measures’ 
that Russia appeared to have in mind, and as to the suggested scope 
of the authority to be delegated to this generalissimo, the British 
Ambassador was informed that the field of action of the international 
forces might in practice be roughly defined as the province of Pe- 
Chih-li, and that as regards other parts of China where dangers might 
equally be present, it was clear that the direction of any necessary 
military measures would have to be undertaken independently. 
‘For instance, Russia would have to undertake independent military 
action in the North of China bordering on her own territory and on 
her railway, and it was to be assumed that other Powers would act 
similarly in the south and centre of China where their own territorial 
and special interests were more immediately concerned.” 

At a casual glance this proposal seemed to be very fair, but it 
was not difficult to perceive the specious nature of the arrangement 
that was veiled by these suggestions. Nevertheless, one thing was 
certain—namely, that if independent action should be taken, no 
matter in what part of China, it could not but be subject to the 
restrictions involved in the application of the broad line of policy 
which Russia had herself enunciated under the head of ‘ fundamental 
principles,’ and to which she stood committed in the eyes of all the 
world. 

On the 14th of August, 1900, the international forces entered 
Peking, and the Legations were relieved. Eight days later, on the 
22nd of the month, Sir Charles Scott, by the direction of Lord Salis- 
bury, inquired of Count Lamsdorff about the affair at Newchwang, 
concerning which certain information, implying Russian aggression, 
had reached the British Government on the 20th. Count Lamsdorff 
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at once replied that ‘any steps taken could only be of a pro- 
visional and temporary nature,’ but at the same time he promised 
to ‘inquire what were the real facts of the case.’ But with what 
result ? 

On the 28th of August, and during the next few days, identical 
communications were addressed by Russia to all the interested Powers, 
and the text of these despatches reads very like an attempt ‘to kill 
two birds with one stone.’ It began with a repetition of the time- 
honoured declaration that she remained faithful to the ‘ fundamental 
principles ’ which she had proposed to the Powers as a basis of common 
action, and announced her intention strictly to adhere, in the future, 
to the programme laid down therein. The despatch went on to 
state that the occupation of Newchwang and the sending of troops 
into Manchuria had been forced upon Russia by the progress of 
events, such as the attack by the rebels on Russian troops at New- 
chwang and the hostilities begun by the Chinese along the Russian 
frontier, and had been dictated solely by the absolute necessity of 
repelling the aggression of the Chinese rebels, and not in any way 
with interested motives, ‘ which were absolutely foreign to the policy 
of the Imperial Government.’ 


Directly the pacification of Manchuria was attained [the communication 
continued], and the necessary measures had been taken to ensure the security ot 
the railroad, Russia would not fail to withdraw her troops from Chinese 
territory, provided that such action did not meet with obstacles caused by the 
proceedings of other Powers. 


The communication then proceeded to state that in occupying 
Peking the first and most important object—namely, the rescue of 
the Legations and of the foreigners besieged in Peking—had been 
attained. The second object—namely, that of rendering assistance to 
China in the restoration of order and the re-establishment of regular 
relations with the Powers—had been hindered by the absence of the 
Chinese Court from Peking. In these circumstances the Russian 
Government saw no reason for the Legation to remain in Peking, and 
proposed to withdraw it to Tien-tsin, together with the Russian troops, 
whose presence in Peking now became useless in view of the decision 
taken not to exceed the limits of the task which, it was alleged, Russia 
had undertaken at the beginning of the disorders. 

This communication served mainly to augment on all sides the 
growing suspicion regarding Russia’s sincerity of purpose. It was all 
very well for her to repeat, as she did so often, the avowal of her 
‘fundamental principles,’ but the vital question was whether or not 
she honestly intended herself to be bound by them. The phrase 
“unless she is prevented by the action of other Powers,’ which was 
more than once employed, was one to engender a certain amount of 
distrust. It could not receive any interpretation other than, as the 
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sequel proved, the truly justifiable one of being an artful provision 
of a way of escape from the obligations of her pledges, for what other 
Power could there be disposed to hinder Russia so long as her own 
object should remain purely that of faithfully carrying out her own 
promises ? 

As to the proposal to withdraw her Legation as well as her troops— 
which, by the way, she promptly did, without waiting for the other 
Powers’ concurrence—Peking had only a fortnight or so previously 
been rescued from a terrible fate, and the views entertained by other 
Governments were that there was still a great risk to be run in a too 
speedy evacuation of the Chinese capital; but Russia held to her 
own course with great tenacity. Her attitude towards the restora- 
tion of the Chinese Government, moreover, was almost inconsistent 
with the principles to which she ostentatiously professed, in the 
earlier part of the communication, to adhere, and in sober truth her 
behaviour cannot be considered otherwise than as having purposely 
protracted the unsettled state of things in Central China in order 
that she might gain time for the establishment of a firm hold upon 
Manchuria. 

Diplomatic correspondence was, of course, entered upon with 
alacrity, and I may here give the essence of the American reply to 
Russia’s communication, for it seems to have embodied precisely the 
sentiments that were generally entertained among the Powers. It 
expressed satisfaction with the reiterated declaration of Russia that 
she entertained no design of territorial aggrandisement at China’s 
expense, and also that assurances were forthcoming about the occu- 
pancy of Newchwang, which Russia had explained was merely inci- 
dental to military steps, so that the Russian troops would be with- 
drawn from the treaty port as soon as order should be re-established. 
It referred to the important tasks yet remaining, such as the restora- 
tion of order, the safety and general peace of China, and the pre- 
servation of the Chinese territorial and administrative entity, protec- 
tion of all rights guaranteed by treaty and international law to friendly 
Powers, and the safeguard for the world underlying the principle of 
equal and impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire, and 
it proceeded to state that these purposes could best be attained by 
continuing the joint occupation of Peking. Next it laid stress upon 
the importance of the Powers maintaining their concord, thus in- 
directly expressing disapproval of Russia’s attitude. 

On the 29th of August, just after Russia had sent round the above- 
mentioned communication to the Powers, Count Lamsdorff, in a long 
conversation with the British Ambassador, spoke most forcibly of the 
Russian determination to adhere to the so-called ‘fundamental 
principles,’ and went on to remark that ‘it had been assumed that 
Russia was taking advantage of the present crisis to extend her 
territory and influence at the cost of China by permanently occupying 
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territory on the right bank of the Amur in Manchuria, and at New- 
chwang, and by seizing control of the Customs and lines of railway 
in which foreign capital was interested. This was entirely incorrect. 
Russia had no such intention, and any places which she had been 
obliged by the attack of Chinese rebels on her frontier to occupy 
temporarily, she intended, when the status quo ante and order were 
re-established, to restore to their former position.’ 
One may well be reminded of Ben Jonson’s lines : 


The dignity of truth is lost 
With much protesting. 


On the 11th of September Sir Charles Scott announced, by Lord 
Salisbury’s direction, to Count Lamsdorff, that in the opinion of her 
Majesty’s Government the time when it would be expedient to with- 
draw the British forces from Peking had not arrived. It would 
appear that about this period public comment grew in intensity with 
the deepening of the obscurity in which the Russian motives and designs 
were enshrouded, and it was, we may fairly assume, with a wish to 
allay this increasing uneasiness that Count Lamsdorff begged Sir Charles 
Scott to make it clear to the British Government that the different 
course Russia had decided upon was not in any way to be taken as 
indicating the slightest intention of separating herself from the general 
action of the Powers, and that she had chosen that course on her 
part as she considered it desirable to have her troops as well as her 
Minister as soon as possible in a position where communication with 
their Government would be easy and rapid. He also asserted that 
the Emperor (of Russia) was more firmly determined than ever to 
continue in loyal co-operation with all the other Powers, and to 
abide by his agreement with them as to common aim and direction, 
and the Russian action and aims would be faithfully kept within the 
limits of the statement made in Count Lamsdorff’s own circular, and, 
further, that there was nothing more foreign to the Emperor’s mind 
than to entertain the selfish aims or motives for his action with 
which certain foreign newspapers had credited him. 

When, on the 13th of September, the British Ambassador called 
the attention of Count Lamsdorff to the report of the celebration of 
the so-called ‘relief of Blagovestchensk,’ described in a preceding 
page, criticising it as contrary to the expressed views of Russia, 
Count Lamsdorff begged the British representative to take no further 
notice of that action on the part of a military commander, and went 
on to confirm the assurances of the Russian Government’s intention 
not to make territorial acquisitions in China. He urged in explana- 
tion of the proceedings at Blagovestchensk that distances were so 
great and means of communication so: few that it was not easy to 
keep the authorities in distant parts of the Empire in touch with the 
views of the Central Government. 
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Truly this was explanation @ la Russe! 

While discussions of this kind were taking place in St. Petersburg, 
more audacious acts were continually being perpetrated in Manchuria 
itself. On the 17th of August a code of rules and regulations was 
published in the Amur Gazette, in the name of Lieut.-General Gribsky, 
the Military Governor, by which the Manchu territory of the Trans- 
Zeya, and the territory that had been occupied by the Russian troops 
on the right bank of the Amur, were proclaimed as having passed 
into the jurisdiction of the Russian authorities. The Chinese who 
had quitted the river bank for the Trans-Zeya region were forbidden 
to return, and their lands were appropriated to the exclusive use of 
Russian colonists. All private individuals were absolutely forbidden 
to settle in the former towns of Ai-gun and Sakalin—both on the 
Manchurian side of the frontier—as also in their vicinity. The re- 
establishment of these towns was interdicted, and the Chinese buildings 
which had remained in them undemolished were to be devoted to the 
warehousing of military stores and the quartering within their walls 
of Russian troops. 

Such being the case, it was surely not to be wondered at that in 
some of the Continental organs it was declared that Russia had 
annexed the conterminous Manchurian territories. An official denial 
was published on the Ist of October, in the Messager Officiel, to the 
effect that the report of the annexation was entirely devoid of founda- 
tion. It is possible that some of the acts of the military authorities 
had not obtained the full concurrence of the Foreign Office at St. 
Petersburg, but the general trend of Russian policy was sufficiently 
clear, and in the first week of October the whole of Manchuria was 
in the possession of Russia, including the palace of Mukden and the 
Ying-Kow terminus of the Shanhaikwan Railway, over which the 
Russian flag was hoisted, not to speak of most public offices and all 
telegraph wires and establishments. 

It may be worth remembering that when the Russian troops 
occupied Newchwang and hoisted the Russian flag at the Customs 
flagstaff, the consuls of Great Britain, America, and Japan sent a 
formal notice to the Russian authorities that it was presumed this 
step had been taken as a temporary measure only, and was due to 
military exigencies, and that they claimed the reservation of all 
rights and privileges which their countries enjoyed. Admiral] Alexeieff 
officially replied that the temporary administration which Russia was 
about to establish there was in the interests of the foreign residents in 
general, as well as the Russians, and that the rights and privileges 
they had enjoyed in the settlement (Ying-Kow) would not be in- 
fringed. The administration was established, but it was neither of a 
temporary character nor dictated by considerations of military ex- 
pediency. It did not cease until long after even a pretence of its 
necessity could with decency be put forward—in fact, it was never 
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relinquished until the end of July of this year, when military 
considerations of another kind prompted its hurried evacuation. 

In this connection it may not be inappropriate to recall briefly 
some incidents illustrative of Russia’s high-handed proceedings con- 
cerning the Chinese railway joining Peking with Shanhaikwan and 
Newchwang. 

On the 8th of July, 1900, the Russians seized this railway at Tien- 
tsin, and turned out Mr. Claude W. Kinder and his staff. Eight days 
afterwards, on the 16th of July, at a Council of Admirals convened 
on board H.B.M.S. Centurion at Taku at the instance of Admiral 
Alexeieff, it was decided by the majority that the railway between 
Tongku and Tien-tsin should be managed and guarded by the Russians, 
who were then in occupation, on condition that it should be given 
over to the former administration as soon as military circumstances 
would permit. It should not be forgotten that the construction of 
the Peking and Newchwang line of railway was chiefly provided for 
by British capital, and British interests were therefore largely involved 
—the line is, indeed, with some exceptions, mortgaged to British 
bondholders—and it is, moreover, a fact that Russia recognised this 
at the very outset. The British Government, however, expressed to 
the Russian Government its acquiescence in the above-mentioned 
decision of the Council of Admirals on the ground that it was an 
arrangement resorted to solely in compliance with the demands of 
military exigency. 

Previously to this the Russians had, on the 18th of June, occupied 
that part of the foreign settlement in which are situated the railway 
offices. Thence they removed and shipped to Port Arthur a quantity 
of tools and appliances that were the property of the railway adminis- 
tration, and, not content with having done this, they broke open the 
safes, causing the loss of a considerable sum of money, and destroyed 
the archives. Finally, on the 28th of the month, they set fire to the 
offices, and the premises were entirely consumed in the flames. 

Russia’s next step was to claim the right herself to reconstruct 
the railroad from Tien-tsin to Peking, declaring that the whole of the 
line had been turned over to her by the above-mentioned Council of 
Admirals. This was totally at variance with fact, as the minutes of 
that meeting distinctly proved, for the action of Russia was expressly 
limited to the section between Tien-tsin and Tongku. To prefer an 
unjust claim and immediately to act upon it was the normal course 
of procedure to be expected of the Russians, and accordingly we find 
that they began forthwith to occupy various points on the route and 
even to occupy the terminus at Peking the moment that the Chinese 
capital was entered by the allied relieving forces on the 14th of August. 
In short, as the British and Chinese Corporation justly complained, 
the Russian occupation of the northern railway was progressing s0 
rapidly at that time and in such a manner as to give rise to the most 
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serious apprehensions that there was a design to make the line a per- 
manent Russian possession. 

' When, on the 30th of August, the British troops occupied Feng-tai 
railway station, and proceeded, in conjunction with the Japanese, 
to repair the line between Feng-tai and Yang-tsun, the Russians 
objected to this being done, and posted a detachment in front of 
Feng-tai depot. Three weeks afterwards, on the 23rd of September, 
they went so far as to tender a formal protest and request for the 
withdrawal of the British forces on the ground that the entire line 
had been handed over to the Russians, the Russian commander 
assuring the British General, Sir A. Gaselee, that an Imperial (Russian) 
decree had been received to ‘ construct’ the railway to Peking, and that 
he, the Russian commander, had given orders accordingly. 

The Russians’ pretensions to a right to the whole line were simply 
a sham, as already shown. Of course the English officer did not 
yield to so transparent an artifice. On the contrary, he told the 
Russian commander that Russia was in the wrong. The dispute 
waxed warm, and the situation became acute, but in the beginning of 
October Count von Waldersee, who had arrived on the scene shortly 
before, took the matter up and decided that the construction and 
control of the railway from Tongku should as far as Yang-tsun be 
Russian, and from Yang-tsun onwards to Peking the line should be 
worked by Germany with the assistance of other Powers, and thus 
curtailed the Russian pretence; but at the same time he suggested 
that the section of railway between Tongku and Shanhaikwan 
should also be handed over to the Russians. The British had good 
reason to consider this suggestion as unjust. 

As regards the practical repair and working of the line it had by 
this time become quite clear that the object sought would be more 
effectively attained by entrusting it to the former administration 
under Mr. Kinder and his staff, and on the 6th of October the com- 
manders of the British, American, and Japanese troops suggested this 
to Count von Waldersee, but without effect. Previously to this, on the 
30th of September, a British officer with eighteen men had occupied 
Shanhaikwan Station and there hoisted the British flag. Two days 
later, on the 2nd of October, a numerous body of Russian troops 
went there, by land and sea, and refused to acknowledge any rights 
but those of conquest, which they assumed, and laid claim to all the 
railway from Tongku throughout to Newchwang, solely on these 
grounds, as being Russian. On the 6th of October they occupied the 
Ying-Kow terminus of the Chinese railway and hoisted over it the 
Russian flag, fifty miles of railway material being simultaneously 
seized and sent off to Port Arthur. 

At home in England telegraphic reports had reached the Govern- 
ment in quick succession from its diplomatic representative, general, 
and admiral, and from many other sources, and as the acts thus com- 
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mitted by the Russians in the Far East were entirely at variance with 
the assurances which had been given by the Russian Government, 
and there could be no rights of conquest, the Marquis of Salisbury 
took up the matter strongly and repeated protests were lodged at the 
St. Petersburg Foreign Office by the British Embassy at his direction. 
At the same time the attention of the German Government was also 
called to the unfairness of Count von Waldersee’s decision, he having 
been led astray, as it seemed, by the exceeding astuteness of the 
Russians. : 

The Russian replies were, as is usual, invidious and inconsistent all 
through. But at last the false position which Russia had taken up 
had to be relinquished, and she sought to discover a way of escape, 
which she found in withdrawing her troops from Peking, and subse- 
quently from Tien-tsin, as described in a previous page, and thus, on 
the 13th of November, Count Lamsdorff was able to assure Sir Charles 
(then Mr.) Hardinge, the British Chargéd’ Affaires at St. Petersburg, 
that 


the section from Tongku to Shanhaikwan, on the one hand, and from Tongku 
to Tien-tsin, on the other, were of special military importance to Russia only so 
long as Russian troops remained to occupy the province of Pe-Chih-li. On the 
80th of October, however, the Russian Emperor ordered a reduction of the 
troops in Pe-Chih-li, and on their withdrawal from Peking to Tien-tsin the 
Yangtsun-Peking section was placed at the disposal of Count von Waldersee. On 
the retirement of the Russian troops from the Pe-Chih-li province the whole line 
from Yangtsun to Shanhaikwan would also be given over to the Field-Marshal. 


As to the line joining Shanhaikwan with Newchwang, Count 
Lamsdorff indulged in further procrastination on the pretext of the 
economical and geographical gravity of the problems involved, and 
declared that its complete restoration to its former owners could not 
take place before all the outlays incurred in the re-establishment and 
exploitation of thie whole line between Peking and Newchwang had 
been fully repaid to the Russian Government. 

This claim to reimbursement was on the part of Russia wholly 
unwarranted, because, as was demonstrated on the 23rd of November 
by Lord Lansdowne, who had succeeded Lord Salisbury in the con- 
duct of Great Britain’s Foreign Affairs, Russia had no right to be 
placed in a preferential position in regard to the repayment of 
such outlays, inasmuch as all expeditionary expenses, including out- 
lays of this description, were ultimately to be indemnified by China, 
and, for another thing, Russia was not the only country that had 
incurred expenditure of this nature, for the Japanese had in reality 
themselves repaired a considerable length of the line, and when their 
‘railway battalion’ began work the Boxers were still in force in 
the vicinity, and it was necessary to disperse them as they worked, 
which resulted in the loss of. an engineer officer and several non- 
commissioned officers and men, and.it-put Japan to much expense 
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in many ways, for railway materials, being unobtainable on the 
spot, had to be sent over from home. The British, and to some 
extent the Germans, were also engaged in similar repair works. Hence 
diplomatic negotiations were carried on with unabated vigour, but, as 
Russia is not a country that is at all scrupulous in regard to the intro- 
duction of side issues and fresh pretexts for delay when it suits her, it 
is easy to understand that a long time elapsed before the matter was 
settled. 

Before the excitement relating to the ‘ Railway Incident’ above 
described had hardly subsided there arose what was termed the ‘ Tien- 
tsin Incident,’ which was equally, if not more, serious in its character. 

At the beginning of November 1900 the Russians seized land on 
the left bank of the Pei-ho, extending from the railway station as far 
as Messrs. Meyer’s petroleum depot, and planted a number of Russian 
flags and notice boards at different points, and on the 6th of that 
month the Russian Acting Consul, M. Poppé, issued a circular to the 
Consuls of the Powers notifying them that the land in question had 
become the property of Russia by act of war. Comically enough, 
the Belgian Consul, in imitation of his Russian colleague, next day 
issued a notice to the Consular body which began by saying, ‘In 
accordance with instructions from his Belgian Majesty’s Legation at 
Peking I have this day occupied the territory situated, &c. &c.,’ and 
going on to describe its exact situation, which was contiguous to the 
extensive area appropriated by Russia, The Russian circular was 
one so truly audacious that I give its text in full : 


His Excellency Lieutenant-General Linévitch, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Russian expeditionary corps in Pe-Chih-li, instructs me to inform you that, as on 
the 4th (17th) of June of this year the Imperial Chinese troops joined the rebels 
in attacking the foreign concessions and the railway station occupied by Russian 
troops, and as on the 10th (23rd) Russian reinforcements relieved these troops, 
swept the left bank of the Pei-ho from above the railway station to beyond the 
petroleum depot of Messrs. H. Meyer & Co., and occupied it by right of conquest, 
having seized it by force of arms and at the cost of Russian blood spilt in order 
to prevent the Chinese returning there and reopening fire on the Concessions, 
his Excellency therefore considers the whole of this space, from above the 
railway station to beyond the petroleum depot, as property of the Russian troops 
from this day (10th (28rd) of June of this year) by act of war. Russian flags 
have been planted and notices posted on boards placed at many points in this 
territory, which has been occupied and patrolled under orders of the Russian 
military authorities. 

Consequently, his Excellency cannot and will not be able to recognise any 
cession, unless with his special authorisation, of land included in this territory, 
of which he has taken full and complete possession. 

It is, of course, understood that ali proprietary rights, duly registered in the 
name of foreigners (other than Chinese) before the 4th (17th) of June of this 
year, will be safeguarded. 


The land claimed by Russia embraced practically the whole of the 
left bank of the river opposite the foreign settlement, and was a mile 
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and a half in length, by 500 yards wide. In it was comprised a portion 
belonging to the railway administration’s property and others belonging 
to the private property of some British firms, but the Russian flags 
waved over all. Apart from that, the Russians’ contention that they 
had cleared the area by their own troops was one of which the accuracy 
was most doubtful, for it was a well-known fact that when the Russians 
were attacked by the Chinese near the railway station, the assistance 
gallantly rendered by the Japanese troops went very far towards the 
repulse of the assailants, and, indeed, saved the Russians from being 
routed. In truth, it is believed that the fighting ability of Russian 
troops was really measured by the Japanese on this occasion. In the 
battle of the 23rd of June the international forces were collectively 
engaged on a common footing, the British on that occasion playing 
a very conspicuous part in effecting a clearance from the quarter in 
question of the Chinese forces. Commander Cradock, in a memoran- 
dum specially drawn-up for the British authorities, in refutation of 
the Russian pretensions, went so far, indeed, as to assert that ‘on 
the whole of the advance our (the British) left flank touched the river, 
and the right was well extended towards the railway. No Russian or 
German troops had anything whateVer to do with clearing the left bank 
of theriver.’ Besides, the Russians enjoyed no special right of conquest, 
if there ever was such a right conferred upon the participators at large 
by that campaign, inasmuch as in their occupation of that or any other 
place the Russians could not but have been executing the tasks 
assigned to them as part and parcel of that war which was in process 
of being waged by the international relief forces in common. Again, 
the Russians, a little later on, systematically removed vast quantities 
of machinery and stores from the railway works at Tong-Shan to 
Port Arthur and elsewhere for their own use, and they deprived the 
Bridge Works Stores at Shanhaikwan of fifty thousand pounds’ worth 
of material, the premises being completely denuded of all portable pro- 
perty. The Russians even took away the steam cranes and machinery 
of every description, having, as an expert’s report states, seized 
* everything they could lay hands on.’ 

All these outrageous proceedings were, of course, stoutly challenged 
not only by the British authorities and the interested individuals in 
the East, who at every successive stage protested to the Russian 
authorities, but by the British Government, who time after time 
briskly remonstrated with the Russian Government. America also 
contended that forcible appropriation under claim of conquest was 
in conflict with the declared purposes of the Powers and disturbed 
their harmonious action. On the 16th of November the Russian 
Minister at Peking wrote to the American Minister that if the 
communication of Mr. Poppé contained any expressions suggesting 
any question of acquiring territory by conquest they had been cer- 
tainly erroneously used by him, and that the object of the Russian 
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military authorities had been to prevent the seizure of, and speculation 
in, land by certain parties within the radius occupied by the Russian 
troops for military purposes since the preceding June. What a groundless 
insinuation! At last, when the Russians were no longer able to sustain 
their unjust designs, they endeavoured, as usual, by their craft and 
subtleties to provide a loophole for escape. They procured from 
Li Hung-Chang the cession—made public on the 6th of January, 1901, 
in a circular from the Acting Russian Consul at Tien-tsin—of a piece 
of land for a new Russian settlement which was practically identical 
with the area that they had so audaciously invaded. True, the part 
in which were the private premises of British firms was this time ex- 
cluded, but in respect of that belonging to the railway administration 
there was ambiguity ; as a matter of fact, in the Concession Agree- 
ment, when it came to light, it was discovered that the exact delinea- 
tion of the boundary had been left over for future arrangement. 

Although England disdained to challenge the validity of the con- 
cession, though she entertained some doubt as to the mode in which 
it had been obtained, it was palpable that the ground already owned 
by the railway administration could not suddenly be wrenched from 
them in such a fashion, and that in fact the Agreement could not be 
held to comprise those lands, so there immediately arose upon this 
point a most serious controversy. 

As to the machinery of all sorts and the stores and materials which 
Russia took away from the railway, they were eventually restored to 
the rightful owners, the Russians putting forward the extraordinary 
plea that, as there were no workshops, no stores, and no materials to 
the north of Shanhaikwan, it would be impossible to work this northern 
section of the line after the southern section should have been handed 
over to Count von Waldersee, and that therefore Russia had ‘borrowed’ 
the plant and stocks in question ; but now that an arrangement 
was made that the Russians might use the Shanhaikwan work- 
shops for the working of the northern section, they restored the 
borrowed materials to the parties to whom they belonged. The 
memorandum of the Russian Government on the subject expressly 
declared that they had restored everything, but the report of the 
expert went to show that only a part of the whole was ever dis- 
gorged, and that in a very badly damaged and scattered condition. 

Early in 1901 the railway near Tien-tsin was handed over by Count 
von Waldersee to the British contingent, which thereupon proceeded 
to construct a siding in the common interest of the international 
forces, beginning it on the 7th of March, on land which belonged to 
the railway administration. The Russians made objection to this on 
the basis that by the concession derived from Li Hung-Chang the 
ground belonged to Russia. They also greatly impeded the transfer 
of certain railway property at Tien-tsin, Tongku, and Shanhaikwan, 
contrary to the terms of the railway convention entered into the pre- 
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ceding month at Count Waldersee’s instance. On the 15th of March 
the Russians placed sentries on the piece of land where the British were 
making the siding, in order to prevent the work being continued, and 
at the same time General Wogack, the Russian general, practically 
demanded the withdrawal of the British sentries from the ground. 
Naturally this sort of behaviour quickly brought matters to a crisis, 
and Russia and Great Britain were on the verge of hostilities, so much 
so that next day, on the 16th of March, the India Office telegraphed to 
General Gaselee, giving him instructions, and added, ‘ In the meantime 
do not use force except to repel aggression, and do not eject the Russian 
sentries.’ At the same time vigurous, but still conciliatory, protests 
were lodged by the British Government at St. Petersburg, and in the 
end an understanding was reached whereby the dispute about pro- 
prietary rights was left for future settlement,' and in the interval the 
British as well as the Russian troops were required to evacuate the 
plot of land in question. This arrangement was embodied in an 
Agreement that on the 21st of March was signed in the presence of 
Count von Waldersee by General Barrow, representing England, and 
General Wogack, representing Russia—Count von Waldersee adding his 
own signature to the document—whereby it was stipulated that both 
the Russian and British guards should be simultaneously withdrawn 
at 5 a.m. the next day. 

The guards were duly withdrawn on both sides, but before the 
day was out, to the genuine surprise of everybody, save perhaps the 
Russians themselves, the Russian flags were replanted on the siding 
itself, and work was recommenced by the Russian soldiers with such 
energy that three days later, on the 25th of March, the British military 
authorities had to telegraph home that ‘ the Russians are working on 
the disputed ground at Tien-tsin in such a way as to render untenable 
the British position.’ Surely there could never be a more flagrant 
instance of Russian insincerity and duplicity! Protests were made, 
of course, by the British Government to that of St. Petersburg, and 
as a result the Russian flags gradually and grudgingly disappeared 
from the property, the last of them being displaced on the 4th of 
April following. Even while these high-handed proceedings were 
taking place at Tien-tsin Count Lamsdorff actually ‘expressed his 
surprise "—as he termed it—‘at the temporary measures taken by 
the Russian authorities being regarded as in any way inconsistent 
with the assurances given that Russia would not make any territorial 
acquisitions in China.’ 

Whilst the ‘ Railway Incident’ above described was attracting the 
attention of the Powers concerned, an Agreement was signed by Great 
Britain and Germany, on the 16th of October, 1900, in which it was 


' The dispute was referred to a joint commission, who called upon Mr. Detring to 
arbitrate on two points whereon the two commissioners were not agreed, and the whole 
matter was recently settled mainly in favour of the British contention. 
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mutually recognised that (a) it was a matter of joint and permanent 
international interest that all Chinese ports on the rivers and littoral 
should remain free and open for all nations, and the two Governments 
undertook to uphold the dictum for all Chinese territory, as far as 
they. could exercise influence ; (b) the two Governments, on their 
part, would not make use of existing complications to obtain any 
territorial advantages, and would direct their policy towards main- 
taining undiminished the territorial conditions of the Chinese Empire ; 
(c).should another Power make use of that complication to obtain, 
ander any form whatever, such territorial advantages, the two Govern- 
ments reserved to themselves to come to a preliminary understanding 
as to the steps to be taken for the protection of their own interests in 
China ; and (d) other Powers would be invited to accept the principle 
thus recorded. 

Aecordingly the Powers were invited, and Austria-Hungary, 
France, Italy, Japan, Russia, and America all expressed in due course 
their acceptance. In the case of Japan she specially asked the con- 
tracting Powers what was to be the effect of expressing acceptance, 
and having been told that an acceptor would stand in precisely the 
same position as an original signatory, she forthwith announced her 
acceptance in due form. It was plain, therefore, that other Powers 
also which accepted, though they may not have put the question, 
stood part passu in the same position as the signatory Powers. 

The best part of the joke, if I may be allowed to use this expres- 
sion, lay in the situation in which Russia thus unexpectedly found 
herself. When the Agreement was communicated to her for her 
acceptance, the British representative in Russia was instructed by 
the. Marquis of Salisbury to state—should any complaint be made of 
Russia not having previously been consulted—that the Russian 
Government had given many assurances, but little attention had been 
paid to the avowed policy of the Russian Government by its officers 
on the spot, and that this was how England was deterred from making 
a fuller communication. 

The Russian Government, however, accepted the Agreement 
without wincing, in a communication which, briefly, was as follows : 

(a) The first part of the Agreement can be favourably entertained by Russia, 
as this stipulation does not in any way infringe the status quo established in 
China by existing treaties. 

.. of) The second point.corresponds all the more with the intentions of Russia, 
seeing that from the commencement of the present complications she was the 
first to lay down the maintenance of the integrity of the Chinese Empire as a 
fundamental principle of her policy. 

Ac) As:regards the third point, relating to the eventuality of an infringement 
of this, fundamental principle, the Russian Government ean only renew the 


declaration that such an infringement would oblige Russia to modify her 
attitude according to circumstances. 


When one reflects that, to judge from the then existent situation, 
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there was absolutely no Power but Russia herself that was in any 
way likely to infringe the fundamental principle which she had enun- 
ciated, her lofty acquiescence in and expressed readiness to adhere 
strictly to the Anglo-German Agreement cannot but give rise to a 
smile and a chuckle over the manifest intention she thus betrayed 
of throwing dust in the eyes of Europe and America. 

Russia’s reckless and high-handed infractions of solemn pledges 
and treaties have been in the preceding pages but partially laid bare 
to the light of day, and unhappily there are still more serious counts 
in the indictment that must be reserved for a future article. As I 
shall have to show, the tenets upheld by Russian politicians, and 
particularly as exemplified in their treatment of Far Eastern Ques- 
tions, are nothing short of a peril to the world at large, for they 
are of a character which must tend in time to sap the foundations 
of diplomatic intercourse and constitute a permanent menace to the 
peace of nations. 

SUYEMATSU. 


[To be concluded.] 
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THE COMING REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA 


I 


In stating a confident opinion that an upheaval of the present 
condition of affairs in the Empire of the Tsar is nearer than is 
generally anticipated, I recognise the fact that it is incumbent 
on me to show some solid reasons for the pessimistic (or should 
I rather say optimistic?) views which I hold on this subject. In 
order to do this it is necessary to glance briefly at the social 
conditions of the country, and to trace in outline the events which 
have given rise to the present state of affairs. 

That a nation consisting of more than a hundred million souls 
can for ever be kept in a condition entirely at variance with the 
destiny of the human race is obviously an impossibility. The 
question which arises is, to what point can a system be carried 
which imposes disabilities on those who live beneath it, which are 
not consistent with the dignity and natural aspirations of the 
human race ? 

The answer is to be found in the ability of the people to appre- 
ciate their condition, and therefore in education and enlightenment. 
So long as a man does not realise that his lot is less desirable 
than that of his neighbour, he does not greatly trouble himself 
about it. He is downtrodden and wretched, and he supposes that 
it is the normal condition of mankind, and he does not actively 
resent it. But show him others more advantageously placed than 
himself, and he will begin to long for a better condition, and to 
strive to attain to it. That is the case with the Russian nation. 
For centuries the people have been kept in ignorance of their plight. 
A rigid censorship of news from the outside world has hidden from 
them the more favourable circumstances under which other nations 
work out their destinies. This blinding of the eyes of the people 
has been deliberately carried on for the purpose of upholding an 
autocracy which assumes to itself a divine right, raising it above 
the level of ordinary, failing human nature. This fantastic con- 
ception of divine personality has become a part of the creed of a 
Tsar of Russia. He no longer regards himself as a mere man, and 
his subjects are instructed to look upon him as a demigod. It is a 
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position which requires an immense amount of upholding, and no 
pains are spared to make it as impressive as possible. 

It was Nicholas the First who instituted the rigid censorship 
which still prevails in Russia. He foresaw the effects which the spread 
of common knowledge would have upon the minds of his subjects. He 
had his own ideas of civilisation, and the autocracy of the Tsar of 
Russia was the keynote of his scheme. Therefore liberty of the 
subject and freedom of conviction had to be suppressed. 

Alexander the Second, more enlightened than his forbears, 
granted a measure of emancipation to the lowest and most miserable 
of his subjects. He liberated the serfs, but he still retained all the 
forms of autocratic government; nor did he seek to educate his 
people to receive the just right of humanity—liberty. Since the 
reign of Alexander the Second neither of his successors has made 
any attempt worth mentioning to prepare the nation to receive the 
blessings of freedom. The perpetual cry is that Russia is not ready 
for a constitution. But what steps have the Tsars of Russia ever 
taken to prepare her for it? And so long as the present ideals 
actuate the Tsar and the bureaucratic class in Russia, no steps 
to educate the nation are likely to ‘be taken; and the old cry that 
‘the country is not ready for a constitution’ will be repeated 
without end. 

With the gradual spread of knowledge, which has taken place 
in spite of the efforts of the censor's office, dissatisfaction with this 
state of affairs was bound to come, and the first serious threatenings 
of discontent were raised in the reign of Alexander the Second, about 
1860, when the Nihilist movement may be said to have taken root. 
In those days strange men and women in bizarre clothing, and with a 
total disregard for the conventional usages of society, were seen per- 
ambulating the streets or talking together in earnest groups. They 
preached the overthrow of all social institutions, the establishment 
of a freedom absolutely opposed to the social instincts of mankind, 
and the removal of all undesirables who stood in the path of the 
fulfilment of their ideals. Throughout the reign of Alexander the 
Second they gained in numbers and strength; and in 1881 they 
succeeded in assassinating the Tsar, who had always endeavoured by 
conciliatory means to deal with the new movement within his 
borders. Under Alexander the Third the Nihilists met with a very 
different reception. They were ruthlessly suppressed, until, in spite 
of an occasional outbreak, they appeared to be finally subdued. The 
movement flickered out, but the flame had already kindled fires in 
the hearts of many, and under various appellations societies were 
formed to carry on the work which the Nihilists had begun. Year 
by year these societies increased and multiplied, until they have 
attained to a strength and importance which will be found’capable 
of carrying all before them. 
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II 


To-day the forees of revolution in Russia are organised—not all 
into one body, it is true, for there are societies of moderates and 
societies of extremists. There are those who would proceed by 
‘ constitutional’ methods, and there are those who desire to resort to 
anarchy. Some demand merely a curtailment of the autocratic 
power of the Tsar, others still cry out for the overthrow of all 
existing institutions and the whole fabric of society. Then, again, 
there is a very large body of the population belonging to the 
merchant guilds, which for its safety dare not belong to any revo- 
lutionary society, but which, nevertheless, ardently desires revolution, 
and only awaits a lead. But all these varying shades of opinion, as 
represented by their numerous leagues and societies, are controlled 
by one executive committee and brought into the great revolutionary 
party in Russia. 

This revolutionary organisation has branches all over the world, 
and is international in its character. Included in its membership 
are men of all ranks and of every degree. The professional element 
and the universities are very largely represented. The majority of 
the Russian students at foreign universities are to be counted 
amongst the numbers of the Revolutionary party. In Russia itself 
the members are legion. They are to be found in every walk of 
life—officers and men of the army and navy, officials of the customs, 
police, or eensor’s office, who draw a meagre pittance from the Tsar’s 
coffers. They are to be found in the palaces of the Tsar himself 
and amongst his advisers too. Men with great names in Russia will 
be found amongst the leaders of the Revolution—men of science, 
doctors and chemists, and students without number. As for the 
peasants, they are waiting to do what they are told, as they have 
always done. At present they are taking their orders from the Tsar 
and the popes of the Orthodox Church; but they will take them 
from anybody else when their minds are inflamed. 

The revolutionary party has its hand upon the army, and therein 
lies the essence of success. There are soldiers in Manchuria at this 
moment who are pledged to make no Japanese widows. It is 
astonishing how badly the Russian naval gunner lays his gun. I 
have lately seen two letters, written by soldiers at the front, which go 
far to account for the total lack of success of the Russian arms. 
One speaks of men voluntarily surrendering to the Japanese, so that 
they may not be called upon to fight for the Tsar. The other tells 
a tale of a sudden retreat on the part of a company of Russian 
soldiers at the moment when victory was in their grasp, and of the 
officer in command, unable to stop the stampede of his men, blowing 
out his brains, 
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The revolutionary party in Russia is ruled by an Executive 
Committee of twelve men. The head of the Committee is a doctor, 
who, to this day, holds a prominent post at one of the universities. 
He is a very taciturn man of great abilities and brain power, but he 
seldom speaks. Other members of the Committee are professors of 
universities in Germany, near the Russian border. There are no 
appointed times or places for the meetings of the Committee, 
circumstanees alone ruling the frequency and locality of their 
deliberations. In the hand of the Executive Committee rest the 
lives of the ministers and governors of the Empire. The removal of 
M. de Plehve was due to their deliberations. 

Each government in Russia has its revolutionary organisation 
eomplete in detail, under the Executive Committee. Thus all the 
elements of revolution are to band and organised. 

Some idea of the influence of the revolutionary party may be 
obtained from the fact that on the day of the assassination of M. de 
Plehve the Tsar found on the table of his private room a sealed 
letter addressed to him by the Executive Committee, which he 
handed to the Minister of Justice for investigation. How was the 
letter delivered? Whose hand placed it on the Tsar’s table? The 
secret police can avail nothing against the dreaded Committee. 

Thus throughout all Russia the Revolutionists are awaiting 
the signal from the Executive Committee to strike. The oppor- 
tunity is not far to seek. The pressure on an already overstrained 
nation caused by a devastating war; the misery entailed ; the shame 
of defeat ; the restlessness of despair ; the exhaustion of the treasury ; 
the discredit of the bureaucracy—surely all these things are working 
for the forces of discontent. And that discontent is showing itself 
in Russia is abundantly proved by recent events. 

Restlessness is manifesting itself in many centres; premature 
riots, organised by irresponsible, hot-headed students, break out and 
are suppressed by the Cossacks. But the great revolutionary party 
in Russia is waiting the word from the Executjve Committee. 


Iil 


The existence of the revolutionary movement in Russia is, of 
course, known to the Tsar. To him must also be known the causes 
that have set on foot this vast movement of protest against the existing 
state of things in his empire. He must know something of the cha- 
racters of the men whom he appoints as his ministers and governors, 
So long as men of the stamp of Bobrikoff, De Plehve, Obolenski are 
given posts as ministers or governors in the Empire, so long will 
the forces of revolution continue to be increased in numbers and in 
strength and in the justice of their cause. Be it remembered that 
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these men are appointed by the Tsar himself, without the necessity 
of consultation with any advisers. 

There was no one for the Tsar to consult when he appointed 
Prince Obolenski Governor of Finland. Prince Obolenski, as Gover- 
nor of Kherson, in the year of the great famine, 1891, ordered the 
suppression of publications dealing with the distress in the district 
and soliciting subscriptions for the starving peasants, and stopped 
the work of the relief committees. It was Prince Obolenski who, as 
Governor-General of Kharkoff, ordered the flogging of peasants, which 
was carried out in his presence, and the execution of others, and 
exasperated the people to such an extent that an attempt was made 
on his life. I myself met him in Kharkoff a few years ago. I was 
with him in his office when an officer entered and hurriedly com- 
municated with him in an undertone. But it was in no undertone 
that Obolenski answered him that the women should receive fifty 
lashes apiece on the bare back. 

There was no one for the Tsar to consult when entrusting the 
office of Minister of the Interior to M. de Plehve, whose character 
was too well known to need comment here. 

There was no one for the Tsar to consult when he confirmed 
M. Pobiedonostseff in his appointment as Procurator of the Holy 
Synod. Yet he must have known the record of persecution and 
bloodshed which the Procurator had compiled during the reigns of 
his father and grandfather. 

By the choice of his ministers the Tsar is strengthening the 
hands of the revolutionary party. 

Much has been written lately concerning Nicholas Alexandro- 
vitch. He is represented as amiable and well-intentioned in one 
quarter ; as weak and fickle in another; as obstinate and hysterical 
inathird. There is a certain amount of truth in each and all of 
these descriptions. A good deal depends on his humour and the 
time of day. In the morning he will arise, full of good intentions 
and amiability. An interview with his chief adviser, the Procurator, 
will entirely alter his outlook, and his good intentions will be con- 
signed to the usual destination. An audience given to another 
minister will bring out a fresh trait in his versatile nature. And so 
on throughout the day. 

I have been blamed for denouncing the Tsar in ‘ Russia as it 
really is’ without regard for historical circumstances. It has been 
pointed out to me that the evils which exist in Russia are the 
creation of centuries. In that case, I reply, surely the time has 
arrived for steps to be taken tc eradicate some of the more glaring 
evils. The state of a nation may be the inheritance of centuries ; 
but the same cannot be said of the state of mind of any one individual 
in the nation, especially if that individual has had all the advantages 
that education, travel, and a world-wide field of vision can give. For 
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Russia we can only feel extreme pity. But for the man who is in 
the possession of absolute power, and who, by a stroke of the pen, 
could, but does not, make a beginning, at least, of a new and 
happier era for his country, we must feel still more. 

Confident in the divine right of his high calling, Nicholas 
Alexandrovitch goes on his way, unheeding prudent counsels and the 
voice of common sense, and grasping at shadows while the party of 
revolution works steadily on. Would he but bring to an end the war 
in which he has plunged his unhappy nation he might yet post- 
pone the day of retribution. And Heaven seems at the present 
moment to open for him a golden gateway to return to his best self, 
in company with its latest messenger, his long-prayed-for son. 


lV 


But if not? When the revolution is all over, and the nation has 
emerged from the horrors of civil strife, strengthened, and purged of 
the curse of absolute monarchy and bureaucratic tyranny—what then ? 
I do not pretend to say what form of government will recommend itself 
to the Executive Committee ; but there can be no doubt that it will 
be constitutional, that the power of the Church will be broken, 
that the bureaucracy will be abolished, that education will be 
extended to the whole nation. 

And what a future lies before Russia! There is no country in 
the world with greater resources than she possesses, hidden in the 
earth or behind the strong, broad brows of her people, for nowhere 
are there men of greater brain capacity and physical powers than in 
the huge, inert masses of humanity which constitute the population 
of the Empire of the Tsar. In no country has there been such 
profligate waste of splendid material, allowed to run to seed un- 
cultivated. In no land are more treasures concealed which can te 
had for the working. A vast future lies before her in the develop- 
ment of her resources, mental and material. Who can say to what 
heights Russia may attain when liberty has entered into the life 
of the nation ? 

CaRL JOUBERT, 
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THE EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE AS 
A EUROPEAN COLONY 


Ir is only in the last few years that the East Africa Protectorate has 
been shown to contain large tracts suitable for European colonisation, 
and though the fact may be said to be now established it is not gene- 
rally realised. Our preconceived notions of an equatorial country 
render it hard to believe that it can consist of grassy uplands with a 
temperate, agreeable climate, and the eastern side of Africa has not 
hitherto had great attractions for either our trade or our armies. 
The northern portion of that side, or Italian Somaliland, is inde- 
scribably dreary and repellent, and though south of the equator the 
coast offers a strip of considerable fertility there lies immediately 
behind it a belt of jungle a hundred miles or more in width, which 
has long impeded all commerce and communication with the interior 
(except the slave trade), and has been effectively pierced only by the 
Uganda Railway, which has placed the high, cool plateaux of the 
interior within easy reach of the ports. 

But the coast and its immediate hinterland do not give a correct 
general impression of the East African Protectorate, which may, for 
practical purposes, be very roughly defined as lying between Lake 
Victoria and the Indian Ocean, with some extension to the north.' 
I know of no territory in the world which, within a comparatively 
small compass, presents such surprising varieties of climate, character, 
products, and population. It seems to be not one but many different 
countries. The north-eastern district is inhabited by Somalis, and 
presents the inhospitable appearance which seems to attract that 
singular people, scrub and sand spreading in thorny, dusty desola- 
tion on every side. The only known redeeming feature in this region 
is the river Juba, whose banks are fertile and cultivated. South of 
this come the provinces of Tanaland and Seyidie, where are found 
indiarubber of good quality, and ornamental timber which is now 
being put on the English market, besides such tropical products as 

» I would call attention to this definition, rough as it is, because a large portion of 
this territory formerly belonged to Uganda, and was transferred to East Africa in 


1902. The present Uganda Protectorate lies entirely to the west and north of the 
Lake. 
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copra, simsim, &c. The soil has also been reported by experts to be 
most favourable for cotton, and it is hoped that experiments now in 
progress will end in the establishment of this industry on an extensive 
scale. Towards the south of this fertile coast strip lies Mombasa, the 
principal port of the Protectorate and starting point of the Uganda 
Railway. It is situated on an island which is separated from the 
mainland by a narrow arm of the sea, and provided with two harbours, 
one of which (Kilindini) is of great size and capacity. The European 
quarter is built on high, open ground, which enjoys a perpetual sea 
breeze, and considering that the town is in the tropics, and only a few 
degrees south of the equator, it must be pronounced remarkably 
healthy. The climate is, on the whole, far better than that of Calcutta 
or Bombay ; in the cool season (June—October) it recalls Italy, and in 
the hottest months (January-April) the temperature in the house 
rarely reaches 90 degrees F. 

The Uganda Railway, which starts from Mombasa and runs in a 
north-westerly direction to Lake Victoria, passes first through a 
cultivated belt of cocoanuts, bananas, and maize, and then enters the 
jungle. For nearly two hundred miles the chief feature of the country 
is a thick scrub, mainly composed of flat-topped acacias, but con- 
taining here and there gorgeous flowering trees and shrubs. The soil 
appears to be of extraordinary fertility, for the whole of this vegeta- 
tion is supported by the somewhat irregular rainfall, and experiments 
have shown that maize and other crops can be grown in extreme 
luxuriance if there is an adequate water supply. Unfortunately the 
rivers are few, but all indications point to the probability that a 
large body of subterranean water must flow under this district to 
the sea, and it is hoped that it may be tapped by boring wells, which 
is now in contemplation. About a hundred miles from the coast 
are the Teita Hills, masses of rock rising abruptly from the jungle, 
and thickly populated. The climate on the summits is healthy and 
agreeable, and the native cultivation very considerable. It should 
be explained that, in this part of the world, the ordinary distribution 
of cultivation is reversed ; the valleys are dry and barren (unless they 
are flooded by torrential rains), whereas the mountain-tops are well 
watered and fertile. This is partly due to the fact that African 
streams have a tendency to dry up and disappear when they reach 
the plains, so that the water supply is best and surest near the springs, 
and also to the raids of the Masai, a race of warlike nomads who 
formerly terrorised the whole of the level country and drove the 
inhabitants into the fastnesses of the hills. All these hills are too 
thickly populated to offer much opening for European colonisation, 
but no doubt might become a good centre for producing cotton, fibre, 
and indiarubber. An industrial mission, connected with the Church 
Missionary Society, has been recently started, and promises to succeed. 

After the Teita Hills the railway passes other ranges of a similar 
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character, but less well known. Near Makindu, about two hundred 
miles from the coast, the jungle gives place to plains, at first dotted 
with trees and then open, which extend for about a hundred miles as 
far as Nairobi. For those who make the direct journey from the 
coast during the night the change in climate and scenery is most 
surprising. Towards the south the landscape is dominated by the 
snowy mass of Kilimanjaro, and if the weather is propitious the 
somewhat lower but still snow-covered peaks of Kenia may be seen 
to the north. The most remarkable feature of these plains are the 
enormous herds of game, which may be seen quite close to the line. 
The district being a game reserve, where shooting is entirely forbidden, 
the animals have lost all fear of the train and hardly trouble to move 
as it passes. The largest herds are composed of zebra, hartebeest, 
and gazelle, and ostriches may generally be seen. Lions, rhinoceros, 
and giraffes, though not common, show themselves from time to time. 

At the end of these plains lies Nairobi, a straggling settlement of 
corrugated iron somewhat resembling a West American mining town. 
Then the appearance of the country suddenly changes again, and the 
railway passes over the Kikuyu Hills, a series of fertile ridges, now 
covered with forests and now breaking into the most charming of 
glades. There is a good deal of both native and European cultiva- 
tion, for this is one of the few parts of East Africa where population 
and labour are abundant. The district extends to Mount Kenia in 
the north, and contains the best agricultural (as opposed to pastoral) 
land in the Protectorate. It is bounded on the western side by a 
steep descent, generally called the Escarpment, which goes abruptly 
down to the great depression known as the Rift Valley. This is one 
of the most remarkable features of East Africa ; it is a huge chasm, 
thirty or forty miles in width, and two or three thousand feet lower 
than the surrounding hills, though its floor is about six thousand feet 
above the sea level. It contains several lakes and hardly extinct 
volcanoes, which still give evidence of their activity by emitting jets 
of steam, and strange clefts and fantastically shaped rocks rising out 
of the green lawns testify to former convulsions. But now the aspect 
of the valley is peaceful ; it affords most excellent grazing, and on a 
fine day, or even in the grandeur of a storm, the views over Lakes 
Naivasha, Nakuru, and Elmenteita are magnificent. East Africa is, 
indeed, pre-eminently a country of striking views. The scenery of 
its uplands has qualities peculiar to itself which I have not noticed 
anywhere else. It is anything but tropical in character, and the 
most noticeable effects, as seen from some high point of vantage, 
depend on subtle harmonies of grey and green spread over vast spaces 
of wind-swept plain and mountain, where the grassy slopes rise terrace 
upon terrace, and the clear outlines of the jagged volcanoes guard 
the lakes sunk deep in their rocky cups. And yet, clear though the 
outlines are, the vast breadth and airiness of the vision bring a 
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certain feeling of transitoriness and unsubstantiality. Veils of cloud 
and mist obliterate or reveal in an instant whole panoramas, and one 
feels very near those elemental forces which can destroy their handi- 
work as easily as they created it. ( 

On the other side of the Rift Valley is another plateau, called the 
Mau, as much as 9,000 feet high, and strangely European in scenery. 
Some parts recall a Scotch moor, and others the downs of Southern 
England. Everywhere there is abundance of meadow land, diversified 
with timber, and of water. Much the same features are found in the 
districts of Nandi and Lumbwa, where, however, the climate is some- 
what warmer, and in the great Gwas Ngisha plateau, which lies to the 
north of the former district. 

After reaching a height of about 8,000 feet the railway descends 
to the comparatively low country (4,000 to 3,500 feet) round Lake 
Victoria, and here again we are in a totally different region, which 
seems thousands of miles distant from the plateau of the Mau, instead 
of barely fifty. It is a low-lying, damp, tropical country, with a dense 
population of peaceful and industrious natives, and also of mosquitoes. 
It is, therefore, unsuitable for European colonisation, but a number 
of Hindus have settled there and successfully cultivate cotton and 
other tropical products. 

Often as East Africa has been described I have given the above 
account because experience has taught me that even those who are 
best acquainted with foreign countries and foreign affairs have very 
little knowledge of these districts for practical purposes. Of the 
regions I have enumerated I would now ask the reader to concentrate 
his attention on what may be conveniently termed the Highlands, 
roughly defined as lying between the stations of Makindu and Fort 
Ternan on the Uganda Railway, and extending to varying distances 
on either side. The almost unanimous verdict of the numerous 
Europeans from the south of the continent who have visited these 
Highlands is that they are like South Africa, but much better. The 
average temperature is about 65° F. in the cool season and 75° F, 
in the hot weather. Local experience extending over about fifteen 
years shows that Europeans can live there in health and bring 
up healthy families. It is certain that European vegetables, fruits, 
cereals, and coffee all thrive. Fibre plants, indiarubber (Landolphia), 
and castor oil are indigenous ; timber is plentiful and excellent for all 
local purposes. Like the coast timber it is now being introduced to 
the European market. The grazing is pronounced by experts to be 
very good. It would seem, therefore, that the whole district is 
peculiarly suited for British colonisation, and is one of those assets 
which the Empire cannot afford to neglect, but should cherish and 
develop with the greatest attention. 

We have done much of which we may be proud for the welfare 
and development of these regions. The slave trade has been entirely 
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suppressed and intertribal wars are almost at an end. The Uganda 
railway has opened up not only the countries through which it passes, 
but also the mysterious sources of the Nile further west, and we are 
able to form stupendous projects for regulating the water supply of 
Egypt. But we have not hitherto utilised the advantages which 
East Africa offers for agriculture, pasturage, and European residence. 
The Foreign Office, by whom it has hitherto been ruled, fully recog- 
nised that it has the qualities necessary for a British colony, and also 
that it is most desirable to reduce the heavy, unremunerative expendi- 
ture to which the African Protectorates at present give rise. All 
that could be done by circulating information in pamphlets and 
notices, and by sending an officer to South Africa specially charged to 
encourage immigration, was done. But there was a lamentable 
discrepancy between promise and performance. When, in response 
to these invitations, colonists began to arrive in the last months of 
1903 no attempt was made to facilitate their settlement. They 
were not allowed—and rightly—to squat where they chose, but they 
found it no easy matter to discover where they might go and where 
they might not. The influx was sudden, and many of the difficulties 
created were inevitable. The greatest, perhaps, was that the country 
had not been surveyed, and that it proved harder than might have 
been expected to engage a sufficient body of surveyors in anything 
like reasonable time. But the necessary inconveniences of the situation 
might have been largely diminished by an increase in the staff of the 
Land Office and some provision for police, guides, road-making, and 
other necessities. I was, however, instructed that no additional 
expenditure could be incurred, and in consequence the European 
immigrants were very dissatisfied with their reception. What was 
needed was to obtain a clear idea of the extent, character, and value 
of the land available, and then to decide the terms on which it could 
be let or sold. But unfortunately, owing to the inadequacy of the 
staff and the absence of information, this was not done. My object 
in writing now is to urge that it should be done speedily and methodi- 
cally. I myself have felt it my duty to resign, though most reluc- 
tantly, my post as his Majesty’s Commissioner, not because I shrank 
from the difficulties of the position, but because I consider that the 
instructions which I received obliged me to commit injustice. Those 
instructions were, no doubt, due to imperfect information, but if one 
insists on acting upon imperfect information good intentions are of 
little value. I do not propose here to enter into personal explana- 
tions, but, since my resignation was intimately connected with land 
questions, I may briefly allude to the facts. The immediate cause 
of it was that amidst difficult circumstances, when justice and policy 
seemed alike to demand that every possible assistance and encourage- 
ment should be shown to settlers, I received a telegram from Lord 
Lansdowne ordering me to cancel two leases of about twenty square 
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miles for private sheep farms which were being arranged with Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Flemmer, two gentlemen from South Africa. 
These are the names which figure principally in the discussion, but the 
decision of the Secretary of State affected at least five or six other 
farms for which leases were being drawn up, and perhaps many more, 
the boundaries within which European settlement was forbidden 
being somewhat vague. Lord Lansdowne made no pretence of con- 
sulting me or inviting my opinions and arguments. He suddenly 
intervened in a matter which, according to custom, would be left in 
the hands of the local authorities, and telegraphed first to inquire what 
leases were being given to Messrs. Chamberlain and Flemmer, and then 
to say that he could not sanction the grant of the farms because he 
was advised by persons in London that they were in the centre of the 
grazing lands essential to the Masai, a most inaccurate expression, for 
if the farms are in those grazing grounds at all it is quite certain that 
they are at their extreme western edge and on the limits of the country 
frequented by the tribe. 

When I demurred to this order he telegraphed again that it was 
absolutely necessary that I should inform Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Flemmer that they could not have their land and that I must make 
this intimation at once. At first I thought that there was some grave 
objection to these particular grants of which I was unaware, but it 
was afterwards plainly stated that the only objection was that already 
given—namely, that they interfere with native rights. Now, it might 
be logical and just, though I do not think it would be correct or politic, 
to maintain that no Europeans should be allowed to settle in a certain 
area along the railway because it was reserved for natives, but Lord 
Lansdowne had just directed me to give the East Africa Syndicate a 
grant of 500 square miles in the same district, and really in the centre 
of the grazing grounds used by the Masai. 

It may be possible for some one sitting in an office in London out 
of touch with East Africa, and dealing only with papers, to make 
these arbitrary rulings and leave it to others to fight the matter out, 
but it was not possible for an official in Africa, in touch with the 
parties concerned and with the plain facts before everybody’s eyes, 
to defend or enforce those rulings with any appearance of consistency. 
The leases were in process of negotiation; the lessees had made 
arrangements for winding up their affairs elsewhere and settling in 
East Africa: they had probably a legal claim—certainly an over- 
whelmingly strong moral claim—to the execution of the contract, 
and the only reason for not executing it immediately was that it was 
unexpectedly alleged to conflict with native rights. If I used that 
argument I could be met with two rejoinders, both absolutely con- 
clusive. Firstly, I had myself given the transaction my general 
approval, and the local officers within whose competence the matter 
was had stated that the leases, subject to certain conditions duly 
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embodied in them, did not interfere with the rights of any natives. 
By reversing this decision we should have broken our word and have 
inspired distrust not only in Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Flemmer, but 
in all applicants for land. The second rejoinder is that the whole 
argument about native rights collapses if the concession to the East 
Africa Syndicate is granted ; for how can it be maintained that the 
syndicate may acquire a freehold of 500 square miles without inter- 
fering with native rights, but that if any one else holds even less than 
a tenth of that amount it is an injustice to natives which will lead to: 
trouble ? 

Such a contention, say Europeans in East Africa, can only be 
made by those who are prejudiced in favour of the syndicate and against 
other applicants: the invocation of native rights is a mere disguise 
for other motives. To this rejoinder I had no reply. Therefore, ag 
I could not defend the position I was ordered to take up, and was 
given no opportunity of entering into argument or explanation with 
Lord Lansdowne, I tendered my resignation, and 1 do not see what 
other course was possible for any one who wished to avoid accusations 
of breaking faith and showing favouritism. If Lord Lansdowne’s 
decision is maintained I think it can only give rise to a lawsuit in 
which the Government will get the worst, but there are signs that it 
probably will not be maintained. 

But though my resignation was largely caused by the particular 
cases of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Flemmer there is nothing personal 
or particular in the real issue at stake—namely, that the East Africa 
Protectorate is suited to be a European colony, and that we should 
endeavour to make it one. I can imagine no more important question 
for a young country, and none on which it is more essential that there 
should be complete agreement between the Commissioner in Africa 
and his superiors in England. Theoretically Lord Lansdowne and 
myself appear to be at one on this subject, the only difference in our 
views being that he is in favour of giving a certain syndicate extensive 
concessions which seem to me unprofitable as they stand, because 
they entail no obligation to develop the country, but are rather of 
the nature of options which can be taken up if the Protectorate is 
made to progress by the efforts of other parties or be neglected if 
prospects are bad. Practically, however, the result of his Lordship’s 
action was to retard and discourage European settlement. An im- 
pression is undoubtedly prevalent in East Africa that except large 
syndicates no Europeans are wanted, and that it is proposed to ad- 
minister it as a series of native States rather than as an English colony. 
On this last point it is desirable to give clear explanations, for the 
idea of affording natives justice and protection is one which is rightly 
dear to a large section of the British public, but the notion that there 
is not room for both Europeans and natives in East Africa is quite 
wrong. On the contrary, it may be safely asserted that there are few 
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countries in the world where European settlement will interfere with 
native rights so little. It has been conjectured that the area of 
the Protectorate is 350,000 square miles, and the population about 
1,500,000, which gives about four persons to a square mile; but in 
a territory of which not even the boundaries are fixed all such statistics 
must be very uncertain, and I would rather state the facts as follows. 
Large districts, suitable for European colonisation, such as the plateaux 
of Mau, Gwas Ngisha, and Laikipia, have no native inhabitants what- 
ever. In other large districts, such as most of the Rift Valley, the 
Settima Range, and the whole of the country between Nairobi and 
the coast (except the Teita district), one may meet natives now and 
again as one marches day by day, but one is pretty sure not to meet 
them every day, and one may go several days without seeing any. 
The coast is a country for planters rather than settlers, but even 
there the chief complaint is that the population is not sufficient to 
supply labour. 

There remain only two districts in which the population is fairly 
dense—namely, the Kavirondo country, on the east of Lake Victoria, 
and the Kikuyu Range, running up from Nairobi to Mount Kenia. 
Of these the first, though fertile, is, like the coast, not a white man’s 
country. Kikuyu certainly presents the problem of offering the best 
agricultural land, but also the largest native population. It is here 
that care and judgment are required in regulating European settle- 
ment, but there is far more land than the natives require, as the most 
casual inspection will show. They are willing enough to labour, and 
the best solution is to retain them in villages on European estates, 
the said villages remaining native property and being excluded from_ 
the European’s holding. When this is impracticable, reserves should 
be created, and the natives either left where they happen to be or 
moved to some place they may select. It may be mentioned that all 
the Kikuyu people are only half settled, and constantly change the 
site of their villages. 

The question of native property, however, as far as it affects 
European colonisation, has not arisen out of the problem presented 
by the Kikuyu, which really does offer difficulties, but out of the case 
of the Masai, which appears to me a perfectly simple matter, com- 
plicated only by perverse ingenuity. The Masai are a tribe of nomadic 
raiders, and in many ways the most interesting race in East Africa. 
They appear to be connected with the Dinka, Latuka, Bari, and 
other Nilotic peoples, and to have come from the north. They were 
formerly the terror of the whole country, and took tribute from all 
travellers. The advent of Europeans, however, destroyed their power, 
and a severe epidemic of small-pox greatly decreased their numbers. 
Recourse to active operations was not necessary, for they soon adopted 
& peaceful attitude. This was mainly due to the fact that on account 
of their habitual raiding all the other natives are their enemies, and 
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were they to engage in a conflict with the Government every soul in 
the country would be against them. The chiefs endeavour to keep 
the young men quiet; but raiding is not extinct, and never will be 
as long as their present social system is maintained, according to 
which the warriors reside in separate villages, not marrying, but 
eohabiting with the immature unmarried girls, and recognising no 
profession as worthy of a gentleman except war. To me, and I 
think to most people who have the welfare of the natives at heart, 
this seems a most abominable system, which we should discourage 
as far as we safely can. Similar institutions among the people 
of Taveta are gradually disappearing, thanks to the efforts of the 
missionaries, and I have little doubt myself that if the Masai are 
exposed to humanising influences they will settle down in villages 
like ordinary natives. The Nandi, Lumbwa, and Njamusi, who were 
all nomads formerly, have done so, and about Nairobi the Masai 
themselves have shown a remarkable tendency to adopt fixed habita- 
tions and decent clothing. The idea of the Foreign Office, however, 
appears to be to make all the best land along the railway in the Rift 
Valley a native reserve into which no Europeans are to be admitted 
with the exception of the inevitable East Africa Syndicate. This 
policy seems to me from every point of view disastrous. Financially 
it must occasion great loss, for to build a railway at immense expense 
through a country which is largely jungle, and then to exclude Euro- 
peans from holding land or doing business along the most promising 
part of the line, is a proceeding which can hardly be said to be com- 
mercially advantageous, and could only be justified if there were 
some very strong reason, such as the hostility of the natives, to support 
it. But the Masai are not hostile to Europeans; they are ready to 
move if it is required, but I believe that they would be perfectly 
friendly if Europeans settled among them. Politically the creation 
of a reserve in the locality proposed is dangerous, for it creates a cause 
of hostility between Europeans and the Masai which does not, and need 
not, exist. It cannot be denied that many Europeans, especially South 
Africans, have strong feelings of animosity against native races, and if 
those who can utilise the advantages of the railway, and the enhanced 
value it gives to the surrounding land, are excluded from that land, 
and it is reserved for natives who do not appreciate those advantages, 
and would rather see the railway removed, it is clear that a permanent 
cause of racial jealousy, which is likely to find effective expression, 
will be established. Further, this native reserve will be surrounded 
by European estates belonging to the syndicate and others who will 
construct roads across it in order to secure access to the railway. 
Does anybody really suppose that a territory placed between a railway, 
which is continually bringing up European elements, and a series of 
European estates which require access to that railway will remain a 
native reserve? On the contrary it will most certainly pass into 
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the hands of Europeans ; but the transfer, which might be amicable 
and bloodless, will probably be accompanied by violence, and certainly 
by a feeling in the minds of the natives that we have failed to keep 
our promises. 

The proper course seems to me extremely simple. It is to ascer- 
tain, as I was in the course of doing when I left the Protectorate, 
what land is really necessary for the tribe and their flocks, neither of 
which are numerically very large compared to the extent of ground 
over which they straggle. Europeans should be allowed to take up 
land which is not required. This settlement should be cautious at 
first, but much land about Lakes Nakuru and Elmenteita, in the 
Endabibi Plain and the Kedong Valley, might be colonised at once. 
The rest should be settled gradually, and with a due regard for possible 
troubles. Personally I believe that the Masai will raise no objection 
to the presence of Europeans, but will gladly act as herdsmen and 
farm servants, for a labour bureau recently opened at Naivasha 
received numerous applications for employment. But if difficulties 
occur, if the two races cannot live in harmony, then the Masai should 
be removed to a reserve, not on the railway or in any place where 
they will come into collision with Europeans, but at some distance. 
They have expressed their willingness to do this if it is desired by the 
Government, and probably the Laikipia plateau would be the best 
locality. 

I myself, however, deprecate the idea of a reserve if it can be 
avoided, because I think our aim should be not to isolate natives, 
but to civilise them by contact. To the best of my belief no one with 
the interests of religion and philanthropy at heart has asked for a 
reserve, and the only missionary who has paid special attention to the 
Masai spoke to me strongly against the whole system of reserves and 
isolation. The idea emanates rather from gentlemen with a taste for 
sport and wild nature. Lord Hindlip was perfectly correct when, 
in an article published in this Review some months ago, he said that 
in certain circles in East Africa there is a strong prejudice against 
European immigrants. The feeling is not unnatural: the beginnings 
and even the ripe fruits of introduced civilisation are less picturesque 
than the barbarism which they replace ; but if one wishes to preserve 
the romance of savage life one should not build a railway and announce 
that one wishes to make it pay its way. 

For the above reasons I maintain that, as far as native rights 
are concerned, the colonisation of East Africa.by Europeans should 
occasion no difficulties, and that we may promote the movement with 
@ good conscience. 

The moment seems opportune to inquire what should be done 
to assist and encourage this colonisation, since, after April next, the 
territory will be administered by the Colonial Office, and changes 
will probably occur. 
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Since one of the principal objects of Government must be to reduce 
the very considerable expenditure incurred on behalf of the African 
Protectorates it may seem unreasonable to begin by recommending 
a more liberal budget, but no one who is acquainted with the details 
of East African finance can fail to be struck by the want of propor- 
tion between the expenditure on the Uganda Railway and on the rest 
of the administration. The former has been lavish in the extreme, 
the latter equally parsimonious; up to 1901 about 5,000,000/. had 
been spent on the railway, and about 750,000/. in all on the rest of 
the Protectorate since its foundation in 1895. If one considers that 
a railway can only pay if the country through which it passes is pro- 
ductive and prosperous, the difference seems extreme. All the high 
officials, to whom I have used this argument for years, have admitted 
its force, but none of them has ever wrung from the Treasury the 
extra funds desired; so I suppose it must be admitted that they are 
unobtainable. Nevertheless the need for some extra expenditure 
sufficient to provide the country with adequate police, land officers, 
surveyors, roads, and other such necessaries is great, and the return 
certain. If more money cannot be provided I would suggest economy 
in military expenditure. Instead of any decrease under this head 
it is at present proposed to establish an extra reserve battalion in 
the Protectorate, which is, in my opinion, entirely unnecessary. In 
saying this I am not afraid of going against the advice of the military 
authorities at home, for I believe they claim no local knowledge, and 
judge the situation entirely by general military principles. That is 
to say, they calculate that there are so many Europeans who may be 
attacked by so many natives, and that, therefore, so many troops 
are necessary to protect them. But local experience shows that 
there is not the smallest reason to apprehend any combination of 
natives against the white population, tribal enmity being strong and 
no idea of unity existing. And if such a combination of natives against 
Europeans were possible would it be safe to rely on a force which is 
itself composed of African natives? Clearly not. Further expendi- 
ture on African troops appears to me, therefore, quite unnecessary. 
I would form a volunteer corps of Europeans, decrease the troops, 
and increase the police force, who are cheaper and quite capable of 
doing most of the military work which has to be done. I have little 
doubt that in this way an economy of 20,000/. or 30,0001. might be 
made, which would go a long way towards covering the expenditure 
indicated above. , 

Perhaps, however, the really greatest need of the Protectorate is 
not more money but more local government. At present the govern- 
ment is administered nominally by the Commissioner in his own name, 
but really under very strict instructions from London. Legislation 
is by ordinance, but except in cases of emergency no ordinances may 
be published without reference home, which generally takes many 
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months. Nor does it follow that if a regulation is of exclusively local 
importance and recommended by all the local authorities concerned 
it will be passed. Some time ago regulations were drafted for licensing 
boatmen at Mombasa, in order to put an end to the disorder and 
violence which resulted from all sorts of natives being allowed to 
take passengers to and from the steamers. It was proposed that the 
licensed boatmen should wear blue jerseys, which would render them 
recognisable, and which they would gladly have used. But in spite 
of all arguments the Secretary of State said that he could not sanction 
this proposal.. Why, I have never been able to understand, for no 
reason was given except that the measure was ‘inexpedient.’ I, living 
on the spot as Commissioner, should never have ventured to dis- 
pute the suggestions of the port officer and maritime authorities on 
such a detail of discipline, but neither arguments nor entreaty had 
any effect on the inflexible omniscience of the Foreign Office. Natur- 
ally the same sort of thing happens in matters of greater importance : 
the opinions of the local authorities are frequently overruled ; very 
frequently also elaborate ordinances, often much too elaborate for 
the state of the country, are prepared at home without consulting 
those on the spot, and are merely sent out for publication. 

A further evil is that there is absolutely nothing in the nature of 
a council, and even the local officials are somewhat out of touch with 
the public. They are apt to think that they know best what the 
unofficial world really wants, and the unofficial world is apt to ignore 
the really serious difficulties which often prevent the execution of 
what seem simple requests. Hence arises much discontent; the 
public are dissatisfied with the local officials, and the local officials 
are dissatisfied with the officials in London. The remedy for all this 
does not seem to ine difficult. At present, of course, anything like 
representative government is premature, but there is no reason why 
there should not be a council to assist the Commissioner composed of 
unofficial as well as of official members. Such a council exists next 
door in German East Africa, where the European element is 
certainly not stronger than in British territory. It is most desirable 
that there should be officers on the council of general colonial 
experience. Local experience is naturally indispensable and invalu- 
able, but it is not sufficient to enable East African officials to deal 
with the numerous problems created by European immigration, and 
the staff should be strengthened by men who have some practical 
knowledge of how. such problems are dealt with in such Colonies as 
South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. As long as no general 
principle and no interest not represented on the council is involved 
it ought to be possible to settle local affairs locally, and a report home 
of the action taken should be sufficient. Whenever general questions 
or wider interests are concerned the point must, of course, be referred 
home, but except in some special case, such as a matter of Imperial 
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moment, I think the council should be consulted on all legislation 
and its opinions not be rejected by the home authorities without good 
reason. The main difficulty in the matter is no doubt the old one of 
finance : regulations have a way of requiring funds for their execution. 
East Africa has undergone a rather sudden transition in this respect. 
Formerly the impossibility of communication necessitated the grant 
of unusual powers of expenditure and an equally unusual leniency in 
audit. Now the strict system in force in settled countries, which 
requires not only accounts but forecasts of expenditure, has been 
introduced. The Commissioner is obliged to send home in November 
a detailed estimate of every item of the expenditure which will take 
place in the twelve months beginning in the following April. When 
once this estimate is approved he can only reallocate sums under 
1001. Such a system is really only feasible in a country which has 
settled down in fixed conditions. It is not workable in an expanding 
and changing country where a district unheard of twelve months 
before may suddenly become a busy centre. It is not very easy to 
propose any plan which will satisfy the needs of the Protectorate as 
well as the just requirements of the Lords of the Treasury, but there 
are precedents in East Africa for the appropriation of lump sums 
to specified purposes, such as ‘ military reorganisation,’ without any 
allocation of details, and I think a sum of 20,000I. or 30,0001. should 
be assigned in this way for expenditure on assisting European colonisa- 
tion in a wide sense. Such assistance would include in the first instance 
arrangements for survey and the creation of an adequate land office, 
with a staff sufficient to cope with the applications for estates. It 
need hardly be said that it is of the utmost importance to make sure 
that applicants are able and ready to develop their land, and are not 
obtaining it for merely speculative purposes with a view to selling it 
on the first favourable opportunity. With this object it is necessary 
to have proof that they have sufficient means, and to insert in the 
lease conditions which shall neither be onerous nor allow land to be 
locked up uselessly. All this requires the time and attention of a far 
more considerable staff than is at present in existence. 

Then it is undoubtedly necessary to construct more roads and 
bridges. The whole of the Southern Mau, some twelve or fifteen 
hundred square miles of grazing land and timber, is at present practi- 
cally inaccessible. Immigrants are ready to go there when the way is 
open, but one cannot expect to direct the stream to an uninhabited, 
unmapped country, unless the Government makes some attempt to 
establish communications and organisation. A certain number of 
white police are also necessary. At present the force is composed 
entirely of Africans and Indians, but it is evident that these cannot 
deal with disorderly Europeans. Further, in allotting’ land it is 
desirable to state clearly the principles on which it is allotted, and on 
this subject there has been much uncertainty. A distinction may 
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fairly be drawn between the earliest concessions given to attract and 
encourage experiments in an unknown country and the normal grants 
offered afterwards. In the former case I see no objection to holdings . 
of twenty, fifty, or a hundred thousand acres or to using the assistance 
of syndicates to start ventures too arduous for private enterprise. 
But when once the value of the land is known it is most desirable to 
prevent it from being absorbed by a few capitalists. I believe it is 
recognised as an evil in South Africa that so much property is owned 
by a few syndicates, and I cannot agree with the policy which in 
East Africa gives large tracts to one of these bodies on far more 
favourable terms than private individuals can obtain. But in any 
case the most important point is that the holders of large properties 
should be obliged to-develop and utilise them and not be able to lock 
them up, as is unfortunately possible under some leases drafted in 
London. As for the size of normal holdings to be granted now, it 
appears that in the more accessible parts of the Protectorate 5,000 
acres for grazing and 640 for agriculture is a fair average for good 
land. In many places the distribution of water or the inferior quality 
of the soil may necessitate much larger holdings—say, of 12,000 acres 
—and those who are willing to go to the less accessible districts and 
act as real pioneers may still be justly allowed estates of 25,000 acres or 
more. But in dealing with all these questions the first necessity 
appears to me to be the advice of those who have had experience 
of land settlement elsewhere, and this has hitherto not been forth- 
coming. 

One point of detail which requires special attention is the game 
regulations. The rules in force have attained their object of pre- 
venting the destruction of the large game which nature has so plenti- 
fully bestowed on these regions, but they are not compatible with the 
holding of private property by Europeans, and for preserving game 
in the future it is clear we must depend on game reserves, in which 
shooting is forbidden, rather than on elaborate regulations as to how 
many animals may be killed. Fortunately the establishment of these 
reserves is an easy matter, for the country where game is most abundant 
is also that which is least in request for other purposes, such as the 
Serengeti plains and the districts near the German frontier and Lake 
Baringo. The present fee for a settler’s licence (101.) is too high. It 
has been vainly pointed out to the Foreign Office that settlers will 
not pay it, and that the result of insisting on it is that nobody takes 
out a licence and'everybody poaches. The Government are powerless 
to deal with the abuse, and both the game and the revenue suffer. If 
the licence were reduced to about 3/. it would probably be taken out 
by most persons. 

But apart from this the whole question requires consideration 
by @ committee who will weigh the interests of landowners as well as 
of sportsmen, for the most innocent of large wild animals, such as 
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zebras, may do considerable damage on an estate. Yet a proprietor, 
though provided with a licence, may kill only two. 

I think that only immigrants of European race should be allowed 
to settle in the Highlands, or, in other words, that Indians should not 
be permitted to do so.. It may be doubted whether any Indians 
genuinely desire to settle in these districts, for the conditions of 
climate and agriculture are not such as appeal to them. On the 
other hand, they are undoubtedly most anxious to acquire land for 
speculative purposes, and experience in Zanzibar, where much 
property has been sold by impecunious Arabs, shows that it is not 
to. the advantage of a country that estates should pass into the 
hands of non-resident Indian landlords. Also, the mixture of 
Europeans and Africans is quite sufficient, and it is not advisable 
to introduce a third element which may quarrel with both. There 
seems, however, to be no objection to encouraging Indian settle- 
ment on the coast. and near Lake Victoria. The climate of these 
districts is not good for Europeans, but it resembles many parts of 
India, particularly Madras, and there are facilities for cultivation 
with irrigation, such as Indians are accustomed to. 

The mention of mixture of races reminds me of the project of 
establishing a Jewish colony on the Gwas Ngisha plateau. This pro- 
posal was made rather suddenly last year at a moment when the 
prospects of the East Africa Protectorate seemed far from brilliant. 
The completion of the Uganda Railway produced an exodus of work- 
men and contractors which seriously affected trade, and there was 
as yet no indication that Europeans were likely to immigrate to the 
Protectorate in any numbers on their own account, and neither the 
funds nor the organisation were forthcoming to arrange a scheme of 
colonisation. It was understood, however, that very large sums would 
be available for the establishment of a Jewish colony, and in these 
circumstances I gave a very qualified assent to the project. My 
hesitation did not arise from any anti-Semitic feeling, but from doubt 
as to whether any beneficial result would be obtained. I do not 
understand how the aspirations of the Zionists will be furthered by a 
settlement in East Africa, which is neither in Palestine nor on the 
road to it: the proposed colony would not be sufficiently large to 
appreciably relieve the congested and suffering Jewish population of 
some parts of Eastern Europe, and it is to my mind exceedingly 
doubtful if the climate and agricultural life would be in any way 
suitable to Israelites. However, as long as it was merely a question 
of making an experiment in an isolated and unused part of Africa the 
objections were not serious, but when the country began to attract 
British immigrants who showed an inclination to settle all round the 
proposed Jewish colony I considered that the scheme became dangerous 
and deprecated its execution. It was tantamount to reproducing in 
East Africa the very conditions which have caused so much distress 
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in Eastern Europe—that is to say, the existence of a compact mass of 
Israelites, differing in language and customs from the surrounding 
population, to whom they are likely to be superior in business capacity, 
but inferior in fighting power. To my mind it is best to frankly 
recognise that such conditions can never exist without danger to the 
public peace. 

Finally, a matter of importance, which demands most careful con- 
sideration, is the coinage of the Protectorate. This at present consists 
of rupees, annas, and pice, as in India, and it is proposed to replace it 
by rupees with decimal subdivisions, as in Ceylon, which is certainly 
a change for the better as far as it goes. When the proposal was first 
made, about two years ago, it was reasonable enough, as the commercial 
relations of the Protectorate seemed to be largely with India; but, 
as the discussion has been allowed to drag on, and as meanwhile the 
European element has increased and relations with South Africa have 
grown closer, I think that if any change is made the possible intro- 
duction of British currency should again be considered. 

C. Extor. 
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FREE THOUGHT IN 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
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FREE THOUGHT, AS CONDEMNED BY THE LEADERS OF ANGLICAN 
ORTHODOXY 


Discussion is now frequent among our clergy of all schools as to why 
the habit of church-going is so generally on the decline in this country. 
According to some of them, it is due to the fact that our services are 
too dull ; according to others, that they are too ornate and theatrical ; 
according to others, to the fact that we happen to have no good 
preachers, or that the clergy are out of touch with social or political 


problems, or that Sunday excursion trains, Sunday concerts, and 
bicycles, are to a growing degree seducing an indifferent multitude, 
who once would have gone to church for want of something better to 
do. It hardly seems to have occurred to any of the numerous dis- 
putants that the fact which alarms them may be due to a deeper and 
far more obvious reason, and that laymen may perhaps be ceasing 
to go to church because our Church services are impregnated with 
assertions and implications, many of which they have come to doubt, 
many of which they have come to deny, and some of which even the 
most reverent of them have come to regard with ridicule. 

Whether or how far this explanation is the true one is a question 
which in plain language I propose to discuss here ; and in trying to 
answer it I shall, instead of dealing directly with the state of opinion 
which prevails amongst the laymen of the defaulting congregations, 
examine the opinions openly expressed and taught by the most 
thoughtful and highly educated of the Anglican clergy themselves. 

Two incidents have lately occurred within the English Church 
which make such an inquiry appropriate to the present moment. 
Two distinguished clergymen have, on account of their published 
opinions, incurred the formal censure of two scandalised bishops. 
The clergymen I refer to are Canon Hensley Henson and Mr. Beeby : 
the scandalised bishops are those of London and Worcester. 

Now what is it precisely that these two clergymen have done ? 
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They have merely ventured to apply to parts of the New Testament 
those methods of scholarship, criticism, and ordinary common sense 
which the Bishop of Worcester has been foremost in declaring that 
we must apply to the Old; and as the honest result of obeying both 
the bishop’s precept and his example, they have reached respectively 
the two following conclusions. Mr. Beeby’s conclusion is that the Virgin 
Birth of Christ cannot be reasonably held on the strength of the Gospel 
evidence for it. Canon Henson’s conclusion is that the Gospel evidence 
is equally worthless in respect of Christ’s physical resurrection. 

Both express themselves in the most guarded way that is possible 
for them. Mr. Beeby declares that he believes as devoutly as any- 
body that Christ in some sense was veritably God incarnate ; nor does 
he even, so far as he himself is concerned, dismiss in so many words 
the Virgin Birth as legendary. He maintains, however, that the 
Gospel evidences for it can warrant nobody in demanding that any- 
body else should accept it as an historical fact; and he farther main- 
tains that such an acceptance of it is altogether unnecessary to a full 
belief in the essentials of Christian doctrine. He treats it in short as 
a kind of pious opinion, which may still be suitably entertained by 
those who like to retain it, but which has for the modern mind no 
importance whatever. 

The doctrine of the resurrection is treated by Canon Henson in a 
way which is more conservative, and at the same time more frankly 
revolutionary. He declares that he himself believes, and that no one 
is a Christian who does not believe, in the personal resurrection of 
Christ as a central and unquestionable fact; but to believe in the 
fact, he goes on to argue, is one thing, and to believe the account of 
it as given in the Gospels is another. It is no exaggeration of Canon 
Henson’s views to say that, according to him, the Gospel account is 
not only a tissue of legends, the details of which are quite imaginary, 
but a tissue of legends which degrade a spiritual event by materialising 
it. That the Gospel accounts are as a fact mere legends is apparent, 
he says, if from nothing else, from their absolutely irreconcilable 
character. The stories about the empty sepulchre contradict each 
other in essential particulars. Still more contradictory are the stories 
of Christ’s subsequent reappearances. One account assigns them to 
Galilee, another to the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. Dr. Sanday, he 
points out, has done his best to reconcile them ; but has failed to do 
so even to his own satisfaction. In short, if tried by the tests of 
common sense, the stories of a physical resurrection are individually 
and collectively incredible. These stories, however, says Canon 
Henson, are not the earliest accounts of the great event, but the 
latest. The earliest account of it is that given by St. Paul, who 
exhibits its nature in a very different light. St. Paul mentions the 
appearance of Christ to himself as only one of a number of cognate 
appearances vouchsafed to the apostles, and five hundred other 
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believers. St. Paul, however, contended with the utmost emphasis 
that the risen body is not flesh and blood. The material body, so he 
said, perishes ; it is the spiritual body that is quickened: and this, 
which is true of the resurrection of ordinary men, is equally true of 
the resurrection of Christ, which is the type of it. St. Paul’s testimony 
is earlier than that of the Gospels : that of the Gospels does but debase 
and overcloud it. Is it possible, Canon Henson continues, to suppose 
that St. Paul believed, or had even heard of, the story of the empty 
tomb, or looked on ‘ as worthy of credence ’ such farther ‘ materialising 
details ’ as Christ’s begging His disciples to note that He had ‘ flesh and 
bones,’ and that He, like them, was able to eat broiled fish? The 
answer must, says Canon Henson, ‘ certainly be that St. Paul believed 
nothing of the kind.’ The resurrection of Christ, His subsequent 
reappearances, and His ascension, were all events that took place 
on @ non-material plane, and had, in an objective sense, no material 
counterparts. He rose and ascended in the spirit; in the spirit He 
reappeared to His disciples, just as He still does to those who are 
worthy of seeing Him. 

Here, then, we have within the limits of the English Church two 
examples—specially striking from the manner in which they have 
been obtruded on our notice—of the great fact that that modern 
method of criticism, to the results of which everyone has abandoned 
the beginning of Genesis with equanimity, does not, and cannot, limit 
itself to those discredited chapters, but is steadily extending itself, 
and is extending itself with allied results, to every part of the Scriptures 
that deals with miraculous events—not excepting those which all the 
Churches till yesterday accepted in their literal sense as absolutely 
beyond question, and looked on as the sign and essence of the truth 
of the Christian faith. Now, if the opinions of Mr. Beeby and Canon 
Henson, which have so horrified their respective bishops, stood by 
themselves, or if they merely represented opinions which a growing 
number of our clergy are, for personal reasons, now coming to share, 
they might not perhaps possess any very great significance. The 
case is, however, the exact reverse of this. Not only do these opinions 
not stand by themselves, but they do not represent any mental temper 
or process which, in any serious sense, is peculiar to those who pro- 
fess them. On the contrary, they represent conclusions, or at least the 
kind of conclusions, to which every competent thinker finds himself— 
as will appear presently—forced to come in proportion as, without 
reserve, he applies to the matters in question a certain method of 
reasoning, or assimilates the accepted results which others have reached 
by means of it. We have to do with the results of a method, not of 
the temerities of individuals. 

What, therefore, Canon Henson and Mr. Beeby have done is to 
raise in an acute form the two following questions: First, how far 
will this method, if used without reservations, necessarily carry any 
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competent thinker who adopts it? Secondly, if—as we have seen 
to be actually the case—it is forcing those who adopt it to question or 
repudiate doctrines which all traditional orthodoxy regards as essential 
and fundamental, on what grounds, and by what argumentative 
means, do the orthodox heads of the Church, such as the Bishops of 
London and Worcester, propose to keep the application of it within 
bounds? Let us first see how far, as a matter of fact, the application 
of it unrebuked has gone in our Church already, not only amongst 
its liberal thinkers, but amongst the most conservative also. We 
will deal merely with points of the first importance. 


II 


FREE THOUGHT AS PREVALENT THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND GENERALLY WITH REGARD TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Let us begin, then, with going back for a moment to the opening 
chapters of Genesis, which the Bishop of Worcester notoriously admits 
to be mythical. So far as these merely refer to cosmogony or ethnical 
history, the admission, now so unanimous, that there is no historical 
truth in them, need have no direct effect on any specially Christian 
doctrine. These chapters, however, contain one incident at all 
events—namely, the Fall of man, which lies at the root of all tradi- 
tional orthodoxy ; and though orthodoxy allows us to suppose that 
the snake and the apple were symbolical, it has always assumed that 
they symbolise a definite historical fact, of the general nature of which 
no doubt could be tolerated. This was the fact that the original 
condition of man was happy and free from evil; that from this con- 
dition our first human ancestor fell; and that all the evil that now 
exists in the world is due to his having transmitted the consequences 
of his fall to his descendants. As Cardinal Newman says, the whole 
orthodox Christian scheme stands or falls with a belief in some great 
‘ aboriginal catastrophe.’ But what is the Church of England coming 
to teach to-day? As Mr. Beeby has pointed out, its clergy of all 
schools have united to throw this old belief to the winds; and how 
general the movement has become he illustrates by reference to a 
work recently issued by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and specially intended to meet the attacks of rationalism. 
According to this manifesto, the Fall has nothing to do, in a literal 
sense, with the disobedience of any primeval ancestor. The child, 
says the author, is born ‘absolutely without consciousness of sin.’ 
The Fall comes when the faculty of conscience awakens. ‘The Fall 
means the struggle of the twofold nature of man.’ 

Let us next turn to the event which for all the Churches hitherto 
has come next to the Fall in point both of time and of doctrinal import- 
ance. For all the Churches hitherto, just as the fall of Adam formed 
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the historical beginning of all human evil, so did God’s Covenant with 
Abraham, as an actual historical event, inaugurate the scheme of 
redemption by which human evil was to be remedied. The Bishop of 
Worcester finds much ambiguous comfort in the thought that, unlike 
Adam, Abraham was a real person ; but even the conservative scholars 
who are the bishop’s closest allies now openly confess that this 
somewhat barren admission is the utmost that criticism will allow us ; 
that. the story of the patriarch’s life has no biographical value ; and 
that God’s tautological covenants with him are as fabulous as the 
snake and the apple. 

Let us now glance briefly at the rest of the Old Testament, in so 
far as it contains specific statements or elements which have formed 
an essential part of orthodox Christianity hitherto. The most obvious 
of these are the miracles of Hebrew history generally, from the talking 
of Balaam’s ass to the stoppage of the sun by Joshua. It doubtless 
cannot be contended that all or any of these are in themselves essential 
to the Christian faith ; but'a general belief that the God of the chosen 
people did perform a series of astonishing miracles for their benefit 
has, :by its implications, certainly formed hitherto an absolutely 
essential part of the Christian view of history. How then are they 
generally regarded in the Church of England to-day? Our clergy, 
encouraged by the Bishop of Worcester himself, are thrusting them, 
ene after another, into the background, and, if they do not deny them 
in detail, are burying them under the broad assertion that in matters 
relating to the order of nature and suspensions of it, ‘ the Bible reflects, 
and does not rise above, the knowledge and ideas of the times in which 
its various authors lived.’ If this assertion does not imply an abandon- 
ment.of belief in the literal truth of these miracles as a whole, it is 
difficult to impute to it any meaning at all. 

But far more important than any change that has taken place in 
the views of our clergy as to miracles of the kind just mentioned, is 
the parallel change which has taken place in their views with regard 
to the character of the Old Testament prophecies. The orthodox 
idea.of a prophecy was a foretelling of future events with such super- 
natural: accuracy that, though prior to its fulfilment its meaning 
may have been vague and cryptic, :it is seen when its fulfilment is 
accomplished to have been true in its minutest particulars. This 
applies more especially to the supposed prophecies as to Christ—such 
as the bearing ofa son by’a virgin, the “ standing of a Redeemer on the 
earth,’ the burial in the rich man’s sepulchre, and others equally 
familiar. 

But now Anglican scholarship, irrespective of parties, frankly 
admits, as to these great: classical passages, that the meaning tradi- 
tionally imputed to them, on which so much has been built, is due to 
a, complete misunderstanding of what they meant in reality ; whilst 
the: Bishop of Worcester himself makes the yet more sweeping 
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assertion that ‘prophetic inspiration is consistent with erroneous 
prediction.’ 

How completely such views as these revolutionise the conception 
universally prevalent hitherto of the meaning of what has been called 
pre-Christian Christianity, and the entire system of theology and 
apologetic based on it, is a fact too obvious! to require emphasis here. 
And now let us turn from the Old Testament to the New, and, 
putting aside for the moment the views of Canon Henson and Mr. 
Beeby, which orthodoxy still rejects, let us see what novel conclusions 
it has reached and promulgated itself. 


Ill 


FREE THOUGHT AS EXEMPLIFIED BY THE LEADERS OF ANGLICAN 
ORTHODOXY WITH REGARD TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 






























In dealing with these conclusions of current Anglican orthodoxy, 
I shall appeal to two of its most distinguished and earnest represen- 
tatives. One of them shall be the Bishop of Worcester, the other 
shall be Dr. Sanday, a scholar almost equally famous, with whom the 
bishop has publicly avowed himself to be in the closest sympathy. 
We will therefore take the views of these two authorities together, 
and see how far their treatment of the New Testament alters the 
traditional view of the principal events narrated in it. 

They both, then, start with admitting that the Gospels are full of 
errors, and demand in various parts very unequal credence. The 
accounts, for instance, of the circumstances in which Christ’s dis- 
courses were spoken were ‘ often nothing more than vague conjectures 
of the Evangelists.’ Inaccuracies of this kind are not in themselves 
important ; but the errors of the Evangelists as historians are far 
from ending here. ‘Subjective visions’ are described by them as 
objective occurrences: for example, says the Bishop of Worcester, 
the appearance of the angel to Zacharias, which ‘was probably an 
inward intimation represented to his imagination in the outward 
form of an angel.’ Similarly, Dr. Sanday declares that the ‘ incidents 
of Christ’s temptation are on the face of them not historical facts.’ 
Nor does he stop here. The ‘casting out of devils’—of which the 
majority of Christ’s miracles consisted—was not really a casting out 
of devils at all. Christ Himself certainly imagined that it was so ; 
but He imagined this in accordance with ‘ the ideas of the time,’ the 
assumption of these ideas ‘ being part of His incarnate manhood’ ; 
whilst as to the miracles of the loaves and His walking on the water, 
whatever actual incidents may lie at the bottom of these, ‘a nine- 
teenth century observer would have given, had he been present, a 
different account from that which has come down to us.’ Again, says 
the bishop, there are incidents in St. Matthew of another class, such 
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as ‘ the ass beside the colt,’ ‘ the mingling of gall with the wine,’ and 
the ‘ thirty pieces of silver,’ which were ‘ due to the influence of the 
language of Zacharias and the Psalmist respectively.’ Canon Henson 
has mentioned most of the above points in his recent letter to the 
Bishop of London, remarking by the way that the present Bishop of 
Exeter has made equally short work with the gift of tongues at Pente- 
cost, which cannot, he says, be accepted as meaning that the apostles 
‘received the more or less permanent power of preaching in foreign 
languages.’ 

But the most important part of the matter is yet to come. I 
called attention just now to Dr. Sanday’s admission that the human 
knowledge of Christ, Who believed that He was casting out devils 
when He was really doing nothing of the kind, must have been limited 
like the knowledge of His contemporaries. The Bishop of Worcester 
elaborates this view of the case, with which he is in entire agreement, 
and maintains that Christ spoke with superhuman knowledge only 
about such spiritual matters as the moral character of God, and of 
man’s proper relation to Him, and neither did nor could speak other- 
wise than in accordance with the ignorance of His time as to all ques- 
tions connected with science and human history. Thus His accept- 
ance of certain prophecies in the Old Testament in a sense different 
from that which it is possible for a scholar to attribute to them, and 
His evident but mistaken opinion that the establishment of His 
Kingdom would be immediate, neither bind us to accept what scholar- 
ship or experience have disproved, nor are, on the other hand, incon- 
sistent with His truly divine character. 

Now to most plain men it will seem that, when thus inter- 
preted, the New Testament must bear to objective fact a position 
indistinguishable from that borne by the Old, which, as the bishop 
admits, begins with mere myths or legends, and then develops into 
very inaccurate history, associated with a series of doubtful and negli- 
gible prodigies and prophecies whose ‘ inspiration is consistent with 
erroneous prediction.’ But the Bishop of Worcester and his allies 
repudiate this inference with indignation. It represents the precise 
error which it is their special mission to combat. There is, says the 
bishop, a perfectly obvious reason ‘ why what can be admitted in the 
Old Testament cannot, without results disastrous to the Christian creed, 
be admitted in the New.’ This reason is that the Old Testament is 
merely ‘a record of how God produced a need, or anticipation, or 
ideal, whilst the New Testament records how as a fact He satisfied it. 
The absolute coincidence of idea with fact is vital in the realisation, 
not in the preparation for it.” Such language may seem extraordinary 
and indeed almost unintelligible, when we consider the manner in 
which, as we have just seen, the New Testament is treated by the 
bishop and his friends themselves. But he and they mean some- 
thing by it, and that something is this. All the New Testament 
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miracles may be explained away as ‘ ideas not coincident with fact,’ 
four only being excepted, and placed on a different footing. These are 
Christ’s Virgin Birth, His Divinity, His Resurrection, and His Ascension. 
Between these and all the others a sharp line is to be drawn. Let 
us now consider the question of how the bishop and his friends draw it. 


IV 


HOW DO THE LEADERS OF ANGLICAN ORTHODOXY JUSTIFY THEIR 
RETENTION Of CERTAIN MIRACLES, WHILST REJECTING THE 
MAJORITY, ON CRITICAL AND OTHER GROUNDS ? 


In the Bishop of Worcester’s essay on Inspiration in Luz Mundi 
he gives us the key to his own logical position, which is that of Dr. 
Sanday also, and of the modern champions of orthodoxy in the Church 
of England generally. The belief in the objective reality of these 
four great miracles, which are for them the irreducible and distinctive 
essence of Christianity, has, they say, no direct dependence on the 
evidence of the Gospels whatsoever. Belief in them rests primarily— 
to quote the Bishop of Worcester’s words—on certain ‘ moral disposi- 
tions, which predispose to belief, and make acceptable and credible 
the thing to be believed.’ Belief in the inspiration of Scripture is a 
‘superstructure ’ raised upon, ‘ but is not among, the bases’ of this 
prior belief. If we examine the matter more closely we shall see that, 
according to the bishop, this prior belief starts with the moral con- 
viction that Christ is God our Redeemer—which fact, as another 
writer has said, is known to us directly as a kind of ‘ spiritual experi- 
ence’; and from this fact we are logically led on to the others—that 
His birth was miraculous, that He rose, and went back to Heaven. 
It also appears that, according to the Bishop of Worcester, our belief 
in the inspiration of the Scriptures, in which these events are recorded, 
arises in the same way; but though this belief is essential to the 
Christian faith, and though the Bishop of Worcester will not allow it to 
be tampered with, it simply means, he says, after all—what? Nothing 
more than ‘such an acceptance of the Gospels, and the trustworthi- 
ness of the other apostolic documents, as justifies the belief that our 
Lord was actually born of the Virgin Mary, manifested as the Son of 
God according to the spirit of holiness, crucified, raised again the 
third day from the dead, and exalted to the right hand of the Father.’ 

Now it would be very easy to dismiss this argument with ridicule— 
to urge, for example, that it is a mere argument in a circle. The 
Gospels are true because they record the miracles; the miracles are 
true because they are recorded in the Gospels. But the bishop’s 
position generally is somewhat less absurd than it looks, and before 
we criticise it we must try to understand it fairly. That religious 
teachers, by their personal character and their doctrine, may produce 
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an instinctive belief that they are superhuman beings is a fact attested 
by religions that have nothing to do with Christ. It is also a fact 
that when such a belief has established itself, there has been among 
the believers a widespread and natural propensity to associate the 
superhuman being with various superhuman events—especially with 
.&@ superhuman birth ; and when once a belief in these events has been 
established, to ascribe inspiration to the writings which record them 
as actual facts. Nor need we, even if we adopt the Bishop of Wor- 
cester’s theory, regard the importance which he assigns to the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures as illogical. Faith and spiritual insight—such 
is his obvious meaning—show us conclusively that such and such 
events must have happened. The Scriptures show us how, as a matter 
of fact, they did happen ; for they happened, if they happened at all, 
in some definite way. 

The bishop’s position, then, is not theoretically unreasonable. 
According to him, and all orthodox Christians, the unique characteristic 
of the Christian faith is this—that while other religions, such as 
Buddhism, have appealed to men’s moral natures, and suggested 
ideas and doctrines not unlike those of Christianity, these ideas have 
been ‘ coincident with’ no true miraculous facts; but the Christian 
religion represents ideas which, however like these in some ways, 
differ from them specifically in one—that their historical coincidence 
with miraculous fact is ‘absolute.’ If, then, starting with the assump- 
tion that Christ’s personal character conveys to the human heart a 
conviction of His divine nature, we could also maintain that the 
Gospels were true in every detail, the bishop’s position would be 
obviously consistent with itself. It would be even consistent with 
itself if the Gospels were full of errors—as the bishop really admits 
them to be—with regard to minor matters, so long as their evidence 
was beyond the reach of criticism with regard to the four great 
miracles which alone he declares to be essential. But here is the 
point at which his whole case breaks down ; and no one in this country 
has done more than he himself to prepare the ordinary Christian for 
realising how completely it does so. 

We have seen with what conscientious boldness, up to a certain 
point, he discards, or is prepared to discard, the whole of the Gospel 
miracles as due to the imagination, the superstition, or the defective 
information of the Evangelists. If we take his admissions together 
with those of Dr. Sanday, nearly every important marvel which was 
supposed to mark Christ’s divinity—the angelic appearances which 
announced it, His typical acts of healing, the incidents of His tempta- 
tion, His multiplication of the loaves, His walking on the water, His 
transfiguration, His own prevision of the coming of His divine Kingdom, 
the fulfilment of prophecy by the offering of gall mingled with wine— 
are all reduced to ‘ideas which are not coincident with facts.’ We 
should have, in short, a Christ as natural as the Christ of Renan if it 
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were not for the four miracles which our apologists refuse to abandon 
—His Virgin Birth, His Godhead, His Resurrection, and His Ascension. 
If, however, we apply to the Gospel accounts of these the same critical 
method which the bishop has applied to the others, we shall find that 
these four are incomparably the most unbelievable of all, and that 
the Bishop of Worcester actually admits them to be so. He and his 
friends are perfectly well aware that the Gospel accounts of the Resur- 
rection and Ascension are hopelessly contradictory as they stand, and 
that the Gospels unite in imputing human limitations to Christ which 
force us to reconstruct our old ideas of His Godhead, and discriminate 
sharply His divine from His human utterances. As it is impossible 
here to take all the four miracles in detail, we will confine ourselves 
to the bishop’s vindication of one—namely, the Virgin Birth, of the 
literal truth of which, and the Christian’s obligation to believe in it, 
he has in so marked a way exhibited himself as the special champion. 
The reality of this miracle we may take as a test case. If the bishop 
and his friends cannot establish this, they will certainly be unable to 
establish that of the three others. 

In this case, again, the bishop frankly admits that the Gospel 
stories, as they stand, cannot possibly be accurate. Two of the 
Evangelists omit the incident altogether, and the two who record 
it—that is to say, Luke and Matthew—not only give it with widely 
different details, but associate it with genealogies which nobody can 
take seriously. Here, indeed, says the bishop, are great apparent 
difficulties ; but they are apparent only—the Christian gets over them 
easily. Let us see how the Christian, in the person of the bishop, 
does so. No doubt, he says, the Virgin Birth of Christ was utterly 
unknown to the apostles during the Lord’s lifetime, nor did they 
even suspect it till many years after His death. It was revealed to 
them as a surprise by the Virgin in her old age. She told the story, 
naturally, from her own point of view; her hearers wrote it down, 
and it is the basis of the account in Luke. The Virgin, however, 
must certainly have had in her possession another account written 
down already. This was a species of affidavit which, says the Bishop 
of Worcester, it is only reasonable to suppose that Joseph had com- 
mitted to paper, in justice to himself and her, and appended before 
his death to a copy of the family pedigree. This is the version of the 
story given in the Gospel of Matthew, though Matthew, says the 
bishop, evidently ‘ worked it over in his predominant interest in the 
fulfilment of prophecy.’ As for the genealogies, we need not trouble 
our heads about them. They were merely trees sketched out by our 
Lord’s relations, neither better nor worse than many that have issued 
from the Heralds’ College. There is only one other awkward fact to 
be dealt with, and this is the silence of John with regard to so 
stupendous an incident. If the Virgin had really revealed it, John 
must have certainly been aware that she had done so; and, mainly 
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preoccupied as he was with the Lord’s divine nature, we might pardon- 
ably think that, in this case, he would have at least made some 
allusion to it. But, says the bishop, the answer to this is simple. 
The Gospel of John was designed as a supplement to the others, not 
as a substitute for them. The main purpose of it is to give ‘his 
personal testimony.’ His Gospel ‘ must therefore have begun where 
his personal experience began,’ and of this the Virgin Birth naturally 
formed no part. He could not, therefore, have included it ‘ con- 
sistently with his main purpose.’ 

Such, in outline, is the Bishop of Worcester’s apology. Let us 
now ask what is the value of it. We will begin with the argument 
relative to St. John’s Gospel. St. John, he says, could not have 
included the Virgin Birth in it because he had bound himself to begin 
with the beginning of his own experience. But what is the statement 
with which he begins really? The statement that Christ was the 
Logos which existed before all worlds, and that nothing in the universe 
was made except through His mystical agency. What have we to 
do with any personal experience here? How can it be maintained 
that the Virgin Birth was more remote from his personal experience 
than the primeval creation of the universe? And if he included the 
latter event, how could his purpose have bound him to exclude the 
former? Is it possible to regard such an argument as more than 
solemn trifling? And now let us turn to the elaborate and fantastic 
suppositions which the bishop has been obliged to invoke in defence 
of the actual narratives. Our shortest and best course will be to 
judge them out of his own mouth. ‘The historical evidence of our 
Lord’s birth of a virgin is,’ he says, ‘ strong and cogent ; but,’ he goes 
on to admit, all his suppositions notwithstanding, ‘it does not compel 
belief. There are ways to dissolve its force.’ 

On what evidence, then, does the bishop really rely in order to 
prove that the Virgin Birth was a fact, when he dismisses other 
miracles, equally well attested, as fictitious? He relies, as we have 
seen, on a purely a priori argument. Accepting Christ’s divinity as 
attested by a spiritual experience, he argues that the body with 
which the divinity was united must necessarily have been made of 
‘some new stuff of humanity,’ and involved the ‘ miracle of a new 
physical creation,’ and that this required the substitution of God for 
a human father, as the latter could not have avoided transmitting a 
taint of sin. 

Can the bishop really believe that to the ordinary intelligence of 
to-day such arguments will seem anything better than the murmuring 
ofamaninadream? Can he believe that they will have the smallest 
weight even with those clergy of his own communion against whose 
doubts he directs it? Mr. Beeby has already pointed out that the 
bishop’s doctrine as to ‘ the new stuff of humanity ’ is itself a heresy 
of a far more fatal kind than that which he has invented it to refute. 
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‘For if Christ,’ says Mr. Beeby—and most Christians will agree with 
him—‘ be a new physical creation, He can, from the nature of the 
case, be no example to ourselves’; whilst the bishop’s argument 
invites criticism also from clergymen and laymen alike of a kind 
more destructive still. The bishop himself admits that our whole 
conception of existence has been largely and rightly modified by 
modern scientific knowledge. In especial, new lights have been 
thrown by it on the processes of birth and heredity. It is impossible 
to believe now, whatever may have been the case once, that the 
imperfections which the ordinary child inherits come to it from the 
father only, and that the mother has nothing to do with them. The - 
Roman Church has seen the force of this argument clearly, and has 
consequently declared that, if birth from a virgin was essential to 
the sinlessness of the offspring, the Virgin herself must have been 
miraculously sinless also. If the bishop believed that, it would, of 
course, be open to us to ask him why, if two human parents could 
produce an immaculate woman, they might not also produce an 
immaculate man? But the doctrine of the immaculate conception is 
no part of the bishop’s creed. For him the Virgin was a mother with 
Adam’s taint in her veins ; and since it is the essence of his contention 
that it addresses itself to the modern mind, and treats the birth of 
Christ as a physiological fact, it is idle in these days to ask people to 
believe that if human imperfection inheres in the nature of the mother, 
she would not have transmitted to her offspring the old ‘ stuff of 
humanity,’ even though the agency of a human father were eliminated. 
The bishop’s argument, in fact, if tried by the very tests to which he 
himself appeals, is for the modern mind not only not convincing but 
meaningless. How meaningless it is is evidenced by a recent observa- 
tion of another Anglican cleric—the Rev. W. R. Inge. ‘ We should 
not,’ says Mr. Inge curtly, ‘now expect a priori that the Incarnate 
Logos would be born without a human father.’ Mr. Inge, however, 
belongs to a school somewhat different from that of the bishop. We 
will, therefore, appeal once more to the opinions of Dr. Sanday. What 
has been the effect of the bishop’s reasonings upon him—reasonings 
which are his own also? Let me call the reader’s attention to the 
following astounding sentence. We ought, says Dr. Sanday, to 
regard the Virgin Birth ‘as one of those hidden mysteries which, 
whether or not God wills that we should believe them now, He has, 
at all events, willed that men should believe in times past.’ Is this 
the language of a man who feels that there is any solidity in those 
@ priori arguments, coupled with ‘ predisposing moral dispositions ’ 
which, according to both him and the bishop, are so far the sole 
foundation of our faith that the evidence of the Gospels would have 
no weight without them, but would, on the contrary, discredit what 
they were once supposed to prove? Is it not rather the language of 
& man by nature passionately orthodox, who feels that the critical 
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method is the Effreet which he has let out of the bottle, and is pushing 
him step by step from the sanctuary which he has invoked it to 
defend ? 


Vv 


FUTILITY OF THE DISTINCTION DRAWN BETWEEN THE MIRACLES RE- 
TAINED AND REJECTED SUFFICIENT TO EXPLAIN THE ALIENATION 
OF LAYMEN FROM THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


And now let us consider the matter in a more general light—with 
teference to the position not of our clergy only, but, as we did at 
starting, to that of the laity also. How will the latter be affected by 
such teachings on the part of the former as those which we have just 
been discussing ? 

Let us put what these teachings come to in a more succinct form. 
The novel and peculiar feature of them is that they shift the founda- 
tions of belief from the external evidences of the Bible, and even those 
of tradition, to some internal experience of the vitality of the Chris- 
tian idea. Now, in one sense, and within limits, this procedure is 
correct, and only emphasises a truth which has always been im- 
plicitly recognised. If the personal character and many of the utter- 
ances of Christ—the Sermon on the Mount, for instance—had not in 
some special way appealed to the human heart, the idea of Christ’s 
divinity would never have formed and spread itself; and if nothing 
were left us but this idea, apprehended as ideally true, a religion 
might still exist and dominate many minds which, with perfect 
accuracy, might be called a species of Christianity. So far we may 
agree with the Bishop of Worcester. But though such a religion 
might, in a genuine sense, be Christian, there is one thing which it 
would not be—it would certainly not be the religion of Christian 
orthodoxy. Christian orthodoxy, as such, has for its distinctive 
essence not a mere assent to the ideal truth of an idea, but the asser- 
tion and belief that the idea, as a matter of history, embodied itself 
at definite dates in certain miraculous events—events which, in the 
Bishop of Worcester’s phrase, were as ‘absolutely coincident with 
the idea’ as the Battle of Hastings was with the idea of the Norman 
invasion. 

Such being the case, then, the whole point here at issue is not 
whether the Christian idea is subjectively true and valuable, and 
leads the individual soul to a private union with God, but whether 
the idea has signalised its unique verity by what the bishop calls 
‘a coincidence ’ with a series of objective prodigies ; and the religion 
of Christian orthodoxy, as distinguished from that of the Christian 
spirit, depends, according to the bishop and the whole modern 
Anglican school, on the question of whether objective evidence exists 
sufficient to convince us that such prodigies actually occurred. The 
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discussion, moreover, is narrowed down by the admission that unless 
they occurred substantially in the manner described in the Bible, it 
is idle to suppose that they ever occurred at all. 

Now, as everyone knows, and as the English Prayer-book testifies, 
the series of prodigies which orthodoxy has thus represented as facts 
isalongone. They were held to have begun with man’s first appear- 
ance on earth, and their continuity, and the vital connection between 
the more important of them, have always been held hitherto to be 
essential parts and evidences of God’s supernatural dealings with the 
human race. But modern Anglican thought, as represented by the 
Bishop of Worcester, now discards a large number of these as entirely 
wanting in the character which traditional orthodoxy has imputed to 
them; and it does so for one or other of two reasons—either that 
the Biblical evidence for them has collapsed under modern criticism, 
or that modern scientific knowledge has shown that they could not 
be true. On these grounds the Bishop of Worcester enunciates views 
which, if they are taken seriously, turn the whole of the miraculous 
incidents of the Old Testament into myths, valuable—but valuable 
only—because they convey to the imagination the fact that God, 
before the coming of Christ, was’ producing a ‘need, an ideal,’ of 
Him in a ‘ certain delimited race.’ 

The bishop, however, does this with an apparently light heart, 
because he declares that a method which is applicable to the Old 
Testament cannot for obvious reasons be possibly applicable to the 
New. But how far is this principle verified by his own procedure ? 
As we have seen, when he comes to the New Testament himself, most 
of its miracles, once believed to be true, and celebrated still by his 
Church every day in her services, fare no better than Adam and the 
Old Testament prophecies. They, too, are brushed aside as legends 
or misconceptions of fact, either because the evidences for them are 
worthless or contradictory, or because they are inconsistent with 
facts as we now know them. As has been said, he leaves only four 
remaining ; and can any reasonable man believe that he has suc- 
ceeded in showing that the evidence for these is any better than the 
evidence for the rest? We have examined the manner in which he 
has attempted to defend one of them—namely, the Virgin Birth, and 
we have noted his own confession that when all is said and done— 
when all the fantastic suppositions about Joseph and his affidavit 
have been made—the evidence, as it stands, ‘ does not compel belief ; 
that there are ways to dissolve its force.’ He would have spoken 
far more consistently with his own express admissions had he said 
that we can, if we give free rein to our fancies, arbitrarily invent 
incidents which will save it from being self-condemned. In other 
words—to repeat what has been said already—the Bishop of Worcester 
in his defence of the Virgin Birth abandons his professed principles 
of criticism altogether, and falls back en the mysticism of a vague 
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subjective certainty, which he vainly tries to invest with a quasi- 
scientific force by arguing that the imperfections of offspring come 
from the father only, and that consequently a sinless son could have 
had but one human parent. 

To the Bishop of Worcester himself these reasonings, no doubt, 
seem valid. He is convinced beforehand, so he has to put no strain 
on them. But how will they strike those whose faith is lost or 
wavering—those for whose benefit alone he finds it necessary to urge 
them? What will such people think of an orthodoxy whose sole 
foundation is a mysterious leap from an idea to a series of historical 
facts? Let us test the legitimacy of such a leap in the eyes of the 
ordinary doubter by applying it to one case more. Let us apply it 
to the miracle of the Ascension. A belief in this is, according to the 
Bishop of Worcester, no less essential to the faith than a belief in the 
Virgin Birth, and his argument is that the idea of a God descending 
into a human body involves a departure from the earth no less unique 
than His entrance. Now can anyone maintain that this subjective 
inference, even though we may admit it to be a natural one, carries 
with it a belief that Christ in human form visibly went up from the 
earth’s surface into the sky? I said at starting that certain of the 
miraculous events, solemnly asserted in the English liturgy to have 
occurred, are now regarded by increasing numbers as ridiculous. I 
have no wish to offend the devout feelings of anybody by adding 
that of such events the Ascension is perhaps the chief. The bishop 
attempts to defend the Virgin Birth by an appeal to scientific argu- 
ment—to our modern knowledge as to heredity. Let us apply to the 
idea of the Ascension knowledge of the same kind, The idea was at 
one time equally sublime and natural, but its sublimity and its natural- 
ness were altogether dependent on the old conception of a flat, im- 
movable earth, overarched by a firmament on which was the loca] 
habitation of the deity. What, however, is the case now? The old 
conception of earth and heaven is destroyed. A heaven that is 
above, and an earth that is beneath, mean nothing to us; and the 
old doctrine of the Ascension consequently means nothing also. I am 
mentioning merely what to every thinking man must be a platitude, 
and what one of our most eminent preachers has, in even plainer 
language, urged already from his pulpit in Westminster Abbey. 
Instead of its being true, Archdeacon Wilberforce said, that a belief 
in the Ascension is, for the modern mind, a certain or probable con- 
sequence of a recognition of Christ’s divinity, any actual going up of 
His Body is not only incredible but nonsensical. ‘What is up in 
Galilee,’ he said, ‘is down at the antipodes ; and the literal physical 
departure of a body through trackless space’ is an event which the 
devoutest thought can no longer entertain seriously. We need not 
here consider the archdeacon’s farther contention that the Ascension, 
as described in the New Testament, was really an optical delusion 
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produced by Christ for the benefit of His ignorant followers, and that 
what He veritably did was to vanish into the fourth dimension of 
space. It is enough to observe that the negative part of his argu- 
ment, which is absolutely unanswerable, effectually disposes of the 
argument of the Bishop of Worcester from a priori ideas to the objec- 
tive reality of one of his four essential miracles, and shows us that, 
just as the evidence for the Virgin Birth does not ‘ compel belief’ in 
the actual occurrence, so the very idea of an Ascension no longer 
permits it. Into the Bishop of Worcester’s and Dr. Sanday’s treat- 
ment of the divinity of Christ and His Resurrection we cannot, as I 
have said already, inquire particularly here. It is enough to observe 
that there are the germs in it of a far more destructive scepticism than 
any which has openly expressed itself in the utterances either of 
Mr. Beeby or of Canon Henson ; and though the bishop and his friends 
may not draw from it its full logical consequences, the ordinary 
public will inevitably in time do so. 

I will, in conclusion, merely ask the Bishop of Worcester, and all 
the thoughtful and scholarly clergy of the Church of England as well, 
whether the conclusions which they have actually already reached 
and admitted are not sufficient to account for a general decline in 
church-going, without invoking the assistance of Sunday concerts or 
bicycles, or too many candles on one altar, or too few on another ? 
Whatever nice distinctions may be drawn by clerical experts between 
the mass of unbelievable miracles and a privileged minority of four, 
they are certain to be quite disregarded by the plain common sense 
of laymen. If Dr. Sanday or the bishop were to begin his services 
by convincing the mass of his congregation that the prophecies were 
‘erroneous predictions,’ that their fulfilment was imagined by the 
Evangelists, that the miraculous incidents of Christ’s temptation were 
mythical, that Christ thought He was casting out devils when He 
was not, and that half of His utterances were the utterances of a man 
as ignorant as His contemporaries, the mass of the congregation 
would at once doubt or reject the stories of the miraculous birth, of 
the empty tomb, the two men in white apparel, and the Body that 
ascended into a cloud from a spot which it is impossible to determine. 
In any case, a multitude of miracles which the clergy themselves 
actually tell us to reject are asserted with ceaseless iteration through- 
out the whole English liturgy. And if the truth of these assertions is 
openly denied in our chancels, can the occupants of the chancels 
wonder at the increasing emptiness of our naves? Some laymen, 
no doubt, may still, in spite of everything, find in our Church worship 
the consolation of a spiritual atmosphere; but to most it will be 
increasingly repulsive to take part in a service which involves at 
every moment a solemn profession of beliefs, the truth of which both 
they and the clergy deny. 

W. H. Matrocs. 
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THE DIFFICULTY 
OF PREACHING SERMONS 


Few things are more curious than the attitude of ordinary Church- 
going men and women towards sermons. They criticise sermons and 
complain of them, they insist upon the poverty and foolishness of 
them, they declaim against them as doing little good, and sometimes 
as doing positive harm. Yet if anything is certain in the religious 
life of Protestant England, it is that a sermon possesses a strangely 
attractive influence upon the minds and spirits of the very persons 
who abuse it. ‘There are perhaps few institutions in modern life,’ 
says Professor Mahaffy in his essay on The Decay of Modern Preaching, 
‘more universally accepted, and at the same time decried, than that 
of preaching.’ The orthodox soul feels at times that something is 
wanting even to a musical service in Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s, 
unless’ a sermon forms part of it. Perhaps the truth is that, if the 
world does not like sermons, yet somehow it seems to like disliking 
them. 

Criticism, even unjust criticism, is not a bad thing for most people. 
Certainly it is not a bad thing for the clergy. Outside the Church 
they meet objection and opposition, but within it they are autocrats. 
It is their perilous prerogative to address in church men and women, 
who are often their intellectual superiors, upon the highest of all 
themes, without any fear of contradiction. It can hardly be a matter 
of surprise that, if no one overtly disagrees with their arguments or 
conclusions, they should come to look upon disagreement as unreason- 
able. But many a congregation avenges itself for the enforced silence 
which prevails during the sermon by vigorous animadversion upon it 
when it is finished. The people who sit under the preacher within 
the church not infrequently sit upon him in the churchyard. 

Yet it is possible that Christian laymen would be more lenient 
critics of sermons, if they realised how hard a thing it is to preach. 
Good speaking is rare enough, but good preaching is, and must be, 
rarer. For if the sermon be regarded merely as-a mode of human 
oratory, it is of all modes the one which makes the largest demand 
upon the intellectual and spiritual faculties of the orator. 

One. reason is. that, however many sermons are preached, their 
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subject is practically the same ; it may be treated in many ways and 
in many manners, but it is one. ‘The old, old story,’ beautiful and 
sacred as it is in itself, lacks and cannot but lack the special interest 
of novelty. What a preacher says, and must say, to-day, has been 
said by thousands of lips in thousands of ways during nineteen cen- 
turies. When a statesman addresses a public audience it is generally 
in his power to communicate fresh information, or to originate criti- 
cism upon information lately given, or to conduct an argument about 
it, to start a policy, or set it out in a new light, or recommend it by 
new arguments, or urge new reasons against it. There is an air of 
expectation and excitement in the looks of men as they enter a hall 
to listen to a speech at a time of strong political feeling ; they are 
eager to know what a particular statesman will tell them about the 
topic of the hour. But the theme of a sermon is already familiar ; 
that it is important, august, and sublime is perfectly true—omnia 
magna que dicimus, as Augustine says—but it is not novel. All that 
the most original of preachers can aspire to do is to shed a little fresh 
light upon well-known and well-worn truths. 

No doubt there have been times when the Gospel came to men as 
something new. It was so, of course, in Apostolic days. It has 
been so when an age of religious enthusiasm has succeeded an age of 
religious indifference. Luther, and the other great Reformers, arrested 
attention as much by the novelty as by the fervour of their convictions. 
Wesley and Whitefield, in the era of the Methodist revival, enjoyed 
the advantage of preaching the terrors of the Law and the promises 
of the Gospel to people who welcomed the message as something 
strange and startling, something which they had never heard before 
or had wholly forgotten and felt to come upon their minds and con- 
sciences as a revelation. For the preaching of conversion to souls 
which have lost the thought of God always suggests and often effects 
@ novel experience. It is told of Louis the Fourteenth that one day 
he asked the poet Boileau what kind of preacher was a certain ecclesi- 
astic whom all the Parisian world at the time was running after. 
Boileau replied, ‘ Votre Majesté sait qu’on court toujours a la nouveauté, 
c’est un prédicateur qui préche,l’Evangile.’ 

But this is a state of things happily rare; it occurs only now 
and then in the crises of the Church. For the most part men and 
women are not surprised by the novelty, but rather wearied by the 
familiarity of the preacher’s message. Yet he must preach, and 
must preach every Sunday; and, however weary or languid he 
may be, must try to preach as though his whole heart were in his 
sermon. 

But that every ordained clergyman should preach sermons was 
not at all the idea of the primitive Church. It seems that the first 
regular preachers were the bishops. They could, and they alone 
ordinarily did, preach ; but it was in their power to confer the privilege 
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or impose the duty of preaching upon others. Thus Augustine, 
although he himself argues that it was the proper office of the bishop 
to preach, was, as his biographer relates, the first presbyter of the 
African Church who delivered a sermon in the presence of the bishop. 
Jerome stood up for the rights of presbyters to preach ; it was ‘ a very 
bad custom,” he said, ‘ in certain churches,’ that the right of preaching 
should be denied them. Deacons, however, were never allowed to 
preach except in rare and special circumstances. But it is related by 
the ecclesiastical historian Eusebius that Origen was invited as a 
layman by Alexander, the Bishop of Jerusalem, to preach before him. 
If so, Origen, who was often an innovator, may be regarded as the 
prototype of licensed lay preachers. 

But whatever may have been the nature and number of the excep- 
tions in primitive or even in medisval times, preaching did not become 
the regular function of all ordained ministers until the Reformation. 
It was then that bishops, priests, deacons, pastors, ministers, all 
alike began to preach, and to preach with almost equal frequency ; 
preaching in fact became everybody’s business. 

The Reformation introduced many ecclesiastical changes, and 
among them a change in the use of the pulpit. It invested preaching 
with a new importance. The pulpit took the place of the altar. 
Every clergyman and minister of religion became a preacher. The 
office of preaching, which in the Roman Church was and is more or 
less limited to certain orders of preachers, was usurped by the clergy 
generally. To preach became the one thing, or the chief thing, which 
the clergy could do for their people, as the one thing, or the chief 
thing, had been in the old days to offer sacrifice. It follows that 
clergy of very various gifts and attainments have been expected 
from Sunday to Sunday to deliver sermons of their own composition 
upon the great verities of the Gospel. But where everybody preaches 
there will be many bad preachers; where sermons are many even 
good sermons will lose their flavour. In the interests then of the 
clergy, no less than of the laity, it would be well to diminish the number 
of the sermons. Not the most richly endowed of human beings could 
preach well as often as the most ordinary clergyman is, in modern 
times, expected to preach. It was a favourite saying of Bishop 
Andrewes that he who preached twice in a week ‘ prated once.’ How 
hard then is the fate of a vicar or curate, infinitely below Bishop 
Andrewes in learning, facility, and experience, if he has to preach 
three or four sermons a week, or, as I have known, eight or ten sermons 
in Holy Week! Such a multiplication of sermons is not only a burden 
upon preachers and hearers alike, but it falsifies the idea of public 
worship ; for the true end of worship is not preaching but devotion. 
The worshipper who is never happy at divine service without a sermon 
has not yet adequately learnt what worship is. It is possible to 
pray at all times, but it is not possible to preach often. The tacit 
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understanding which binds the clergy to frequent preaching renders 
the difficult office of the pulpit doubly difficult. 

For it must be remembered that preaching is speaking without 
certain helps which are generally conceded to secular oratory. I do 
not say that preaching could or ought to avail itself of these helps, 
but only that, because it lacks them, it is more difficult. It is the 
difficulty of preaching which is my subject. 

There is no doubt that a good many sermons are dreadfully dull. 
But it is an element in the difficulty of preaching that clergymen, in 
preparing and delivering their sermons, are practically debarred from 
adopting some accepted oratorical means. Thus the use of humour 
in a sermon is almost unknown within the Church of England. Non- 
conformist preachers like the late Mr. Spurgeon have sometimes 
employed humour in their sermons with striking effect. When he 
preached (if the story is true) upon the Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford, 
and asked where it was possible to find martyrs at the present day, 
and suggested that, if the bishops and clergy of the Church of England 
were the martyrs, they would be sure to burn well, they were so dry, 
he resorted to a device which might or might not be allowed and 
approved by his own congregation, but would certainly grate upon 
the critical taste of Churchmen. ‘To be amusing in the pulpit is a 
great crime,’ says Professor Mahaffy, who seems to regret that it is 
not open to preachers to appeal to ‘ that peculiar human faculty, the 
faculty of laughter.’ But the use of humour in sermons is a dangerous 
weapon. It is more likely to create offence than to excite piety, and 
the clergy of the Church of England have wisely agreed to forego it. 
For where one orator possesses the subtle tact of knowing when to 
raise a laugh and how to check it in his congregation, and of employing 
merriment in such a way as to leave no sense of incongruity or irre- 
verence behind it, it is probable that ten men in the exercise of humour 
will do harm rather than good, and will destroy or diminish the moving 
power of their own exhortations. There have, however, been times 
when the clergy of the Church of England have not scrupled to insert 
humorous passages in their sermons. If it were necessary to specify 
a humorous preacher, although his humour was of a coarser grain 
than would be allowed to any preacher in the present day, I think I 
should mention Dr. South. It will be enough to cite one instance of 
his humorous style. In a sermon which he preached at Westminster 
Abbey on the 22nd of February, 1684, from Proverbs xvi. 33—‘ The 
lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord’— 
he dwelt upon ‘ those vast and stupendious encreases of fortune that 
have followed the small despicable beginnings of some things and 
persons.’ Then he continued in the following strain : 


Who that had lookt upon Agathocles first handling the Clay and making 
Pots under his Father, and afterwards turning Robber, could have thought that 
from such a condition he should come to be King of Sicily? Who that had seen 
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Masamiello a poor Fisherman, with his Red Cap and his Angle, could have 
reckon’d it possible to see such a pitiful thing within a week after shining in his 
Cloth of Gold, and with a word or a nod absolutely commanding the whole City 
of Naples? And who that had beheld such a Bankrupt beggarly fellow as 
Cromwell first entering Parliament House with a threadbare torn Cloak, and a 
greasy hat (and perhaps neither of them paid for), could have suspected that in the 
space of so few years he should, by the murder of one king and the banishment 
of another, ascend the Throne, be invested in the Royal Robes and want nothing 
of the state of the King but the change of his Hat into a Crown ? 


King Charles the Second was an auditor of that sermon ; he burst 
out laughing as he listened to it and said, turning to Lord Rochester, 
* Ods fish, Lory, your Chaplain must be a Bishop; therefore put me 
in mind of him at the next death.’ But he himself was the next to 
die, and South never became a bishop. Such humour is as much out of 
date as out of taste; it is rather a warning than an example to preachers, 
and few critics of sermons will be found to regret that modern preachers 
have ceased to be humorists of the school of Dr. South. 

Again, the art of preaching, difficult as it is in itself, is made still 
more difficult by the unbroken silence in which congregations listen 
to sermons. Time was when sermons, like speeches, were subject to 
interruption, as Chrysostom’s were, for example, at Constantinople, 
and the interruption, if it was disturbing, was enlivening. There is, 
indeed, a story that Chrysostom once preached a sermon against the 
practice of applauding preachers by clapping of hands and stamping 
of feet, and that his congregation received even that sermon with 
applause. But piety, or perhaps decorum, has long since forbidden 
the expression of approval or dissent in churches. It would be 
thought a strange thing that anyone listening to a sermon should cry 
* Hear, hear’ or ‘No, no.’ Such ejaculations are wholly undesirable ; 
they are fatal to reverence. But the absence of them enhances the 
difficulty of preaching. For when an audience gives no visible or 
audible sign of emotion, how can a speaker tell what the effect of his 
words is, or whether they have any effect at all? The secular speaker 
knows more or less if he is in touch with his hearers, but a preacher 
never knows. For half an hour or perhaps three-quarters of an hour he 
addresses an audience which seems to be utterly apathetic or indifferent. 
It is true, indeed, that a preacher who reads his sermon from a manu- 
script is less dependent upon the sympathy of the congregation than 
he who preaches, as the phrase is, ex tempore. But all preachers, and 
extemporaneous preachers most of all, would sometimes be thankful 
if their sermons could evoke at least some sign of sympathy, or even 
of dissent. They could not, indeed, or would not, use the interruption 
as political orators use it, for quick rejoinder or repartee ; but it would 
suggest something that they ought to say but had not thought of 
saying, it would help them to make their meaning more lucid and 
more persuasive ; at all events it would give them time to take breath. 
So essential to oratory are regular breathing-spaces, that in theatres 
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it has often been found necessary to organise applause. The explana- 
tion of the clague in French theatres is that actors cannot speak their 
parts with comfort unless they know that at stated intervals they 
will get opportunities of recovering themselves by a brief pause. 
Such opportunities political orators create for themselves. But to 
speak for considerable length without eliciting a single sign of favour 
or disfavour, and so to speak as not to weary a critical audience, is 
one of the hardest oratorical tasks which could be imposed upon 
anybody, and it is imposed every week upon the clergy. 

Sermons, too, like speeches, if adapted to the public taste, must 
vary greatly at different times. The sermons of one nation are dis- 
tasteful or displeasing to another. No English congregation would 
have listened to such sermons as used to be popular in the Presby- 
terian churches of Scotland. There is, indeed, a story told of a dis- 
senting preacher named Lobb in the seventeenth century who, when 
South went to hear him, ‘ being mounted up in the pulpit and naming 
his text, made nothing of splitting it up into twenty-six divisions, 
upon which separately he very carefully undertook to expatiate in 
their order. Thereupon the doctor rose up, and jogging the friend 
who bore him company, said : “‘ Let us go home and fetch our gowns 
and slippers, for I find this man will make night work of it.”’ But 
Mr. Lobb himself was humane in the pulpit as compared to a certain 
Mr. Thomas Boston, to whose sermons Sir Archibald Geikie has lately 
drawn attention in his fascinating Scottish Reminiscences. Mr. 
Thomas Boston, who wrote a book called Primitia e Ultima, was 
minister of the Gospel at Ettrick. In a sermon on ‘ Fear and Hope, 
Objects of the Divine Complacency,’ from the text Psalm exlvii. 11— 
‘The Lord taketh. pleasure in them that fear Him and in those that 
hope in His mercy ’—Mr. Boston, ‘after an introduction in four sections, 
deduced six doctrines, each sub-divided into from three to eight heads ; 
but the last doctrine required another sermon which contained “a 
practical improvement of the whole,” arranged under eighty-six heads. 
A sermon on Matthew xi. 28 was sub-divided into seventy-six 
heads’; on this text, indeed, Mr. Boston preached four such sermons. 
It is more than doubtful whether any brains or hearts south of the 
Tweed could have stood the strain of such discourses. But a Scotch 
preacher, not in the present degenerate age, has been known to preach 
from five to six hours at a stretch, and sometimes, when one preacher 
had finished his sermon another would begin, and there would be a 
succession of preachers delivering sermon upon sermon, until the 
unhappy congregations were kept listening to ‘ the Word ’ for as many 
as ten hours without a break. No sermons ever preached in England 
can compare with these. It is told, however, to the credit of an 
English congregation, that Bishop Burnet once preached with an 
hour-glass at his side, and, when the sands in the hour-glass had run 
out, he was requested to turn it upside down and preach another 
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hour. And there may be at the present time a certain interest attach- 
ing to a contemporary account of one of the fast-days connected with 
the framing of the Westminster Confession of Faith. ‘ After Dr. 
Twisse had begun with a brief prayer, Mr. Marshall prayed large 
two hours most divinely. . . . After, Mr. Arrowsmith preached an hour, 
then a psalm ; thereafter, Mr. Vines prayed near two hours, and Mr. 
Palmer preached an hour, and Mr. Seaman prayed near two hours, 
then a psalm. After, Mr. Henderson brought them to a short, sweet 
conference of the heat confessed in the assembly, and other seen 
faults, to be remedied, and the conveniency to preach against all sects, 
especially Anabaptists and Antinomians.’ 

But upon the whole the judgment of modern times is not unreason- 
ably adverse to long sermons. Life is short; but many things in it, 
and sermons among them, are apt to be too long. Life is busy, too, 
nowadays; I do not think any religious service should exceed an 
hour and a half, or any sermon should exceed half an hour. As a 
rule, sermons gain point and power by compression. It is a wise 
saying of St. Francois de Sales : ‘ Plus vous direz, moins on retiendra. 
Moins vous direz, plus on profitera. .. . / A force de charger la mémoire 
d’un auditeur on la démolit: comme I’on esteint les lampes quand 
on y met trop d’huyle; on suffoque les plantes quand on les arrose 
desmesurément. Quand un discours est trop long, la fin fait oublier 
le milieu, et le milieu le commencement.’ 

But it is not only in regard to the length of sermons that the public 
taste has undergone a change. If I may specify four celebrated 
preachers of the Church of England—Bishop Andrewes, Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, Dr. South, and Bishop Butler—it is safe to say that 
there is not one of them whose sermons would be appreciated or 
perhaps tolerated at the present day. Let me take as an example 
the sermons of Jeremy Taylor. Bishop Heber has passed a sound 
criticism upon them in the preface to his edition of the works of Jeremy 
Taylor. It will be enough to quote the following remarks : 


It may still more excite our wonder that such sermons as these should have 
been addressed to any but an audience exclusively academical. A University 
alone and a University of no ordinary erudition appears the fit theatre for dis- 
courses crowded as these are with quotations from the classics and the Fathers, 
with allusions to the most recondite topics of mora] and natural philosophy, 
with illustrations drawn from all the arts and sciences, and from history ancient 
and modern, clothed in language rich and harmonious indeed beyond all con- 
temporary writers, but abounding in words of foreign extraction and in unusual 
applications of those which are of native origin. 

Nor should I have hesitated to conclude that most of Taylor’s sermons had 
been really composed and intended only for an academical audience, had not the 
author himself informed us, in his title page and in his dedication to Lord 
Carbery, that they were preached at Golden Grove to the family and domestics 
of his patron, or at most to a few gentlemen and ladies of that secluded neigh- 
bourhood, and to as many of the peasantry on the estate as could understand 
English. 
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Autres temps, autres mours, as Voltaire says. But it is difficult 
to believe that any congregation in the seventeenth century, and 
least of all a rural congregation, can have listened with pleasure or 
patience to the sermons on Christ’s Advent to Judgment, or The 
Return of Prayers, or the Flesh and the Spirit, or the House of Feasting, 
or the Marriage Ring. 

Yet if the character of preaching varies with the times, it is not 
perhaps impossible to lay down some general rules for the composition 
and delivery of sermons. Archbishop Magee, in a lecture on the art 
of preaching, divided preachers into three classes, viz. : (1) preachers 
you can’t listen to; (2) preachers you can listen to; (3) preachers 
you can’t help listening to. But although these three classes may 
exist in all ages, it does not follow that the same persons would always 
compose the same class. Preachers vary as much in their manners 
as in their gifts; and whatever is natural to a preacher is generally 
best for him, so long as what is natural is not understood to be what 
is easy. A great preacher, like a great orator, is a law to himself ; 
but for most preachers the only true freedom is the freedom of walking 
at large within certain broad definite limits. 

It seems to me as clear as any just rule can be that a preacher 
ought to write out his sermons. That there are preachers who can 
dispense with the use of manuscript in the pulpit does not upset this 
rule, but rather enforces it. Fluency or facility is a peculiar snare to 
preachers, and above all to young preachers. For if a man is never 
at a loss for a word, if he can address a congregation at great length 
without any fear of breaking down, he is of all men the one who most 
needs the sobering discipline of committing his thoughts to paper. 
I have never known a preacher, not the most eloquent or the most 
powerful, who would not, as it seemed to me, have preached better 
if he would have taken the trouble to write out his sermon. Extem- 
pore preaching is apt to be, like long preaching, a form of conceit. It 
is essential that the preacher should say what he means to say and 
not something else. It is better to preach too little than too much. 
But the literary composition of sermons is the best safeguard against 
prolixity, as it is perhaps the best guarantee of orthodoxy. The rule 
of Cicero about oratory is still more applicable to preaching : ‘ Caput 
est quod, ut vere dicam, minime facimus (est enim magni laboris, 
quem plerique fugimus) quam plurimum scribere.’ 

The writing of sermons was the rule of the primitive Church. 
Origen is said to have set the example of extemporaneous preaching ; 
but he did not begin it until he was past sixty years of age, and even 
then it was taken to indicate his wonderful knowledge of the Scriptures. 
His sermons were reported by tayvypddor, or shorthand writers. 
Augustine, too, sometimes preached without preparation, as on one 
occasion when the wrong psalm was given out in Divine Worship, 
and he laid aside his prepared sermon and preached upon the psalm 
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which had been read. But extemporaneous preaching may mean two 
separate things, either that the preacher delivers unprepared sermons, 
or that he delivers sermons without the use of manuscript. Of the 
former practice it is only possible to say with Archbishop Magee, that 
‘unprepared preaching is like schism, either a necessity or a sin.’ 
But even to preach a sermon which has not been largely or entirely 
written out is, as it seems to me, at least in a young preacher, to forget 
the seriousness of preaching. 

A sermon is so solemn a thing that not only every passage of it 
but every statement—I might almost say every sentence—demands 
careful consideration. It is so easy to overstate the argument, or to 
understate it, or to misrepresent truth by some partial ill-conceived 
expression, or to fall into heresy, or to say a little more or a little less 
than is suitable to the occasion or the circumstances. 

How many a preacher who speaks on the spur of the moment 
wanders from his subject or becomes involved in it, or contradicts or 
refutes himself, or gets into a muddle with his matter, or, as has been 
said, has made an end of his sermon and does not know it! Scrupu- 
lous exact composition—such as Pope prescribes in his criticism of 
‘copious Dryden,’ who 

wanted or forgot 
The last and greatest art, the art to blot— 


is the only means by which a sermon, alike in its style, its character, 
and its length, can do such justice as the preacher is capable of doing 
to his high theme. It is my opinion that no sermon should repre- 
sent less than six, or if possible eight hours’ work; many sermons 
should represent more. A preacher who possesses the fatal power of 
droning on with unfinished sentences and undeveloped arguments, 
to the weariness and misery of his audience, is one of the worst enemies 
of the pulpit, and, I am afraid, one of the worst enemies of the Church. 
It were well for him to lay to heart South’s trenchant phrase, ‘How 
men should thus come to make a salvation of an immortal soul with 
such a slight extempore business, I cannot understand, and would 
gladly know upon whose example they ground that way of preaching.’ 

No doubt rules are less strictly applicable to preachers who have 
long been occupied in the anxious and arduous duty of saving souls, 
than to such preachers as are immature and inexperienced. Bossuet 
was wont to say: ‘My sermon is finished, all that remains for me to 
do is to find the words.’ Yet there can hardly be too much pains 
spent upon the composition of a sermon. If a clergyman preaches 
easily, he may feel sure that he preaches badly. Rather should he 
spend a quarter of an hour in elaborating his sermon for every minute 
that he takes to deliver it. 

But while the duty of careful preparation is incumbent upon all 
preachers, it does not seem that any absolute rule can be laid down 
for the delivery of sermons. There is no such evident gain in reading 
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@ sermon as in writing it. Reading adds little, perhaps nothing, to 
the precision of statement; but it may detract something from 
the energy of effect. The following words are Cardinal Newman’s : 
‘I think it is no extravagance to say that a very inferior sermon 
delivered without a book answers the purpose for which all sermons 
are delivered more perfectly than one of great merit, if it be written 
and read.” Most people know Mrs. Oliphant’s story of Edward Irving, 
how, in the critical hour when he was preaching his first sermon 
before a Scotch congregation at Annan, he happened, by some 
incautious movement, to upset the Bible in front of him and sent the 
manuscript of his sermon, which had lain hidden in its pages, fluttering 
on to the precentor’s desk beneath. A rustle of excitement ran through 
the Church as the congregation waited to see what the neophyte would 
do in such trying circumstances. But in a moment he bent his massive 
figure over the pulpit, grasped the manuscript as it lay, crushed it up 
in his hand, thrust it into his pocket, and went on preaching as fluently 
as before. ‘There does not exist,’ she adds, ‘a congregation in 
Scotland which this act would not have taken by storm. His success 
was triumphant. To criticise a man so visibly independent of “ the 
paper ” would have been presumption indeed.’ 

The habit of reading a sermon from manuscript may be tolerable 
before a cultivated congregation, it may be actually preferable in a 
large cathedral, where the preacher, if he is to be audible, needs all 
his thought for the delivery, rather than for the phraseology of his 
discourse; but there are congregations, especially such as are 
illiterate, which can scarcely be brought to believe in a sermon that 
is read and not spoken. Bishop Phillips Brooks, in his Lectures on 
Preaching, tells a quaint story of a backwoodsman in Virginia, who 
paid a bishop of the Episcopal Church the rough compliment of 
remarking that ‘he liked him; he was the first one he ever saw of 
those petticoat fellows who could shoot without a rest.’ 

It does not indeed follow that a sermon should be committed to 
memory. Ancient orators were in the habit of learning their speeches 
by heart. French and Italian preachers often learn their sermons by 
heart to-day. But upon the whole memory holds a less distinct 
and decided place in modern oratory than in ancient. It was 
generally assumed in classical treatises upon Rhetoric that some 
more or less artificial means by which a speaker could retain the 
thread of his subject in his mind were essential to oratory. But 
modern English speakers or preachers dislike the habit of learning 
or trying to learn their addresses by heart, if only because when they 
depend upon memory for their words, their memory may fail them, 
and then they are wholly at a loss. Scarcely any position is more 
painful or more dreadful than when a preacher who has committed 
his sermon to memory finds in the pulpit that it has wholly van- 
jshed from him. It was the fear of such a catastrophe which led 
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Bourdaloue—le prédicateur des rois et le roi des prédicateurs, as he was 
called—to preach with his eyes closed. Preachers less eminent than 
Bourdaloue have not seldom depended upon prompting. But the 
English feeling for simplicity or straightforwardness does not approve 
the presence of a prompter standing half hidden with a manuscript 
in his hands somewhere on the staircase of the pulpit behind the 
preacher’s back. 

Perhaps there is no better way of preaching than that which was 
advocated by Fénelon in the second of his well-known dialogues. It 
has been recommended and illustrated by famous preachers, e.g. by 
Dupanloup in France and Magee in England. It is that a preacher 
should write out his sermon in full, or almost in full, and read it over 
a good many times until its thoughts, and in some degree its words, 
have stamped themselves on his mind, and then deliver it without 
the aid of manuscript, or at least with no other aid than a few 
heads, inscribed upon a sheet of notepaper, as a means of saving him 
from any failure of memory. He should feel that no preliminary 
study can be too great for the solemn task of preaching. But if every- 
thing is prepared and nothing left to the inspiration of the moment, 
sermons are apt to seem lifeless and heartless. The late Mr. Spurgeon, 
in his Lectures to my Students, pokes fun at the preachers who, after 
imploring the Holy Spirit to prompt their utterances, would be seen 
slipping their hands behind their backs to draw out a carefully elabor- 
ated manuscript from their coat-tails. But where the sermon is 
written out and yet not verbally committed to memory, it is possible 
to unite in some degrees the qualities of thoughtfulness and liveliness, 
of reflection and emotion, of the responsibility which will not give to 
God what has not caused the preacher a strenuous effort, and of reliance 
upon the divine assistance promised, in the hour of speaking, to the 
witnesses for Christ. 

There may well be, and sometimes is, an excess of art in sermons. 
For if the art is ostentatious it is fatal. Even a studied elocution is 
apt to leave a disagreeable impression, as though the preacher were 
thinking of something else than his high and solemn message. For 
where rules of oratorical delivery have been formally taught and 
carefully learnt, sermons may indeed be artistic; but they lose the 
quality which is better than art, and it is just that quality which 
makes the sermon real. A sermon may owe much to the preacher’s 
skill in composing or delivering it, but the soul of the sermon is not 
there. The supreme quality of all sermons is the ethical. As Bishop 
Dupanloup says in his Ministry of Preaching, ‘ Nothing is more essential 
to the preaching of the Word of God than a certain character of eleva- 
tion.” Even in secular teaching personality counts for much. The 
printing press has not altogether supplanted the platform or the desk. 
It is still true, as Socrates used to say, that books cannot answer 
questions, and living teachers can. It is probably the feeling for 
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personality which has led congregations by a sure instinct to dislike 
and almost distrust the practice, which seems at first sight eminently 
reasonable, of clergymen preaching sermons other than their own. It 
is because the speaker or the lecturer can put himself en rapport with 
his audience, can feel their pulses, as it were, and suit their tempers, 
because he can impress upon them the indefinable effect of his own 
character, that oral teaching remains as great a force as ever. But 
in sermons personality is everything. It is not so much what the 
preacher says as what he is that makes his sermon. Personality, 
it is true, may affect preaching in more ways than one. A village 
priest, let me suppose, has lived many years among his people ; his 
home is theirs, his interests are theirs; he has baptised the children 
of the village and seen them grow up, he has married them, and 
some of them he has laid in the grave ; there is not a family whose 
history he does not know, there is not a cottage within whose walls 
he is not a welcome and frequent visitor ; he has shared his people’s 
hopes and fears, their joys and sorrows ; he has been the recipient of 
their confidences, he is their neighbour, their adviser, their friend ; 
he has exemplified in his rectory or vicarage what Coleridge calls 
‘the one idyll of English life.’ How is it possible that they should 
distinguish his sermon from his life? It comes to them fraught with 
a thousand memories of kindness and sympathy and help in hours of 
need. Such a man’s life is his sermon; his sermon is his life. When 
he enters the pulpit the congregation who listen to him care not to 
ask if he is eloquent or forcible in his preaching. It is enough that 
he is their well-known, long-tried pastor, and his sermons are stamped 
with the indelible impression of his ministry. Because this is so, it 
would undoubtedly prove a loss to take away the right of preaching 
from the parochial clergy and confine it to certain preaching orders. 
Whether these clergy preach well or ill, nobody can preach to their 
congregations so well as they. 

But where a preacher delivers a single sermon or a series of sermons 
to a congregation which he has seldom or never seen before, and may 
not see again, the case is different. The qualities required to impress 
his sermon upon men’s hearts are not such as issue from associa- 
tion or recollection; they are personal qualities exhibited in the 
moment of preaching, they are independent of his life and labour in 
the past. Such a preacher will need many gifts, but above all intensity 
and sympathy. He must speak with living reality, not as one who 
is smooth or careless or self-centred, but as though his words came 
surging from his soul; he must preach, in Baxter’s emphatic phrase, 

As never sure to preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men. 


For far above all style or expression or oratorical skill stands the 
effect of the preacher himself upon his audience. The great Massillon, 
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it is said, when he began to preach, gave the impression of being utterly 
unable to refrain any longer from uttering the truth which filled his 
soul and burst like living flame from his lips. 

It is an interesting question, and like most questions of high 
initerest, difficult to answer, whether the pulpit is, or can ever be again, 
as potent a force as it used to be upon the thought and character of 
Christendom. There are not a few observers who hold that the great 
days of preaching are past. They argue, not without reason, that 
many agencies—books, magazines, newspapers, lectures, addresses 
upon social and moral questions—occupy to a large extent the old 
established place of the pulpit. It must, I think, be admitted, that 
the sphere of preaching can no more be made, as it once was, nearly 
co-extensive with human interests. Yet preachers like Newman, 
Robertson, and Spurgeon have exercised a powerful influence within 
the nineteenth century, and it arose primarily and principally, although 
not entirely, from the use which they made of the pulpit. 

It seems to me that the preacher of to-day will do his work best 
if he pays regard to the necessary limitations which modern life imposes 
upon his office. The effect of his preaching may be as strong as ever, 
but it will be felt within narrower bounds. 

For except where the congregation is uneducated (and uneducated 
congregations are becoming happily few) he cannot now speak from 
any vantage-ground of superiority. He is not like a master instructing 
his pupils, but like a friend persuading his equals. He cannot be sure 
that his hearers will accept what he says because he says it. He 
cannot assume the old conditions of thought and temper, patience, 
and docility, the sense of respect, the willingness to learn, the con- 
viction of sin, the unclouded faith in God and Christ, which might 
once be supposed to exist everywhere. And as this is so, he will 
always, unless indeed in condemning overt sin, avoid anything like 
an arbitrary, dictatorial tone. He will refrain from laying down the 
law in unmeasured terms. Even in censuring what is wrong, he will 
associate himself, as it were, with his hearers ; he will not always say 
‘you,’ but rather ‘we.’ He will claim for himself the privilege of 
offering counsel upon the highest subjects, and that only as one 
whose profession has led him to study them exclusively or specially, 
and to meditate and reflect upon them, and to form conclusions which 
are in his eyes so vitally and profoundly true that he could not rest 
satisfied if he did not give them utterance. For after all it is 
not to assert any unique virtue in the clerical office, if it be 
taken for granted that, as men who have studied and practised medi- 
cine all their lives are the best authorities upon the art of healing, and 
men who have been brought up from boyhood in the ways of business, 
upon commerce, so the clergy, from their study of religion and their 
intimacy with the discipline of souls, if not also from their per- 
sonal character, may often prove not the least competent teachers in 
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matters of faith and conduct. And in these matters, if rhetoric is, as 
Aristotle defined it, the art of persuasion, it is spiritual persuasiveness 
which will be the highest attribute of preaching. 

It must be remembered that the pulpit is not now and will appar- 
ently not again become the only or the chief organ of teaching upon 
theology. When nobody could read the Bible outside the church it 
was necessary that people should go to church in order to read it. 
When nobody could hear moral and spiritual truths except in church, 
it was in the church that everybody heard them. But the church 
no longer enjoys a monopoly of these subjects. A certain office, then, 
which once belonged to the pulpit, is now discharged, and perhaps 
more suitably discharged, by other agencies. For the delivery of 
sermons does not at the time allow sufficient leisure for the reflective- 
ness which theological controversy demands. Where religious topics 
are discussed everywhere, not only in literature but in conversation, the 
hortatory character of the pulpit may remain what it was, but some- 
thing of its instructive character must depart from it. I believe the 
preacher of to-day will be wise if he keeps his pulpit, as far as possible, 
clear of controversy. There is as much good sense as ever in Mr. 
Simeon’s saying that ‘ the servant of the Lord must not strive,’ even 
in the pulpit. For then Christian men and women will find in church 
a tranquil spiritual atmosphere which cannot be equally found else- 
where, and the effect of it will be edifying and sanctifying. 

But there are two kinds of controversial preaching which are open 
to particular objection. 

It cannot but be a grave mistake if the preacher makes use of his 
pulpit to enunciate frequently before a mixed congregation the extreme 
theories of Biblical criticism. Such theories may be true or untrue, and I 
have no need here to pronounce a verdict against them ; but they lack 
the quality of edification which is proper to the pulpit. The preacher’s 
office is not to destroy faith, but to fortify it. Attacks upon the 
Word of God, and upon accepted and established interpretations of 
it, upon the creeds and ordinances of the Church, have their due 
place, but that place is surely not the House of God. All such teaching 
as is given from the pulpit should be in fact and in intention con- 
structive. The preacher who sends away his congregation with a 
wounded or weakened faith not only mistakes the nature but in some 
sense violates the sanctity of the pulpit. For the office of the pulpit 
is not to pull down but to build up, not to show men how little to 
believe but how much, to afford them something of grace, of helpful- 
ness, of corroboration, to make them good soldiers and servants of 
Jesus Christ. The highest triumph of preaching lies not in instructed 
intellects, but in converted and consecrated souls. 

Still worse, however, than the introduction of criticism is the 
introduction of politics into sermons. That religion must affect 
political life, as it affects all life, is perfectly true ; but the pulpit is 
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not the platform, it is degraded if it is converted into a platform, as 
the minister of religion is degraded if he becomes a political demagogue. 
And the almost certain result of political preaching is not the elevation 
of, politics, but the secularisation of the Gospel. 

The preacher of to-day will follow most closely in his Master’s 
footsteps if it is written upon his conscience that Jesus Christ, in 
His ministry upon earth, sought not to save souls by effecting political 
or social reforms, but to effect such reforms, even if slowly and pain- 
fully, by saving souls. For this reason he will allow nothing to inter- 
fere with the spirituality of his preaching. 

Preachers have too much forgotten the Divine example. They 
have attenuated the force of their preaching by enlarging its scope, 
they have regarded every high topic, if only it could be coloured with 
religion, as suited to the pulpit. That was not the way of the 
Christ. It has been brought as a charge against Him that His range 
of interests was confined. Art, science, literature, politics, He left 
alone. It would have been better to have learnt from Him that 
nothing is the true and vital matter of a sermon except what tends 
to the saving or strengthening of souls. 

It is not a little remarkable that, wherever preaching in modern 
times has produced a powerful, energetic effect upon society, the 
preacher, like Wesley, like Luther, like Chrysostom, like St. Paul, 
in other ages of Christian history, has made his appeal to the intrinsic 
spirituality of human nature. 

The need, then, of the day is that preaching, at least to cultivated 
congregations, should become not perhaps less intellectual, but more 
spiritual. After all, it is the spiritual side of man’s nature that affords a 
reason for preaching, as for all religious worship. For it is this side 
which is capable of Divine things, and religion alone can satisfy its 
demand. But herein lies the supreme quality of the preacher’s office. He 
speaks as an ambassador for God, he is charged with a message which 
he did not originate and which he may not ignore or impair. It is 
his responsible duty to hold up before his congregation a moral standard 
far above his own possible attainment. The dignity of his message 
is too often the censure of his own life. And however earnestly and 
assiduously he tries to lift himself to the level of the truths which he 
proclaims, he cannot but be conscious that they escape and transcend 
his actual practice and rise above the earthly sphere in which he 
moves into the serene and sacred atmosphere which lies around the 
throne of God. 

The preacher will be subdued, then, by the feeling of his own un- 
worthiness. Not less subduing to his intimate consciousness will be 
his appreciation of the contrast between the vast amount of preaching 
in the Christian world and the actual or apparent poverty of its results. 
It has been calculated that 100,000 sermons are preached in the 
United Kingdom every Sunday. But if he asks himself how great is 
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the result of all this effort, he knows not what answer he can give. 
It may well be that after years of preaching he feels that he has 
preached almost in vain. He cannot tell the name of any one person, 
man or woman, who has been moved by any sermon of his to any 
single definite act of renunciation or generosity or nobleness or faith. 
I may be permitted, then, in concluding this essay, to quote a moving 
story not without its encouragement and consolation. I take it from 
Twells’s Colloguies on Preaching: 


A friend of mine (he says), a layman, was in the company of a very eminent 
preacher, then in the decline of life. My friend had happened to remark what 
comfort it must be to him to think of all the good he had done by his gift of 
eloquence. The eyes of the old man filled with tears, and he said, ‘ You little 
know ; you little know! If I ever turned one heart from the ways of disobedi- 
ence to the wisdom of the just, God has withheld the assurance from me. I 
have been admired and flattered and run after, but how gladly I would forget 
all that to be told of a single soul I have been instrumental in saving!’ The 
eminent preacher entered into his rest. There was a great funeral, many 
pressed around the grave who had ofttimes hung entranced upon his lips. My 
friend was there; and by his side was a stranger, who was so deeply moved 
that, when all was over, my friend said to him, ‘ You knew him, I suppose ?’ 
‘Knew him,’ was the reply, ‘No, I never spoke to him, but I owe to him my 
soul,’ 


It has been my object to show that preaching is a difficult task, 
difficult in its moral and spiritual exigencies as well as in its demands 
upon the intellect, and that it deserves more sympathy than criticism. 
Clergymen and ministers may not all feel alike about it. But to me 
there is known at least one preacher who looks upon the delivery of 
sermons as the most exacting duty of all the clerical life, who has 
preached many sermons, but never one that he would not, if it had 
not been laid upon him by his profession, have thankfully been spared, 
who has hoped almost against hope that the seed cast upon the waters 
he may find again though after many days, and whose prayer is that 
the office, which he has felt to be so great a burden, if only it be executed 
with a due sense of its responsibility, may in some degree be accepted 
by man and not wholly rejected by God. 

J. E. C. WELLDon. 
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SHALL WE RESTORE THE NAVIGATION 
LAWS ? 


Waritinc in the July, 1902, number of this Review on British and 
American shipping, in connection with the then recently formed 
Morgan Combine, the present writer pointed out that the method 
of maritime progression followed by America might compel us to 
reimpose such portion of the old Navigation Laws as would close our 
register and our coasting trade to foreign vessels. 


British vessels are ever: now debarred from the trade along the enormous 
double coast lines of the United States, and between these lines and the new 
oversea Federal possessions. America has a perfect right so to debar us if she 
pleases, but we retain our equal right to debar her vessels from our coasting and 
colonial trade if we find it necessary. It is open to us to refuse advantages to the 
ships of any power which refuses equal advantages to our own vessels. It is as 
practicable to countervail subsidies on ships as bounties on sugar. And it is 
certainly necessary to prevent our own flag from being used as a cover for 
foreign vessels attacking our own trade. 


Since these words were written the Americans have converted. 


their colonial trade into coasting trade to be reserved for their own 
flag, and, besides running their steamers under the British flag regularly 
in our colonial trade, have recently proposed (during the Atlantic 
rate war) to put their steamers on the coasting trade of the United 
Kingdom. And they have remitted to a Commission of Congress to 
investigate and recommend what legislative steps should be taken 
to replace the American flag in the international carrying trade of the 
oceans. 

As the Marquis of Graham aptly remarks in the August number 
of this Review, it seems strange that when we abolished the old 
Navigation Laws we should have failed to recognise the enormous 
power for negotiation we possess in our shipping. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, perceived it when, in the course of the debates on the 
measure for the repeal of these laws, he pointed out how America would 
obtain the advantage if we left her with the reservation of her coasting 
trade while admitting her to our colonial trade. ‘In days of old,’ 
as Lord Graham says, ‘the reservation of coastal trade to national 
keels was well recognised as one of the most powerful and promising 
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arguments for use in demanding an open market.’ It is the purpose 
of this article to consider whether these days should not be renewed. 

It is as true now as it has always been that our national existence 
depends upon our maritime prosperity. But the truth is now even 
more pertinent than it ever was, in view of the fact that America is 
rapidly building up one of the greatest war navies in the world, which 
she is conscious cannot be effectively maintained without a commercial 
navy to feed it and be protected by it. Attention to this subject is 
recalled by much that Sir John Macdonell says in his important article 
on ‘ International Questions and the Present War,’ in the July, 1904, 
number of this Review : 


For some years the development of maritime international law proceeded 
along one line. The supremacy of the navy of this country was either taken 
for granted, as natural in view of its possessions and dependence for food upon 
foreign supplies, or the day when this supremacy was to be overthrown was 
regarded as distant and uncertain. The other chief States of the world, possess- 
ing great armies, were resigned, for a time at least, to England’s predominance 
at sea. 


Some of them are no longer so resigned, and the question of belli- 
gerent rights, on which Sir John Macdonell commented, becomes 
enlarged and complicated by the diffusion of maritime commerce. 
And how far maritime commerce has been and will be affected by the 
extension of the American domain to oversea territories, and by the 


construction of the Panama Canal, it is imperative for us as a mari- 
time nation to attentively note. The ‘ plain man’ has not yet realised 
how every acquisition by the United States of territory and pre- 
dominant power, outside the continental limits of the Federal Union, 
means a direct barrier in the way of British shipping and commerce, 
by annexing and closing up oversea territory hitherto free. It is no 
argument to say that the amount of foreign tonnage at present engaged 
in British coasting and colonial trade is small. It is certainly not 
large, but every year it is becoming larger. Thus, by Lloyd’s latest 
returns, the foreign tonnage in the coasting trade of the United 
Kingdom increased from 378,108 tons in 1901 to 481,531 tons in 1903 ; 
and last year 988 foreign vessels of 967,224 tons entered and cleared 
from ports in the United Kingdom with cargo for British possessions. 
If, however, to the declared foreign tonnage we add the actual foreign 
tonnage which we inconsistently allow to be run under the British 
flag, we shall find a much more imposing and menacing total. And 
the cold, clear truth remains, that the one nation which has the 
greatest ambition and is making the most strenuous efforts to rival 
us on the ocean and in the trade with our own possessions is the one 
nation which shuts us out from the largest amount of coasting trade. 

Let us, then, first observe the effect of the absorption by the 
United States of a number of oversea territories in the great American 
fiscal union—territories. which had formerly their own tariffs and 
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customs, and now are part and parcel of the American protective 
system. The new oversea possessions of the United States are Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines, Guam, and the Samoan Islands. Cuba 
is now an independent though protected Republic, and the reci- 
procity treaty between it and the United States was ratified in last 
Congress. 

Puerto Rico was one of the spoils of the war with Spain. It was 
ceded to the United States by the Treaty of Peace of December, 1898, 
and civil government was established by law on the island on the Ist 
of May, 1900. It is oneof the West Indian Islands, about 450 miles from 
Cuba, 75 miles from Hayti, and 1,400 miles from New York. It has 
an area of about 3,000 square miles, and in 1900, when it entered 
upon a new political existence, its population was 953,243. Up to 
that time the principal source of revenue was the Customs, but the 
new law of Congress provided that 


whenever the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico shall have enacted and put 
into operation a system of local taxation to meet the necessities of the Govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico, and shall by resolution duly passed so notify the President, 
he shall make proclamation, and thereafter all tariff duties on merchandise and 
articles going into Puerto Rico from the United States, or coming into the 
United States from Puerto Rico, shall cease, and from and after such date all 
such merchandise and articles shall be entered at the several ports of entry free 
of duty. 


In any case, these duties were to cease by the Ist of March, 1902, 
and in the interim the Legislative Assembly had to devise a new 
system of taxation to meet the necessities of the Government, in place 
of the Customs revenue derived from American goods, and Puerto 
Rico was by Act of Congress specially exempted from the internal 
revenue laws of the United States, so as to allow the adoption of an 
insular excise system. Agriculture is now the principal source of 
wealth to Puerto Rico, and the three most important staples of the 
island are coffee, sugar, and tobacco. These, with some tropical fruits, 
provide its exports. In effect, coffee forms more than half the exports 
of Puerto Rico, and the imports formerly about equalled the exports 
in value. In 1900 about 97 per cent. of the whole trade of the island 
was conducted by American vessels, and in that year not a single 
vessel cleared from the island for the United Kingdom. Formerly, 
nearly all the trade between the American continent and the West 
Indies was carried on under the British flag. It is now restricted to 
American bottoms by the law which reserves all the coasting trade of 
the United States to American-built and’ American-owned vessels. 
The British Consular Report for 1900 contains this passage : 


With the year began also the introduction of the United States Navigation 
Laws, which, treating Puerto Rico as a portion of the States, prohibit alien 
bottoms from carrying cargo between American ports. It is anticipated that 
this will, with the assistance of the new tariff, have the effect of extinguishing 
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the steady trade in fish and lumber which gave regular employment to the Nova 
Scotian small craft, and which in the year ended the 80th of June, 1898, amounted 
to 29,883 tons. Nova Scotia requires for herself but a limited supply of Puerto 
Rican produce, and her vessels being deprived of their former freights home- 
ward via the United States, her trade with the island will diminish down to her 
positive requirements. 


The Hawaii (or Sandwich) Islands form a group of eight distinct 
islands, of which seven have a population registered in 1896 as 109,020, 
of whom 39,504 were Hawaiians, 2,266 Americans, 15,191 Portuguese, 
and the rest Japanese, Chinese, etc. The area of the group is 6,449 
square miles, and the islands are separated by channels varying from 
six to sixty miles in width. These islands are wholly dependent on 
agriculture, as they have no other industry and no other resources. 
The main produce is sugar, which employs most of the capital and 
labour of the islands, and forms the bulk of the exports. The resolu- 
tion for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States, in 
response to the petition of the Government of the Republic of Hawaii, 
was passed by Congress in July 1898. It provided that ‘ the existing 
treaties of the Hawaiian Islands with foreign nations shall forthwith 
cease and determine, being replaced by such treaties as may exist, 
or may be hereafter concluded, between the United States and such 
foreign nations.’ And by the Act for the government of Hawaii 
passed by Congress in April 1900 it was provided ‘that the Con- 
stitution and all the laws of the United States which are not locally 
inapplicable shall have the same force and effect within the said 
territory as elsewhere in the United States.’ Also ‘that the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii shall comprise a Customs district of the United States, 
with ports of entry and delivery at Honolulu, Hilo, Mahukina, and 
Kabului.’ Between the date of annexation and June, 1902, the 
Customs records of interchanges are incomplete and involved. But 
in 1901 there was a large increase in the imports from the United 
States, of which some portion was lost in 1902 owing to the great 
activity of the American home trade in that year. We have lost all 
the trade we once had with Hawaii in sugar machinery, coals, dry 
goods, iron and steel, etc.; and as the islands are now part of the 
territory of the United States, our vessels are debarred from carrying 
cargo for them to and from America. 

Hawaii was a gift of peace to the United States. Puerto Rico 
and the Philippines were the spoils of war, and the latter have not been 
an unmixed blessing. The group of the Philippine Islands contains 
some 73,345,415 acres of land, a large portion of which is extremely 
fertile and naturally irrigated. The chief products are hemp (Manila), 
tobacco, and sugar; but the mineral resources are extensive. Large 
deposits of copper are known ; coal is found in eight or nine of the 
islands ; gold has been discovered in many places; iron exists ; the 
timber wealth is enormous, in vast forests of dyewood trees, of gum 
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trees, and of rubber and gutta-percha. Cotton used to be grown 
before the tobacco monopoly discouraged other cultivation, and 
tobacco is, next to hemp, the most important crop. Writing after 
the annexation, the British Consul at Manila said that British interests 
in the Philippines are much larger than is supposed at home. There 
are about twenty British firms in Manila, several of them of long 
standing, and two of the three banking establishments are British. 
The largest exporting and importing firms are British, as are also the 
chief engineering works, ship-repairing works, etc. The only railway 
in the islands belongs to a British company, and British interests in 
the Philippines run into millions. 

After the annexation the shipments of Manila hemp to Great 
Britain declined from 2,051,9841. in 1901 to 1,546,869/. in 1902, while 
those to the United States increased from 500,597/. to 1,512,803. 
The shipments of sugar to Great Britain declined from 38,665/. in 1901 
to nothing in 1902, while those to the United States increased from 
19,4731. to 61,1151. The enormous increase in the exports to the 
United States is attributed by Consul Firth, in a report to our Foreign 
Office, dated the 21st of May, 1903, to the fact that by Act of Congress, 
March 1902, all articles the growth and produce of the Philippines 
admitted into the United States free of duty are now eligible for a 
return of the export duty imposed in the Philippines, provided they 
be shipped to the United States direct, and proof be submitted of their 
importation and consumption there. Thus, Manila hemp, which 
constitutes about 75 per cent. of the total exports, when shipped 
direct to the United States receives a return of about ll. lls. 2d. 
per ton, being an export duty levied in the Philippines that ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom have to pay in full. In consequence, 
large quantities of Manila hemp which used to go to the United 
Kingdom for distribution elsewhere, now go to the United States—a 
significant diversion of traffic. 

In the Blue Book, Cd. 1761, is the following reference to tariffs : 


Puerto Rico and Hawaii are treated as territories of the United States of 
America for Customs purposes, 7.e. trade between them and the United States 
is free from Custom House duties. Philippine goods are admitted into the 
United States on payment of 75 per cent. of the rates fixed by the United 
States tariff, and any export duty levied in the Philippines is refunded on im- 
portation into America. On the other hand, goods from the United States 
pay the full Philippine tariff on admission into the Philippines. 


—for the present. 

The importance of the shipping question may be briefly shown. 
At present the bulk of the carrying trade of the Philippines is con- 
ducted under the British flag. That is to say, over 75 per cent. of 
the exports and about 60 per cent. of the imports are carried in British 
vessels, including practically all the trade with the United States. 
German and Spanish vessels carry most of the remainder, American 
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tonnage having as yet only about 2 per cent. of the carrying trade. 
There are three British lines to one Japanese line between Manila 
and Hong Kong, and there is a German line between Manila and 
Singapore. The insular coasting trade, on the other hand, is practi- 
cally all done under the American flag. After 1906, that flag will 
also monopolise the whole of the carrying to and from the Philippines 
and the United States, as we shall presently see. 

Cuba is not a territorial possession of the United States, but is 
now an independent Republic, independent only by will of, and under 
the protection of, the United States. By the Reciprocity Treaty 
between the two countries, which was finally ratified on the 7th of 
December, and came into operation on the 27th of December, 1903, 
British interests are more affected by the intervention of the United 
States than in any other of the insular territories. The American 
eye always turned to Cuba with longing. John Quincy Adams, 
when Secretary of State, declared that 


there are laws of political as well as of physical gravitation. As an apple, 
when severed by the tempest from its native tree, cannot choose but fall to the 
ground, so Cuba, when forcibly disjoined from its unnatural connection with 
Spain, and incapable of self-support, cam gravitate only towards the North 
American Union, which by the same law of Nature cannot cast her off from its 
bosom. 


In 1859, a Committee of the Senate, reporting ona Bill for nego- 


tiating for the acquisition of Cuba, said there were only three possible 
alternatives in regard to its future: possession by a European power, 
independence, or annexation to the United States. The first would 
not be permitted, the second could only be nominal, and as for the 
third, it would be beneficial if not effected by war. There has been 
war, followed by quasi-independence, and the position now is that 
Cuba constitutes a political entity, which the American Senate Com- 
mittee aforetime declared could never be permanent. Those who 
know the Cubans have little faith in their ability to govern them- 
selves. 

When President Roosevelt succeeded the late President McKinley 
at the White House, one of his earliest declarations was to the effect 
that ‘ Reciprocity is the handmaid of Protection.’ He has succeeded 
in making Reciprocity a sort of limited partner with Protection by 
means of the treaty with Cuba. The year 1903 was, indeed, a memor- 
able one for the most assertive American President of our time. He 
has, in defiance of the principles of his party, practically created 
a new Republic in Central America out of a seceder from the Republic 
of Colombia. He has ensured the construction of the long-talked- 
of Isthmian Canal as an American enterprise, in territory practi- 
cally under the Federal rule, and certainly under the Federal control. 
And he has completed a reciprocal arrangement with the Republic 
of Cuba, which will place it commercially in the hands of the United 
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States, and which will lead up in its financial result to the political 
absorption of that island by the American Union. 

The island of Cuba comprises an area of 28,000,000 acres, and 
the census of 1899 showed a population of 1,572,797. It is divided 
into six provinces. Three of them—Havana, Matanzas, and Santa 
Clara—are highly cultivated, and produce the sugar and tobacco 
for which the island is famous. One of them, Puerto Principe, is 
mainly given up to the grazing of cattle. And in another, Santiago 
de Cuba, are deposits of hematite iron ore, which are turning out 
much more valuable than was formerly supposed. The native 
whites form about 58 per cent., and the native coloured people about 
32 per cent., of the population, the rest being foreign whites and 
Chinese. Since it was freed from the domination of Spain by the 
help of the United States—a war in which Mr. Roosevelt himself 
took an active part, as the leader of the Rough Riders—Cuba has 
become a separate State, and as such has negotiated a commercial 
treaty with the United States, but has made no commercial treaty 
with Great Britain. This is why we are now at a disadvantage. 

The treaty between the United States of America and the new 
Republic of Cuba was declared in the preamble to be ‘ inspired by the 
desire to strengthen the bonds of friendship between both countries,’ 
and to have ‘the object of facilitating their commercial relations 
by improving the conditions of mercantile traffic between the two 
nations.’ The first Article declares that 
while the present treaty shall remain in force all articles or merchandise 
which are the products of the soil or industry of the United States which are 
now imported into the Republic of Cuba free of duty, and all articles or mer- 
chandise which are the products of the soil or industry of the Republic of Cuba 


which are now imported into the United States free of duty, shall continue to be 
admitted into the respective countries free of duty. 


But that does not mean very much, as the duty-free commodities 
in both countries are few and of small commercial importance. This 
clause merely stereotypes the existing practice. The Chambers of 
Commerce of Liverpool, London, Manchester, Birmingham, Wolver- 
hampton, Bury, Bradford, Glasgow, and Belfast, urged Lord Lansdowne 
to claim most-favoured-nation treatment in Cuba, because the Reci- 
procity Treaty practically closes Cuba to British trade. It also 
closes Cuba to British Indian trade, and it is closing the United States 
market to the British West Indies. America has joined with us in 
maintaining, or at all events proclaiming, the ‘ open door’ in China, 
and shares in the benefits of the Anglo-Japanese treaty; yet she 
presents us with a shut door in Cuba. All the Cuban sugar now 
goes to the United States, just when we should be glad to see it coming 
over here in competition with Continental beet sugar. Cuba produces 
four times as much sugar as the British West Indies, and these 
islands are now shut out of the American market, which saved 
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them from extinction under the pressure of bounty-fed beet. By 
the treaty America now obtains a preference of 40 per cent. on all the 
rice hereafter imported from ber planters. This alone means the 
loss of a considerable trade to British India. 

There is nothing expressed in the treaty to give American shipping 
a preference over British in Cuban ports ;' but the tendency is to a 
decrease in the proportion of British tonnage there. In 1902, of 
156 vessels entering the port of Havana, thirty-five were British, 
ninety-six American, nine South American, eight Cuban, and eight 
belonging to other countries. In 1902, British vessels carried 2,076,6571. 
of the declared value of imports, and 1,161,449]. of the declared 
value of Cuban exports. The effect of the Reciprocity Treaty will 
be to diminish these proportions very materially, though at first 
there was a rush of British ships to carry away the stock of sugar 
which had been accumulating in Cuba pending the ratification of the 
treaty. 

Senator Frye was the coadjutor of the late Senator Hanna in the 
last Ship Subsidy Bill. Here is one of his recent utterances : 


Witness these figures: Great Britain pays in postal subsidies, in Admiralty 
subventions, and in retainers for sailors, ‘a little over 6,000,000 dollars per 
annum; France pays in Admiralty subventions, retainers for sailors, bounty 
construction, and postal subsidies, over 7,000,000 dollars per annum; Germany, 
commencing but lately to reach out into the markets of the world, pays over 
2,000,000 dollars; Austria-Hungary pays 1,724,000 dollars; Spain paid to one 
single line 1,629,000 dollars; Japan paid 3,492,000 dollars, and the United 
States paid 998,000 dollars. Are we to submit to this humiliating and wretched 
condition of things? There is one reason beyond pride in country which I wish 
to suggest. These nations have paid these postal subsidies for the purpose of 
establishing mail lines from their great commercial ports to the commercial 
ports of the world. For what purpose? For purposes of trade and nothing 
else. Trade cannot precede the mail. The mail must precede the trade, and 
they pay annually over 25,000,000 dollars for postal subsidies for one single 
purpose, and that is to put themselves in position to dispose of their surplus 
products in the markets of the world. There is not a nation on this earth that 
needs markets for surplus products more than does the United States of 
America. Its increase of product is growing year by year. Suppose a market 
is not found for this increased product; suppose the country finds itself with a 
surplus on hand which it cannot sell. Then comes stagnation, capital without 
profit and wage-workers without pay. Is there any one who for a single 
moment would dream that it is profitable for us, in endeavouring to find those 
markets, to secure them through our enemies in trade ? Is there any merchant 
who would for a moment think of hiring the commercial agent of a rival house 
to find markets for his goods? Is there any one who doubts that an American 
ship, commanded by intelligent, active, earnest, interested American officers, is 
a better instrument for the distribution of our products abroad, and for the find- 
ing of those markets, than a German ship, officered by Germans, Germany being 
the dangerous rival of the United States in all this business for the next twenty- 
five years? What can we do? In my opinion there is only one way in which 
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anything can be accomplished, and that is by paying out of the treasury of the 
United States annually a sum of money which shall be equal to the difference 
between operating and carrying on of trade in foreign ships and carrying it on 
in our own. It has been done for every other industry, it should be done for 
shipping. For almost a quarter of a century I have been trying to solve the 
problem of restoring this mercantile navy of ours in the oceans of the world. 
I have taken more interest in it than in any other subject, and I have per- 
haps given it more thought and more care than I have given to all other subjects. 
I know of no way but one, and that is by national aid. 


We need not stop to correct Senator Frye’s error in supposing 
that British shipping in general owes anything whatever to the sub- 
ventions paid for carrying mails and providing reserve cruisers for 
the Admiralty. And we need not stop to wrestle with the amazing 
idea that the mail services make trade, not trade the mail services. 
We cite the passage because it reflects so clearly the set of feeling 
among the shipping reformers in America, and it indicates so clearly 
the form of State aid they want to ensure. 

The most direct attempts which America has yet made to re-create 
a merchant marine are associated with the last session of Congress, 
which passed two Bills reserving the Philippines trade, and the carrying 
of naval and military stores, exclusively to American ships, which 
assumed the protectorate of the new Republic of Panama and autho- 
rised the construction of the canal there as a Federal enterprise, 
and which authorised the appointment of a Commission to devise 
means for the direct encouragement of American shipping. The 
most flagrant act was undoubtedly the bringing of the Philippines 
under the coastal laws of the United States. 

It is some time since Senator Elkins, whose Shipping Bill in a 
former Congress was regarded as a direct blow at British shipping, 


said : 


There are two reasons why we should keep the Philippines. The first is, 
that they are harder to give away than to retain. The second is, that if Germany 
and England and other countries want them, they are good enough for the 
United States. The great struggle for the future will be for territory. All the 
foreign powers want territory in order to extend their markets. We want 
territory for the same reason. We need these islands in the future as an outlet 
for our people; while for the present they will become our home market. We 
need them as an incentive for the increase of our shipping and for the building 
up of our navy, until our flag is seen once more on all seas. We need them 
because they mean so much to the Pacific slope, a section which is deserving of 
as much encouragement and attention as the Atlantic coast. 


But under the Treaty of Paris with Spain, Spanish vessels have 
a right to enter Philippine ports on the same terms as American 
vessels up to the year 1909, and we had official assurances that British 
shipping would be treated not less favourably than Spanish shipping. 
An Act of Congress dated the 8th of March, 1902, prescribed that 
foreign vessels may enter United States ports from the Philippines 
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on payment of the usual tonnage dues payable by vessels coming 
from foreign countries, up to the lst of July, 1904. Secretary Hay 
wrote to the British Ambassador at Washington, in reply to interro- 
gations, that the principle to be followed with regard to the Philip- 
pines was expressed in Annex 2 to Protocol 16 of the Treaty of Peace. 
That Annex runs thus : 


The declaration that the policy of the United States in the Philippines will 
be that of an open door to the world’s commerce necessarily implies that the 
offer to place Spanish vessels and merchandise on the same footing as American 
is not intended to be exclusive. But the offer to give Spain that privilege for a 
term of years is intended to secure it to her for acertain period by special treaty 
stipulation, whatever might be at any time the general policy of the United 
States. 


From all this it was reasonable to suppose, and was supposed both 
by the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade, that British shipping 
would not be treated less favourably than Spanish shipping, and that, 
therefore, there would be no reservation under the coastal laws before, 
at any rate, April 1909. Nevertheless, Congress in April last adopted 
and made law the Bill introduced by Senator Frye ‘ to regulate shipping 
in trade between ports of the United States and ports or places in 
the Philippine Archipelago, and for other purposes.’ The following 
is a summary of its provisions : 


Section 1. From the 1st of July, 1906, no merchandise, except Army and 
Navy stores, may be transported by sea between ports of the United States and 
ports or places in the Philippines, either directly or via a foreign port, and whether 
for the whole voyage or only a part thereof, except in vessels of the United States, 
under penalty of forfeiture of the merchandise. This does not prevent the sail- 
ing of foreign vessels between the respective ports, provided no cargo is carried 
between the United States and the Philippines. They may have cargo between 
two other places, or between a foreign port and either the United States or the 
Philippines, but such must be manifested accordingly, and not have been 
unloaded. 

Section 2, From the same date, no passengers shall be carried by a foreign 
vessel between the United States and the Philippines, directly or indirectly ; 
penalty 200 dollars per passenger. 

Section 8. Sections 1 and 2 not to apply (at present) to traffic between 
Philippine ports, inter se. 

Section 4. Nor to voyages begun before the Ist of July, 1906. 

Section 5. Nor to vessels owned by the United States. 

Section 6. The same tonnage taxes, on and after the passing of this Act, to 
apply to vessels coming into the United States from the Philippines as apply to 
vessels from foreign countries, provided that until the 1st of July, 1906, the pro- 
visions restricting trade between the United States and Philippines to vessels of 
the United States shall not be applicable to foreign vessels engaged in trade 
between those places, and the Philippine Commission shall be empowered to 
issue licences to vessels now engaged in the lighterage or harbour work, or to 
vessels or other craft built in the United States or in the Philippines, and owned 
by citizens of either. 

Section 7. The Act not to impair privileges granted to Spanish ships and 
merchandise by the Treaty of Paris of the 10th of December, 1898, ratified on 
the 11th of April, 1899. 
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Section 8. The Department of Commerce and Labour to issue regulations 
from time to time for the enforcement of this Act ; the Navigation Laws of the 
United States in regard to vessels arriving in the Philippines to continue to be 
administered by the officials in the islands. 


This Act, then, revokes the Act of 1902, and reserves the Philip- 
pines under the coastal laws of the United States on and after the 
Ist of July 1906. It is, as Lord Landsowne has pointed out to the 
American Government, inconsistent with the declarations made 
when peace was arranged between the United States and Spain, but 
as an Act of Congress it stands law unless amended before July of 
1906. Even if amended, the door will be open only until 1909, 
when the American coastal laws will in any case come into effect. 

What, then, we are now faced with is an American policy of bring- 
ing oversea long-distance colonial trade under the exclusive reserva- 
tion of the coastal laws, designed for the American continental coasts 
only. Under this policy the United States will have no boundaries. 
Now, however open to objection was the law which declared that 
a voyage from New York to San Francisco round Cape Horn was 
a ‘ coasting voyage,’ to be engaged in only by vessels on the American 
register, it had at least the sanction of custom, for this voyage has 
always been exclusively in American hands. But the extension of 
that law to Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines—and hypo- 
thetically to Cuba—is to transfer forcibly to America a large amount 
of shipping trade which she never before had, and which British ship- 
owners have industriously cultivated. These possessions are not part 
of America, and the trade captured by the sudden application of the 
Navigation Laws never was American. 

Not only that. A Bill was introduced into Congress just before 
the adjournment, and will be reintroduced when the Houses reassemble, 
to bring under these same coastal laws the traffic between the United 
States and the zone of the Panama Canal, on both shores, during 
the whole term of the construction of the waterway. The object 
is to secure exclusively for American vessels the carriage of the whole 
material of construction, and the passenger traffic relating to it, as 
well as the provision of the material. What intention may be beyond 
this proposal we will not discuss just now. The canal zone extends 
ten miles on each side of the waterway, and as leased in perpetuity 
to America it will always be under American control. Therefore, 
one is not surprised to learn that at a meeting of the American Cabinet 
on the 24th of June last, plans formulated by the Secretary of War for 
postal and tariff systems in the Panama Canal zone were approved, 
and were formally transmitted to the chairman of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. The tariff regulations have the effect of applying the 
Dingley rates toall importations into the canal zone from any country, 
except the United States or the insular possessions of the United 
States. Goods entering the zone from ports of the United States 
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will be free of duty, and goods entering from the insular possessions 
of the United States will be admitted on the same terms as at the 
ports of the United States. There is nothing in the order regarding 
goods imported from the canal zone to the United States, but it is 
believed that the law officers of the Treasury will hold that under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court in the insular cases such goods 
are entitled to free admission, in the absence of any legislation by 
Congress imposing a duty upon them. 

Lord Muskerry, in the House of Lords, recently called the atten- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government to the practice of other maritime 
countries reserving what is termed their coastwise trade to vessels 
of their own nationality, and asked what had been the nature of the 
representations of his Majesty’s Government to the United States 
Government respecting the application to the Philippine Islands 
of the coastwise laws of the United States, and whether the United 
States Government had as yet forwarded any definite reply to the 
representations. The Marquis of Lansdowne said the subject was 
of the utmost importance, but Lord Muskerry did not meet the point 
at issue. As to the Philippines, the restrictions imposed by the Bill 
passed by Congress have been objected to by Sir Mortimer Durand, 
and the matter is the subject of ‘discussion’ with the American 
Government. As to coastal laws generally 

It is obvious (Lord Lansdowne said) that if we were to exclude foreigners 
from access to our coasting trade altogether we should find ourselves liable to 


reprisals at the hands of those countries which do at present admit us. That 
would be a serious matter. 


But no one suggests such a course. 


Lord Lansdowne also said : 


Out of the seven Powers which do a large amount of coasting trade, four— 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, and Portugal—admit our vessels freely to their 
coasting trade. France does the same, with the exception of Algerian trade, 
which is specially reserved. There are only two considerable Powers—Russia 
and the United States—which exclude us altogether. It is necessary to bear in 
mind when you speak of the possibility of retaliatory action on these Powers 
that they are, as it happens, the very Powers which make less use of our coasting 
trade, and can consequently afford the smallest margin for reprisals of the kind. 


This brings us to the point. America does not at present take 
much part in our coasting trade, but she takes a very considerable 
part in our inter-imperial trade, by vessels under her own flag, 
by American-owned vessels under the British flag, and by foreign 
vessels under long time-charters. It is quite open to her to turn 
the entire fleet of the Morgan Combine into the coasting trade of 
the United Kingdom, and into the trade between the United Kingdom 
and Australia and South Africa and Canada; but it is not open to 
the Cunard and Allan fleets to engage in the coasting trade of the 
United States, or in the trade between the United States and Puerto 
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Rico, Hawaii, and (after 1906) the Philippines. And America is now 
bent on creating, by bounty in some form, a great American merchant 
navy, equipped for all trades, at the very time when she is drawing 
larger and more widely separated areas under the reservation of her 
coastal laws. No serious-minded person has ever proposed, as Lord 
Lansdowne seems to have assumed, that the whole coasting and 
intercommunication of the British Empire should be closed against 
the ships of all foreign countries. What is proposed, what is indeed 
rapidly becoming imperative, is that we should close our coasting 
and colonial trades against the shipping of all countries which exclude 
our shipping from their equivalent trades ; but only so long as they 
exclude us. This portion of the Navigation Laws should be revived, 
not for the purpose of Protection on our part, but to enable us by 
reservation to promote a general policy of reciprocity in shipping. 

It is worth recalling what the Cecil Select Committee had to say 
about the inter-imperial coasting trade. Their recommendation was 
that 


means should be taken to obtain the removal of foreign laws and regulations 
which exclude the British shipowners from the trades appropriated by various 
foreign Powers to their own shipping as ‘ coasting trade,’ and that, if need be, 
regulations for the admission of foreign vessels to the British and colonial trade 
of this Empire should be used with the object of securing reciprocal advantages 
for British shipowners abroad. 


The reservation by foreign nations of their coasting trades to 
their own ships is practically a form of subsidy, and that is a measure 
of Protection. But for our part we have to consider that the mari- 
time industry is absolutely our most important industry, because 
upon it depends not only the prestige but even the very existence 
of the Empire. It is quite certain that but for our resources in mercan- 
tile marine we could not have retained our position in South Africa. 
It was our power on the sea that prevented us from being swept into 
it. This, therefore, is a matter which we must regard from a broader 
point of view than that of the schools. We cannot submit to suffer 
any loss in shipping because the Cobdenites, for example, should 
say it would violate our economic policy if we resist. 

The position, as stated by the Cecil Committee, is this: While 
the British coasting trade is absolutely open to them as to the vessels 
of all nations, the United States reserve, as a coasting voyage restricted 
to vessels of their own flag, the voyage from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, and the voyage from San Francisco to Honolulu. France reserves 
the trade between French ports and Algeria; and Russia reserves 
to its own flag the trade between the Baltic and the Black Sea, and 
between all Russian ports in Europe and Eastern Asia. 

These restrictions undoubtedly affect British trade to a considerable 
extent, even if they have kept American, French, and Russian vessels 
from competing with us in international trade. There is no more 
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reason why American vessels should be allowed to trade when they 
please between Liverpool and Melbourne, or between London and 
Calcutta, than that British vessels should be allowed to trade between 
New York and San Francisco, or between San Francisco and Honolulu. 
We have submitted to the injustice hitherto because there have been 
too few American vessels in ocean trade to make it serious, but the 
position is altered now by the expansion of American territory and 
the development of American maritime commerce. 

There is, however, no need for prohibition. At the last Con- 
ference of Colonial Premiers in London the subject of Imperial 
coasting trade was fully discussed, in the light of certain Treaties of 
Commerce and Navigation submitted by the President of the Board 
of Trade. And the Conference came to this resolution : 

That it is desirable that the attention of the Governments of the Colonies 
and the United Kingdom should be called to the present state of the navigation 
laws in the Empire and in other countries, and to the advisability of refusing 
the privileges of coastwise trade, including trade between the Mother Country 
and its Colonies and Possessions, and between one Colony or Possession and 
another, to countries in which the corresponding trade is confined to ships of 
their own nationality, and also to the laws affecting shipping, with a view of 


seeing whether any other steps should be taken to promote Imperial! trade in 
British vessels, 


The recommendation of the Colonial Premiers was only for inquiry 


and consideration of the matter, while that of the Select Committee 
on Shipping Subsidies was that ‘ means should be taken’ to establish 
reciprocity in coasting trade relations—not, of course, the entire 
exclusion of foreign vessels from the Imperial or even the British 
coasting trade, but equality of conditions. The coasting trade of 
every nation which seeks to enter our coasting trade should be open 
to our vessels, and all vessels entering into the carrying trade of the 
British Empire should come under the regulations as to con- 
struction, loading, equipment, and manning which British vessels 
have to comply with. 

As to this, the Report of the Select Committee is not very con- 
clusive. It says: 

The idea naturally occurs, what would be the effect of reserving to all British 
ships the Imperial coasting trade within the British Empire ? Several witnesses 
spoke in favour of it, one of the most emphatic being resident in Australia. 
Some of these views were subject to the qualification that reciprocal advantages 
should be given to those countries whose coastwise trade is open to British 
shipping. One or two other witnesses were not prepared to express a definite 
opinion, and looked upon reciprocity with suspicion. Another condemned the 
reservation of the coasting trade on the ground of high policy. 


The objection on the ground of high policy is based on the fear 
of retaliation by the nations whose vessels we might exclude from 
our coasting trade, or inter-imperial carrying trade. But these 
nations could only retaliate by excluding our vessels from their own 
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coasting trade, and this they do already—America and Russia abso- 
lutely, and France partially. 

When giving evidence before the Cecil Committee, Sir Robert 
Giffen urged the desirability of excluding foreign subsidised ships 
from the coasting trade of the British Empire. Confronted by Colonel 
Ropner with the statement that the tonnage of foreign vessels trading 
between British ports is only 9 per cent., Sir Robert was questioned, 
and answered thus : 


278. Then if we confined our coastwise trade to vessels under the British flag 
only, all we could gain would probably be the 9 per cent. carried now in foreign 
vessels, would it not? (Ans.) My point in making the suggestion was not on a 
question of gain to ourselves, it was more a question of making it difficult for the 
foreigner in that particular thing to come into competition with our ships ; but even 
10 per cent., supposing we were to gain it all, would be a considerable addition 
to the shipowners interested in these particular trades. . . . 282. It is generally 
supposed by a section of shipowners that all we could gain by our proposed 
coastwise legislation would be the 9 per cent. which is now carried in foreign 
vessels, and that there is a great danger of foreign countries making reprisals, 
that they might take much more from us than we could possibly gain by any 
such legislation. What do you say as to that? (Ans.) There is always that danger 
to be considered in any measure of that kind that we may adopt; but if you find 
that under the present system your shipping is exposed to very great dangers, 
and that relatively it is not holding its own quite as it used to do, then you must 
face difficulties and dangers on every side in order to maintain your own ship- 
ping. 288. May I take it generally that you are of opinion that foreign nations 
are already doing their very worst as far as our shipping is concerned, and that 
we cannot lose anything by this proposed legislation of restricting the British 
trade between British Colonies and the Mother Country to the British flag ? 
(Ans.) I am quite sure, so far as the proposal I have made is concerned, that 
foreign countries are already doing what I am suggesting we oughttodo. They 
have no cause of complaint whatever. 


Sir Robert Giffen might here have been more emphatic. The 
reservation would only be against those countries which adopt reserva- 
tion, and which, therefore, have no reprisals to make. And there 
is another highly important consideration in this connection. The 
reservation of our coasting trade might have little appreciable effect 
on our shipping to begin with, but it would have a very material 
effect if it prevented the creation and multiplication of subsidised 
merchant navies. If America knew that we were resolved to revive 
a portion of the old Navigation Laws if we are shut out of her coasting 
and colonial trade, she would certainly not vote State money for the 
building and sailing of ocean steamers. 

Has, then, the time not come when the British nation must make 
up its mind with regard to its greatest industry? Are we, or are we 
not, to leave that industry open to the fleets of all nations, while any 
of them debar our vessels from any part of their domestic or colonial 
trades? Are we to be content to allow other nations tocut into our 
colonial carrying trade to what extent they like, while they deprive 
us of trade we have won by long endeavour ? 


BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 





THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


AN ANALYSIS 


In the course of an article contributed to this Review’ some months 
ago, and dealing with the influences and effects of commercialism, I 
had occasion to comment upon the remarkable development taken 
by the American woman, which seemed to me to be extremely signifi- 
cant. My remarks, however, have been so universally misunderstood 
in the United States, and in some cases so oddly wrested from their 
simple meaning, that I have thought it desirable to explain more fully 
the position I intended to take up. This has involved a more intricate 
and intimate treatment of the subject than was possible in my former 
article. 

Controversies have battled about the position and status of woman, 
probably ever since the sexes were conscious of each other. That 
war of the sexes which the conditions of their severance involve has 
been responsible for the readjustment of their relations from time to 
time. But the whole tendency of life and experience has been to 
emphasise the position and claims of man. The old fable which 
relates how woman was stolen from the ribs of man may be taken to 
convey the traditional inferiority of woman, a theory which had its 
origin in epochs beyond historical reach. It is quite true that among 
certain races the matriarchal principle of society holds, and seemingly 
holds successfully ; but the matriarchal system has undoubtedly arisen 
by the way, through the operation of local forces, needs, or superstitions, 
and by the direct abdication of man from his original rule and domina- 
tion. That rule followed naturally and inevitably from his physical 
superiority. The foundations of feminine nature are as simple and 
as easily traced as those of the male nature. They take their rise in 
physical facts, and are responsible for all the moral and mental pro- 
perties appertaining to the sex. Both sexes are united by obedience, 
or subjection, to two ultimate laws, the law of self-protection and the 
law of reproduction ; but in their obedience, or subservience even, to 
these primal instincts they manifest the differences that separate 
them. The divergence of the woman in physical structure from the 
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man implies, as cannot be too loudly reiterated, a mental and moral 
divergence. The supposed mysteries surrounding her sex are seen 
to be not mysteries but logical results in the light of those basal demar- 
cations, and when man shrinks in wonder from the complexity of his 
partner, it is only because he has not the key to see how simple and 
inevitable is her nature. Woman is unintelligible only because she 
is not ‘ undeveloped man but diverse.’ With the understanding of 
her physical differentiation man may proceed comfortably to explore 
her secrets. 

This article does not propose to enter into an elaborate disquisition 
on the nature of woman, but merely after indicating the sexual dis- 
tinctions to examine their application to the civilisation of the United 
States. The broad characteristic of the female sex is the inferiority 
of physique which it necessarily derives from its enforced functions. 
This inferiority is partly muscular, but mainly nervous. The muscular 
deficiency entails exemption from the more onerous forms of bodily 
labour. From primitive savagery to the civilisation of the West this 
exemption has prevailed, for though the savage keeps his wives at 
manual labour in the fields he reserves for himself the violent hazards 
of war and thechase, As civilisation mounted, it is obvious that this 
exemption increased, until it has now reached under certain conditions 
its climax of absolute relief for the woman. The nervous constitu- 
tion of woman is responsible for the larger part of her character. 
Her functions create an emotionalism which is intermittent, violent, 
irrational, and often unselfish. But this, so to speak, is mere staccato 
in her ; it is not her normal mood, which goes to an ordinary andante. 
By the laws of her descent and heritage she must preen herself and 
decorate for her master ; hence she has gathered an inordinate vanity, 
or at least the capacity for it. She loves jewels and colours, and she 
delights in such gifts as the man who has chosen her may offer at her 
altar. By these is she not discovered to her rivals as the chosen 
woman? Vanity baffled and vanity triumphant are jointly responsible 
for most of her acts and sentiments. Jealousy to her is less what a man 
understands by jealousy than that same baffled vanity. In conse- 
quence of this dual control, wherein she swings, she has developed a 
defective taste. That is to say, her taste has been perverted by her 
appreciation of the gifts of man as tributes to her beauty. A man 
will take a thing to eat or wear or use somehow, because, whether it 
be bad or good, he likes it. A woman’s possessions are rather the 
fruit of her vanity than her taste. She acquires things not because 
she likes them or needs them, but because they represent self-esteem, 
gratification, the humiliation of rivals. When you have learned how 
greatly woman hinges on her vanity, you have then to reckon with 
that emotionalism of which I have spoken, It is, at its extremes, 
sudden, abrupt, precipitous, and blind. Consequently it may commit 
woman to the most heroic of sacrifices ; and it may also plunge her in 
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shame. She may fight for her own hand or for another’s with equal 
madness and lack of scruple. Thus in that wavering and changeable 
sea of dimples may arise in a moment devastating storms. Woman’s 
passion is ever a bolt from the blue. 

This constitution, which here has of necessity been but lightly 
sketched, is fundamental. The savage woman conforms to it only in 
a less degree than her civilised sister. Civilisation has added the 
elegances, the disguises, the trappings. With civilisation have come a 
higher specialisation and a more lively sense of decoration. The 
centuries of evolution have poured a wealth of detail on the original 
facts. Woman now is infinitely more complex than she was in the 
camps of the barbarians, but it is only in her secondary and tertiary 
characteristics. The primary characters remain unchanged ; and it is 
only necessary to follow the workings of those a little way to appreciate 
all the derivatives. Civilisation has achieved a very elaborate woman, 
but the elaboration is unimportant from the point of view of science. 
It is decorative ; the structure endures ; the heart of modern woman 
is the heart of her savage ancestress dressed and adorned and furnished. 

This permanence of muliebrity serves to indicate the requirements 
of natural law. Woman may not depart from it to any considerable 
extent without impairing her position and nullifying her functions. 
There may be, and are, variations from it ; there may be no violation 
of it. We must walk in mute correspondence with Nature, if we are 
to succeed in life, whether individual or national. And it seems to 
me that it is precisely here that the danger to American civilisation 
arises. I have endeavoured to indicate the main features of 
woman’s nature, which I prefer to sum up in the word ‘ muliebrity.’ 
This muliebrity, with its decorative modifications, is essential to the 
wellbeing of mankind. The American woman is lapsing from it. 
There is the sequence of my argument. The conclusion may be easily 
drawn, and constitutes the peril of national life in America. I am not 
saying that the danger does not exist to some extent in other countries 
—in Great Britain, for example—but it is most conspicuous in the 
United States, where, therefore, it invites study. 

Upon the threshold one is met with the blunt statement that 
there is no such creature as the American woman. This has been 
the way in which many of the critics of my former paper met my 
argument. But is this so? The United States were originally 
settled by three separate races, Anglo-Saxon, French, and Dutch. 
Of these the Anglo-Saxons predominated in numbers and influence, 
and to-day the English stock is uppermost. Immigration, however, 
has materially altered the balance of population. The Anglo-Saxon 
element has dwindled, its congener, the German, has remained station- 
ary, while the so-called Latin element (which is represented mainly 
by Italians) has largely increased. We are dealing, however, not 
with the prospects of nationality lying before America a generation 
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hence, but rather with the American of to-day, who is the product 
of forces in operation during the last fifty years. The diversity of 
races is one of the singular features in the United States, but a no 
less singular feature is the remarkable genius for assimilating that 
diversity. The poor exile of Erin, the Teuton from Westphalia or 
Frankfort, the native of Christiania, and the rude peasant from the 
Apennine provinces, all pass into the huge maw of America, and are 
digested. Their children, retaining maybe the tie of language, are 
born Americans. This is notorious. All facts quoted by American 
writers themselves go to prove that the migrating races converge, 
comparatively rapidly, on a uniformity, which marks a national 
character. America is a wonderful unifying machine. Under differ- 
ences of creed and custom, and even of tongue and race, there is 
achieved a common national platform with characteristic and abiding 
qualities. This is manifestly due to the climatic and social conditions 
of the great Republic, but to what extent each of these factors is 
responsible it is impossible to say. Nevertheless, the influence of one 
or the other or both is so marked that already a certain physical type 
is being developed in both sexes, and we might claim with some 
justice not only that the American woman exists, but that she has also 
a characteristic physiognomy. 

If we may then assume, as I think cannot be denied, that the 
potent conditions of the United States have already moulded American 
types, and that the American woman is almost as national in her 
individuality as, say, the German woman or Englishwoman, we may 
be permitted to attempt to define her with some care. 

She is of necessity the creature of her environment, which has 
modified the characters of blood and strain most materially. As close 
an observer as Dr. Emil Reich declares that the affinities of the Ameri- 
can with his English cousin are far fewer than with any other European. 
This is, like many of Dr. Reich’s statements, exaggerated, for the 
pleasant paradox is ever waving a tempting finger to him. But the 
statement has a sufficient basis of truth. The American has diverged, 


even in the brief space of time during which he has occupied the . 


continent, very far from the stock of which he came. In physique 
he is altered ; in habit of mind, in his outlook, in his temperament, he 
has suffered a radical change. The American woman is marked by a 
greater susceptibility of nerves than her English sister, a departure 
which we must refer very largely to the climatic conditions, though 
these are not the sole factors in that evolution, as will presently 
appear. The well-known American restlessness of mind and body 
flows directly from that imperfect equilibrium of the nerves, and that 
characteristic again gives rise to many secondary properties which 
help to compose the full nature of the American woman. For the 
change in the nervous balance is probably the key to that nature. 
Nor does it, as I have said, arise wholly from geographical conditions. 
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The social conditions have had an important effect upon woman in 
America. The United States cover a large tract of country, thinly 
peopled, and slowly reclaimable for the use and benefit of man. The 
country, being new, and thus deliberately brought under the plough, 
has had to feel its way. Traditions and canons imported overseas 
from England, Holland, France, warred in the new theatre. And 
there were many traditions which, if I may use an Irishism, had to be 
made. The people of the United States have had to build up a civilisa- 
tion of their own, suitable to the needs of their own country. They 
have had to make their conventions as they went along. A thousand 
years have not given their authority to manners and morals across 
the Atlantic. To break through traditions in the Old World is a long, 
black business ; it is but the affair of a few minutes in America. There 
is no general body of conventional opinions current in the United 
States, and thrust upon women for their acceptance. Outside the 
preservation of certain moral scruples the sex is free, and rejoices in 
its freedom. The result of this is that the enlarged liberty of the sex 
still further enlarges the opportunities of neurosis. It is an inter- 
esting question as to whether a body of conventions will eventually 
be fastened upon American women, and, if so, whether they will 
accept them with that conservatism which characterises the sex in 
every other country. Women have always been the drag on evolution 
in every age and clime ; and American women, who are to-day avowedly 
in the front of ‘ progress’ (which is by no means identical with evolu- 
tion), may subsequently find themselves the victims of their own 
conventions. The development of the American woman is so un- 
trammelled to-day that it is not possible to guess at what the future has 
in store for her. She is a most interesting and astonishing experiment. 

I have touched upon some of the factors which have moulded the 
character of the American woman. But, of course, the list is not 
complete. The open turmoil of commercial life in the United States 
must affect the conditions under which families exist, and thrive or 
starve. This great malstrém is obviously another factor. To that 
must be added the rapid accumulations of wealth in the hands of new- 
comers. The freedom of conditions renders possible the eruption of 
fortunes on a scale that has no parallel in Europe ; and in a country 
where the poor man is a millionaire to-morrow, and the millionaire a 
pauper the next day, it is impossible that the same nervous balance 
can be maintained as exists in the more temperate and more equable 
sphere of the Old World. The tendency towards that unstable 
equilibrium, which is evidenced in the success of every form of quackery 
in the United States, is enhanced by the isolation of the country. 
The estranging Atlantic removes the New World from the coterie of 
the Old; and this banishment has mainly contributed to American 
self-consciousness, to what directly issues from that— American swagger. 
The American is ‘on his own,’ and regards Europe from afar with 
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jealous eyes. He belongs to another school. In completing my list 
of factors in the divergence I will content myself with two others— 
the one, the attitude of the American man to the American woman, on 
which I animadverted in my former article ; the other, the system of 
education under which American women are brought up. That 
education emphasises the forces in favour of freedom, and an American 
college girl is probably the most independent and confident creature on 
earth 


These considerations should enable us to get a glimpse of the 
American woman in her essence, with her defects and her virtues, and 
to understand how she is compiled. She emerges to the sight a creature 
of over-sensible nerves, who by her immense liberties has become 
assertive and dominant, and has broken definitely from the tradi- 
tional trammels of her sex. You have only to follow this character 
into one department of life or another to see how it would work out 
in the circumstances. Its set is towards strenuousness in business 
or in pleasure, in religion or in dissipation. It does not recognise a 
mean ; it offends daily against the old Greek artistic canon, wndév 
dyav. It adopts new religions and new fashions; there is nothing 
so extravagant but will make an appeal to it. The mondaine of New 
York and Newport will run after new dukes and buy new jewels. The 
sober wife of the sober New England farmer will sit under new pastors 
and buy new drugs. This is the country of Brigham Young, of Dowie, 
of the prophet Harris, of Shakers, of Christian scientists, of the Aga- 
pemone. Americans may be disposed to take these fads and impostors 
as mere signs of vivacious blood, working to eccentricity, as showing 
that their nation is ‘live.’ They show nothing of the sort; they are 
rather the pimples that speak to an ill condition of blood. It is that 
want of nervous balance of which I have spoken—the saner nervous 
balance of the Old World. 

And in her outlook on pleasure, as in her face towards the more 
serious elements of life, the American woman still betrays that weak- 
ness of her nature. She has perfected the cult of pleasure as no living 
being in all the history of the world. A certain common bond unites 
the drab woman on her farm and the belle of Fifth Avenue. The one 
has little part or lot in the distractions of life, the other is swallowed 
up by them ; but in the bosom of each, as Stevenson has finely said in 
another connection, the same hands pluck and pull them. The one 
in her vanities, the other in her duties—both move to the nervous 
strings of the racial spirit. It has been objected that criticism which 
is aimed at the voluptuary woman in America can only be fairly 
directed against a single class, and that a small class. This is a 
mistake ; for it is the spirit abroad among American women which 
the critic calls in question, and that spirit is visible in all classes of 
real Americanised women, whether in the daughter of the millionaire 
or in the factory hand. It is the spirit of independence, which finds 
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its logical issue in cold selfishness. The factory girls refuse to be 
married and take up the burdens of maternity ; they put their savings 
upon their backs and ‘have a good time.’ The careful researches 
of Mrs. and Miss Van Vorst have demonstrated this fact beyond 
question. That rupture with the ancient and traditional sphere of 
woman is to be observed in all American classes. Woman has arisen, 
insurgent, and denies her proper sphere. Her constitutional rest- 
lessness has driven her to abdicate those functions which alone excuse, 
or explain, her existence. In this year of grace 1904, at a Woman’s 
Congress in Berlin, the world has been informed by an American 
woman that ‘the female element is the central and older element, 
the male, the later and younger,’ and that ‘ with the beginning of the 
woman’s movement an era will be inaugurated which will bring about 
the end of male rule.’ It is satisfactory to learn, also, that Mrs. 
Perkins, the lady in question, stated that it was not the intention of 
women, when they came to their own, to act towards the male sex as 
do the bees towards their unhappy drones! These are but extra- 
vagances symptomatic of the general disease. The nervous equili- 
brium is gone, and woman has fallen from her throne. It may seem 
odd to make such a statement when the American woman is enthroned 
at the moment higher than her more dependent sisters of Occidental 
Europe. But the world is divided into three parts—the East, the 
West, and America ; and the riddle of the last is more difficult than 
that of the other two. Enthronisation is the reward of that race of 
women who fulfil the requirements of nature. Do American women ? 

The typical American woman is proverbially careless of the male 
of her race. We can see it in the pronouncements of Mrs. Perkins, 
as we may see it in the informing work published by Mrs. and Miss 
Van Vorst. We Europeans see it every day in the case of our American 
visitors. The American woman is set on getting the best she can for 
her money, or her father’s money, or it may be her husband’s. She 
rides over man rough-shod. ‘I guess you’re an Englishman. I 
don’t like Englishmen,’ said a young American beauty to Sir Philip 
Burne-Jones in some such words. ‘We Americans are accustomed 
to have the men at our feet,’ said an American lady to me. ‘We 
wouldn’t take up the position your women do for anything.’ It is 
the era of the woman’s revenge, and apparently she is getting it. But 
in the result it is achieved by a demoralisation of sex, even by a de- 
bauch of sex. Muliebrity has been carried to its full limits in Europe ; 
in America it has already begun to decline. The American woman, 
desiccated as she tends to become by her circumstances, retains the 
outward signs and rites of muliebrity, more particularly as I shall have 
to specify later. The fulness and richness of blood she should possess 
are dwindled. She has the shadows of those feminine qualities which 
we have seen pass through woman universally, and lacks the sub- 
Stance from which they are derived. She clothes herself in gay 
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raiment, and her bill for jewellery is long. She is a handsome clothes- 
horse. But we can see this secondary product of Nature, this by- 
product, as it were, emerging in that view we spoke of, brilliant in 
her attainments, bright in her beauty, but wanting that affinity with 
the elemental, with the animal, which alone can maintain a race 
healthy. President Roosevelt has drawn attention to the falling 
birth-rate in a country. which is not over-populated, as is the case 
with older lands like Great Britain or France. The doctrine of the 
superiority of women, or its analogue, the dominance of woman (it 
matters not which), has resulted in a breach of the laws of maternity. 
Evasion of child-birth follows, and will follow the passage of woman’s 
rights and the higher feminism. Events and facts have proved 
this beyond dispute. And even on the threshold of this great and 
delicate question is one stayed by the consciousness that the American 
woman has aimed the first great blow at the reign of Love. We know 
not what lies on the knees of the gods, nor is it possible to map the 
course of future events. It may be that the last state of this man 
shall be better than the first. But, so far as the eye of man can carry 
now, American civilisation, by the overthrow of Love and its potency, 
will have inaugurated a new era fraught with portentous issues. 
American woman stands self-confessed as cold of heart and cool of 
head. ‘They never lose their heads and rarely their hearts,’ says 
Mrs. George Cornwallis-West, who has the best opportunity of knowing. 
If that be so, then American civilisation is on the eve of a momentous 
change, a change which is infinitely more important than that revolu- 
tion which founded the Great Republic in the eighteenth century. 

Let me explain more clearly, for a good deal hinges on this. The 
new era, if it be fulfilled in all its promise, will mark the third of three 
great epochs. In the first the relations of the sexes were regulated 
by force rather than choice. The primitive woman stands by while 
her lovers fight each other, and goes off peacefully with the victor. 
Nay, there is even stronger evidence of the absence of all sentiment 
from those savage minds, whose alliances, indeed, are comparable for 
the most part only with the mating of animals, to which they are 
cognate. For it is well known that in many tribes the widow becomes 
the complacent bride of the man who has killed her husband. This 
constitutes the era of force, of mere animal feeling, for in that stage 
man is but imperfectly removed from the brute creation. But among 
the noblest achievements of evolution has been the investment of this 
animal passion with sentiment, which marks the second era of the 
marital condition. In that era both sexes are more affected by a tie 
of sentiment which is imposed upon the merely physical. Love is 
an edifice of sentiment upon a foundation of desire ; but among the 
animals and in the lowest era nothing more than the foundations are 
visible—the building is not begun. At the same time it is well to 
recognise the fact that the foundations are essential, and that no 
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building can exist without them. The fear is lest the attenuation of 
feeling, as evidenced among American women, may not be sapping 
the necessary foundations. Coldness of heart is not a virtue, but a 
defect. The whole building will topple over if the foundations be 
insecure or faulty. Having emerged from mere barbarism into an 
age of sentiment, are we to complete the cycle by passing into a stage 
where considerations of personal ambition, or vanity, or greed, or 
something material, rule the sexual relations? We are, it would 
appear, on the threshold of the third era, in which love is to be abolished, 
or rather to be faded into a sentiment so thin that it would not be 
recognisable of our sturdy fathers. That stage of the cycle surely 
must spell decline, diminution . . . death. 

But it has yet to be proved that this stage is necessary. Person- 
ally I believe it is not, and that the conditions of life which are pro- 
ducing it in the United States, and to a lesser degree in England, are 
merely accidental—curves in a greater curve, variations by the way, 
which do not affect the ultimate goal of evolution. The conditions of 
our existence on this globe compel us to keep close to certain first 
principles or perish. Nature must always reign, despite the cynics. 
You may expel her, as Juvenal says, with a pitchfork, and she comes 
back. The conservation of the family is necessary, or the race dies 
out ; the earth becomes extinct as a place of human habitation, given 
over to the reign of wild life that has not learned to commit suicide 
by refinement. The fundamental laws by reason of which we exist 
and have climbed to our comparatively high place in the scheme of 
evolution, by reason of which we are enthroned among living things, 
involve the ascendency of man and the maternity of woman. These 
two principles are being seriously undermined in the United States 
to-day. I may be met with the retort that the rule of woman which 
is engrossing the land is quite compatible with those essential con- 
ditions of life to which I have referred, since in healthy primitive 
tribes matriarchy exists and flourishes. To this one must reply that 
a matriarchal system is perfectly intelligible, given certain develop- 
ments, but that matriarchal rule is only possible in a race where 
fecundity is recognised as desirable. It is because of fecundity that 
matriarchy exists. Whereas in America the power of the woman is 
increasing in proportion to her denial and refusal of the obligations 
of her sex. 

The gradual desiccation of her nature must eventually leave its 
outward impress on the American woman, because of the great law of 
correlated variation. But so far the visible signs and tokens of the 
change are few; her physical excellences are marked, and in some 
ways superior to those of her European sisters. The conditions I 
have been considering have evolved, along with the defects of blood, 

& singular grace of flesh and charm of style. The flower is fragile, 
but it is exquisite. Under the influences of that electric climate, and 
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in those free circumstances, the American woman has attained an 
etherealisation of structure and a bodily symmetry which are almost 
unrivalled, and which compare in many cases most favourably with 
robuster types. The Venus of Milo is rare in America, which has 
evolved an individual and distinctive Venus of its own. Beauty is 
not one, but many and diverse. But it is hardly so much her superi- 
ority of physical charm that has attracted so many Europeans to the 
American woman, as her nimble intellectual equipment and her 
enlarged sense of companionship. She is above all adaptable, and 
fits into her place deftly, gracefully, and with no diffidence. She 
knows not shamefacedness ; she has regal claims, and believes in her- 
self and her destiny. If her fidelity is derived from the coldness of 
her nature, she owes her advancement largely to her zest for living. 
Her range is wide—wider than that of her sisters in the Old World ; 
but her sympathies are not so deep. She is flawless superficially, and 
catches the wandering eye, as a butterfly, a bright patch of colour, 
something assertive and arresting in the sunshine. Her curiosity is 
insatiable, and her interest in life is that of a gourmet in his food. 
She has an inordinate capacity for enjoyment, and does not excuse 
it. The puritanism of that part of her ancestry which is New England 
has long since passed out of the ascetic phase ; she reconciles to her 
conscience large latitudes of self-indulgence. The consequence is that 
she is in effect a fascinating figure on the horizon of the twentieth 
century. But one wonders what is behind that figure, and what it 
portends. Is it really the beginning of a new era, not only for woman 
but for man ? 

, The solution of the problem is in the hands of Time. The currents 
of evolution sweep on, but flow where they list. To solve the riddle 
would be to approach immortal knowledge, to understand those 
things-in-themselves of which Plato wrote, to attain to a comprehen- 
sion of the Absolute. Macaulay, in one of his most celebrated essays, 
has remarked wisely that the cure fct the excesses of liberty is con- 
tinued liberty. This may be applicable to the American woman. 
Her unbounded licence, which is in part the cause of her excesses, 
may find its own remedy. She may set up in time those conventions 
which are necessary to a proper pursuit of life, and if so, the conven- 
tions will be all the better for being evolved from modern conditions. 
Most of the European conventions are stale, out of date, and hampering. 
Still, that does not touch the deeper and bigger question of her depar- 
ture from primitive laws. But that, too, may be soluble in the course 
of time. Meanwhile these notes merely record the impressions of one 
whose interest has been engaged by perhaps the most striking develop- 
ment of modern society. They do not presume to offer a solution. 


H, B. Marriotr-Watson. 





MY FRIEND THE FELLAH 


Since the days when the Pharaohs wrote their tragedies across the 
face of the world, the patient, unsophisticated fellah has tilled the 
soil of the green Egyptian Fan, forgivingly forgetful of the hardships 
of his lot in his glow of thankfulness to Providence for the blessings 
of the Nile and the North Wind. The poor peasant is indeed beholden 
to all-begetting Father Nile, the creator and perpetuator of Egypt, 
who saps and forces his sinuous way to the delta by mountain, papyrus 
marshes (sudd), and desert, through regions of unsurpassable wild- 
ness and barren desolation. 


It flows through old hushed Egypt and its sands, 
Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream. 


Likewise is he grateful to the North Wind, whose breath makes 
navigation possible against the prevailing southward currents of the 
noble river, and renders summer field labour tolerable by tempering 
the ardour of the scorching sun. 
The higher Nilus swells, 
The more it promises: as it ebbs the seedsman 


Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain, 
And shortly comes to harvest. 


Day by day and year by year this seedsman, as Shakespeare makes 
Antony name him, with his body in the sun and his feet either in the 
water or upon the wide-spread carpet of fertilising Nile mud—the 
slime and ooze—has worked under a varying series of hard task- 
masters. From time immemorial he has bowed his head, without 
fear and without hope, to rulers of a different race from his own, and 
never, until the last twenty years, has my friend the fellah lived under 
& government anxious to promote his interests, to maintain his rights, 
to protect him from injustice, and to make the wealth of the soil 
fully accessible to him. So conservative is he that he has ploughed 
and reaped for centuries with practically the same pattern of primi- 
tive implements as were used by his forebears when the Armed Shep- 
herd King, the then ruling Pharaoh,' set Joseph over all the land of 


’ Pharaoh signifies literally ‘great house’ or ‘ palace,’ and the vogue of calling a 
line of rulers after their dwelling-place still lingers in the twentieth century, the 
448 
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Egypt. Since the Pharaonic epoch the fellah has altered little ; as 
he was in his adversity, so is he in the time of prosperity—patient, 
law-abiding, fairly industrious, good-humoured, and healthy; sus- 
picious of the motives of those in authority over him ; always prone to 
lengthy gossip ; excitable at times and quarrelsome, but in general 
his disputes are very short-lived and rarely end in blows, though 
accompanied while they last by violently threatening gesticulations. 
To no other peasantry can the saying ‘His bark is worse than his 
bite’ be so aptly applied as to the Egyptian fellah. He has a quite 
extraordinary disregard for time; and if he is called on to take a railway 
journey he makes no inquiries as to hours of departure, but goes to 
the station, squats down, and waits for the train, showing no concern, 
however protracted the delay. For he has a saying that “ Precipita- 
tion is from Satan, but patience is the key of contentment.’ His 
unwavering constancy to old habits, ideas, and traditions is at the 
root of his lack of initiative ; the spirit of progress is not in him, and 
his race will probably never develop any theory or conceit. Yet he 
is by no means devoid of the sense persistently and perversely qualified 
as ‘common,’ and the fellah’s communings with nature make him 
chary of putting great faith in modern catchwords. For example, 
he cannot believe that ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity’ contains a 
practical philosophy when he sees that nature’s paramount law is 
subordination, and that the great Mother has made nothing equal. 
Born, perchance, of this daily intercourse with nature is his freedom 
from unbelief, for those intimately acquainted with her marvellous 
ways have no place in their souls for the canker-worm bred of incre- 
dulity and scepticism. No tiller of the soil can doubt the truth of the 
Resurrection, ‘for that which thou sowest is not quickened except 
it die.” Perhaps, also, his familiarity with the miracles of creation 
tends to account for the fellah’s total lack of astonishment at man’s 
achievements; and doubtless some hereditary memories of similar 
wonders accomplished aforetime further help to explain the sober, 
matter-of-fact way in which he views the completion of those marvel- 
lous engineering feats, the Maritime Canal and the Nile Reservoir. 
He wonders not at the Suez Canal, for he credits Sesostris, famous 
in legend, with having originated the idea of joining the two inland 
seas (which were then both known as ‘ the Very Green,’ and not as the 
‘Blue Midland’ and the ‘ Red’ Seas) ; and did not Necho, the lame 
Pharaoh mentioned in the Bible, complete his sweet-water canal, in 
spite of the Egyptian oracle’s prediction that to connect the Nile 
and the Red Sea would but benefit strangers ? 

Nor does the fellah marvel at the Assouan and Assiout Dams, 
for the natural depression to the south-west of the Fayoum was 
utilised nearly forty centuries ago for water-storage. The inter- 


Sultans of Turkey, the Suzerains of Egypt, being known as ‘the Porte,’ or ‘ gate of 
the palace.’ 
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pretation of Pharaoh’s dreams by Joseph,’ who in the years of plenty 
‘ gathered corn as the sand of the sea’ as provision against the years 
of famine, is susceptible of the curious explanation that Joseph thus 
foretold the necessity of laying up food in the cities as he intended 
during seven years to reduce the water supply, and consequently 
stint the crops, by tapping the Nile to fill the vast Fayoum Reservoir. 
This explanation may be but an Oriental myth, yet it is significant 
that, according to the Koran, Joseph predicted, after the seven years’ 
famine, ‘a year wherein men shall have plenty of water;’ and to 
this day the canal connecting the Nile with the Fayoum depression, 
which for years did serve as Egypt’s great storage basin, is called 
Joseph’s River. 

I have known the fellah since 1874, and when describing in 1901 
what British administration had done for Egypt I wrote: ‘ Regu- 
larity, rectitude, and reform have superseded the corvée, the courbash, 
and the corruption of Ismail’s reign, and the rebellion, rapacity, and 
ruin of the time of Arabi.’ It is not my present purpose to dwell 
on his past troubles: I aim rather at painting a word-picture of the 
more prosperous Egyptian peasant of to-day. It is sufficient for us 
to bear in mind that he is now no longer pounced upon in season and 
out of season by foreign money-lenders—the Koran forbids Moslems 
to practise usury—and by Government tax-gatherers, nor suddenly 
seized for military slavery in the Soudan, nor summoned to bear 
the grievous burden of forced labour; that justice is now brought 
within his reach, that he to-day gets his fair share of water, and that, 
the fury of high Niles being under control, the former devastating 
inundations and terrible famines are but phantoms of a cruel past. 

To-day the large proportion of the fellaheen are small proprietors, 
working, maybe, some twenty days each month for neighbouring 
farmers, or employed as overseers by large landowners, but living, in 
part at least, on the produce of their own plots or fields. Few in this 
restless twentieth century are likely to envy the peasant his hum- 
drum life, and to see the barometer always at ‘fair’ would deprive 
them of their privilege and resource of grumbling at the weather ; 
yet my friend the fellah has this great advantage over the go-ahead, 
feverish moilers and toilers of modern cities—he is happy, peaceful, 
and contented. If his means are scant, his wants are few. Sunshine 
and fresh air, enough to eat, and no hard winters to dread—with 
these things he is satisfied. His humble home is but a hovel built of 
unbaked bricks such as Pharaoh’s taskmasters commanded the 
Israelites to make without straw. The sun-dried bricks are cemented 
together with mud, and the rude walls commonly plastered over with 


? Joseph, called in his youth the Dreamer, was known in Egypt as Psothom 
Phanech, the Revealer of Secrets, and was the first person to whom the title Nazer 
was applied. He was then ‘separate from his brethren,’ and the word has ever since 
denoted a particular sort of separation and devotedness to God. 
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the unsightly, and at times unsavoury, flat round cakes of poor 
man’s fuel—cattle-dung kneaded with chopped straw. A shape- 
less collection of these windowless, dirty-brown, flat-roofed cabins 
forms a village, which, in order to be a few feet above the irrigated 
fields, is built upon an eminence, generally an ancient rubbish-heap. 
Near the village is usually to be found a palm grove, or at least a group 
of these graceful feathery-headed princes of the vegetable kingdom, 
by which, indeed, the peasant sets great store, for on the fruit of the 
date-palm he lives for many months in each year—the kernels are 
ground for his camel, the timber serves in the construction of his 
home, the soft bark is converted into ropes and rigging for his boat, 
and the leaves into baskets and fans. 

When the labours of the day are over, my friend the fellah plods 
his homeward way, skirting water-channels on which the lotus rests 
lazily, or toiling through irrigated fields and standing crops of yellow- 
flowering cotton, of maize with its feathery bloom, or of barley, 
wheat, clover, or beans, according to the season and rotation of crops. 
And the village, this cluster of mud-brick hovels, assumes, in the 
soft light of eventide, an enchanted esthetic aspect, making, with its 
background of palms or tamarisks, the white dome or graceful tapering 
minaret of its mosque, and its solid-looking pigeon towers (often 
quaintly constructed of oval earthen pots), a calmly restful picture. 
Gradually its outlines will grow more distinct ; swallows will wheel 
around the returning labourer, and perchance a kingfisher flop, or 
a rat dart, into the stream ; strings of uncouth yet stately camels or 
quick-stepping diminutive donkeys will be met, and the tall lateen 
sails of Nile boats will be seen, to all appearance, uncannily gliding 
through the standing crops; while to the tired pedestrian even the 
harsh creaking of the old-time native waterwheels will sound not 
unmusical, and maybe he will hear the welcome tones of the blind 
muezzin’s vesper call to prayer. Still nearer home he may cross the 
path of simply but picturesquely clothed girls, with huge earthen 
jars poised gracefully on their heads, wending their way to fetch 
water, as did ‘ Rebekah with her pitcher upon her shoulder.’ Nude 
toddling babies and scantily clothed children, one or two perhaps 
leading or mounted on amphibious antediluvian-looking buffaloes, 
will contest his passage, as will scavenging dogs, the models of all 
that is despicable and detestable to the Arab mind, lean stray fowls, 
and browsing goats with frisking kids. If he meets a local bey or 
the village mayor, he gracefully salutes by reaching his hand to the 
ground and then touching forehead, lips, and breast, signifying by 
these gestures his humility, single-mindedness, truth, and loyalty. 
When he at last reaches his small door, over which is set a china tile 
or some other object conferring immunity from the evil eye, he will 
stoop low to enter the principal living-room, where so much space is 
sacrificed to his wife’s gaudily painted wooden chest and to the flat- 
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topped brick stove which serves as an oven by day and a bedplace 
by night. As often as not he will partake of his simple evening meal 
squatting in the open. With his fingers he breaks his coarse round 
flat cakes of bread, and dips each morsel into a sauce piquante 
called dukkah, composed of salt, pepper, mint, or cummin seed, 
coriander seed, sesame, and chick peas. His favourite beans, which 
have been slowly boiled for hours, he eats with linseed oil or butter, 
and he but seldom indulges in animal food. Dates or water-melons 
serve as dessert, and draughts of Nile water, kept cool in the greyish- 
looking porous native water-bottles, are his wholesome beverage. 
Though as a rule the fellah retires early to rest, he does not disdain 
amusement, but delights in any simple entertainment—which, what- 
ever its nature, he calls a ‘ fantasia "—and enjoys weird music played 
on rudely constructed drums and tambourines, hautboys, viols, lutes, 
mandolines, and dulcimers. Sandys, the traveller, wrote in 1615: 
‘Then put they on him a white turbant ; and so returned with drums 
and hoboys.’ He also loves to listen to the lively and dramatic- 
mannered professional reciter, who, on a raised seat in front of the 
village coffee-shop, narrates from memory romances and love tales 
not always fit for ears polite. Yet in the absence of these stray 
excitements, or of the still rarer treat of singing or dancing girls, the 
fellah is quite content to play draughts, backgammon, or kindred 
games with pebbles or cowries, or to indulge in his love of talking. 
And he talks well. Over five hundred years ago the Cairo naturalist, 
Demiri, said with truth that ‘ wisdom hath alighted on three things— 
the brain of the Franks, the hands of the Chinese, and the tongue of 
the Arabs.’ Europe has adopted many games from the East, and 
even some of their names in a corrupted form. In chess, for instance, 
‘check mate’ is almost literally ‘the shah, or sheikh, is dead (méat),’ 
and ‘ rook’ comes from rukn, the Arabic word signifying a corner, the 
piece’s correct position. 

As in his food, so with his raiment he is quite simple. A pair of 
drawers or a loin-cloth, a long wide-sleeved cotton gown or tunic 
reaching from the neck to the ankle, and on his head a red cloth 
tarboosh or brown felt cap, with underneath, for cleanliness, a white 
cotton skull-cap. Round his tarboosh he wraps a long piece of cotton 
or muslin and so forms a turban, which varies in colour from the 
customary white to a deep black olive green, each colour having a 
significance. Turbans are held in great respect, and gossips tell of a 
holy and learned man who, when he fell from his camphor-white ass, 
his turban rolling ignobly in the road, received no succour from the 
bystanders, they being concerned but to rescue his sacred green 
turban from the dust. 

Though the schoolmaster is abroad, the faith of my friend the 
fellah is as childlike as that of his remote ancestors, who regarded the 
hawk as an emblem of divinity, the ibis as sacred because its food 
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consisted chiefly of small frogs, and it thus helped to ward off a re- 
currence of the loathsome plague from which Egypt suffered when 
‘ Aaron stretched forth his hand over the streams, over the rivers, and 
over the ponds, and brought up frogs into the houses, the bedchambers, 
the ovens, and the kneading-troughs;’ who revered the civet cat 
and mummified it after death, in that it destroyed the young of many 
noxious reptiles and devoured crocodile’s eggs ; and who worshipped 
also the strong bull Apis (as the representative of the moon), the 
patient ox, and the ram. 

And this simple faith enters largely, in the form of superstition, 
into his daily life. The mentally afflicted are greatly respected as 
being under the special protection of Heaven, and one often sees harm- 
less lunatics begging from village to village in almost a state of nudity, 
the absence of garments being thought consistent with the sanctity 
and purity of mind attributed to these unfortunates. For the physi- 
cally sick a common remedy is to suspend round the neck a paper on 
which is written a text from the Koran, it being the fellah’s belief 
that these saphies, or charms, possess efficacy for the body as well 
as for the soul, and in consequence they are as highly esteemed by 
the superstitious peasant as are the prayer-thongs or phylacteries by 
so many Hebrews. 

But if his faith and superstitions have remained the same, his 
religion has radically changed, and the new creed is summed up by 
his declaration, repeated very many times each day, ‘There is no 
God but the true God, and Mohammed is His Prophet.’ Islam means 
‘submission to the service of God,’ and its chief precepts are prayer, 
almsgiving, fasting, and commemorative festivals (including the 
pilgrimage to Mecca). And the fellah does submit to Allah, and 
does carry out the four points relating to the practice of his religion. 
Oh ! what a purified, pleasant place the world would be were profess- 
ing Christians to follow the poor Moslem’s example and act up to the 
standard set before them! His day of rest is El] Gooma’a (Friday), 
the sixth day, on which God ‘ created man in His own image :’ the 
first man was named Adam, which signifies ‘one that is red,’ he 
being formed out of red or virgin earth. On a Friday, also, Adam 
died. The Egyptian day begins in the evening, sunset being twelve 
o’clock ; and five times a day—at sunset, nightfall, daybreak, noon, 
and three hours after noon—does my friend the fellah prostrate* him- 
self and pray to ‘ Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful, the Living, 
the Steadfast ; He who slumbereth not nor sleeps.’ He is taught that 
‘the key of Paradise,’ as prayer is called, will not be efficacious if 

* The direction of prayer (Kibleh) is towards Mecca, and the principal postures 
assumed are (1) standing with open hands raised, the thumbs touching the ears; 
(2) standing, the left hand folded within the right and the eyes downcast ; (3) stand- 
ing, with inclined head and body, the hands open upon the knees; (4) kneeling, with 
hands, still open, upon the ground, and forehead and nose touching the earth 
(5) kneeling, but sitting upon the heels, with hands upon thighs. 
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used by a person in a state of uncleanness, so he never prays without 
preparatory ablutions. And where he prays he ‘ puts off his shoes,’ 
as Moses was commanded to do when he talked with God. Alms- 
giving in the form of tithe, which is the basis of the Moslem fiscal 
system, is the second duty enjoined on the faithful by the ritual and 
moral law ; and the third is fasting, ‘ the gate of religion,’ scrupulously 
observed during the thirty days of Ramadan, the month of Abstinence, 
when genii are said to be confined, and in which Mohammed received 
the first revelation of the Koran, ‘that which ought to be read.’ 
From two hours before sunrise until the going down of the sun does 
the fellah abstain from eating, drinking, and smoking ; and when this 
ninth month falls in summer the fast is so severe that I have known 
cases where it has indirectly proved fatal to men in failing health. 

But the crowning duty of the Moslem’s life is to obey the command 
to perform the pilgrimage to the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. 
If he is too poor to undertake the journey he is assisted by well-to-do 
co-religionists who, prevented from going themselves, are enjoined 
to help their poorer brethren so to do; for every Moslem to ensure 
Paradise must perform the haj (pilgrimage) in person or by proxy. 
With cheerful resignation does the-fellah bear the hardships of the 
distasteful journey and the exactions of crimps, sharpers, and Turkish 
officials, tenaciously bent on making the sevenfold circuit of the 
Ka’abah, a sanctuary containing the Black Stone (which the pilgrim 
kisses), reputed to have fallen from heaven in the days of Adam; 
on drinking the salt-bitter waters of the holy well Zem-Zem; and 
on making sacrifice in the valley of Moona at the foot of Mount Arafat. 
If time and route permit he also visits the reputed tomb of Eve, just 
outside the walls of Jeddah. Should he live through the cholera and 
pestilence which so often break out in the annually congested pilgrim 
area, he will return to his village home to be invested by his wonder- 
ing neighbours with a transient halo of sanctity ; and, with a subdued 
pride, he will show his relatives and friends his jealously closed tin 
vessel of holy water, his tiny piece of the great Sanctuary’s covering, 
and, maybe, even a cake of the dust from Mohammed’s tomb at 
Medina. And over his humble door, in token of having performed 
the holy journey, and as a charm to ensure long life, he will hang a 
twig of the mitre-shaped aloe, which thus suspended without soil 
and water will often live for years, and sometimes even blossom. 

It may be his kismet to reach home but to die, in which case he 
will obey the call resignedly, firmly assured that having performed the 
pilgrimage he will be rewarded in Paradise by a share of the houris, 
by hearing the songs of the angel Israfil, and by beholding, morning 
and evening, the face of Allah. 

Of ‘the two angels deputed to take account of a man’s behaviour’ 
during life, Mohammedans have a tradition that good actions are 
written down at once, ten times, but that the angel who records ill 
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actions is enjoined to ‘forbear setting it down for seven hours; 
peradventure he may pray, or may ask pardon.’ 
In The Golden Legend Longfellow has beautifully rendered in verse 

this comforting thought : 

There are two angels, that attend unseen 

Each one of us, and in great books record 

Our good and evil deeds. He who writes down 

The good ones, after every action closes 

His volume and ascends with it to God. 

The other keeps his dreadful day-book open 

Till sunset, that we may repent; which doing, 

The record of the action fades away, 

And leaves a line of white across the page. 


Two flat perfectly blank stones, one surmounted by the carving 
of a turban, will find place in an upright position at the head and the 
foot of the poor pilgrim’s grave, and they are intended to carry, inscribed 
thereon, the messages of the Recording Angels. But should it be 
written of my friend the fellah that Sleep’s twin sister Death shall 
‘reap the bearded grain’ while he is yet journeying to or from his 
pilgrimage, then, if proper grave linen be not forthcoming, the volu- 
minous folds of his turban will serve as his winding sheet. Moham- 
medans speak always of their dead as ‘ those on whom Allah has had 
mercy,’ and we may believe that He will show compassion on our 
friend the fellah on the Sixth Day, El Gooma’a, or ‘ the Assembly,’ 
the day prophesied for the Resurrection, ‘ when the trumpet shall be 
sounded, and they whose balances shall be heavy with good works 
shall be happy, but they whose balances shall be light are those who 
shall lose their souls ’ (Al Koran, chap. xxiii.). 


Watter F. Mifvrixe. 





COLLEY CIBBERS ‘APOLOGY' 


THE man who wrote this book—this Apology for his Life, as he 
called it—may be accounted, if not one of the great figures in the 
history of our actors, at least one of the most conspicuous ; the most 
lively, irrepressible, and good-humoured of those who as actor, author, 
and manager have served the theatre. For over forty of the eighty- 
six years of his life Colley Cibber was a busy actor; for more than 
twenty of these years a successful manager; and during that time 
the author of some thirty comedies, tragedies, farces, adaptations, and 
pastoral interludes, all more or less successful ; he was, moreover, for 
the last twenty-seven years of his life one of the worst of our many 
indifferent Poets Laureate—a record which for activity, for quantity 
if not guality of work, may stand alongside with those of Shake- 
speare and Garrick. Pert, foppish, vain, and affected, loving the 
society of persons of quality, light in his morals, Colley Cibber was at 
the same time an honest, hard-working actor, proud of his calling, 
conscious of the abuses to which the theatre of his day was subject, 
and doing his best, when occasion offered, to mend them ; a straight- 
forward and fair-dealing manager, a shrewd and sensible man of the 
world, a good-humoured but dangerous adversary, as Pope and 
Fielding found to their cost; above all, not a dull man, as Pope, 
goaded to madness by the merited, if indecorous, retort that Cibber 
made to the poet’s insult, would have had posterity believe when he 
deposed Theobald to make Cibber the hero of the Dunciad. 

Of Cibber’s dramatic works not one, if we except his adaptation 
of Richard IIT., now rarely played, holds the stage in the present 
day. His comedies were written to please the taste of his time and 
often to furnish himself with the kind of parts in which the public 
delighted to see him: these were light, comic characters, chiefly of 
the order of fops, ‘ coxcombs and men of fashion,’ old and young. 
In his playing of these parts, in dress, deportment, and manner, he 
was a model to the beaux of his day. He would have loved to have 
been accepted as a tragedian in spite of his weak voice and insig- 
nificant appearance, but he was wise enough to recognise wherein his 
real excellence lay, and when he did essay tragedy, to content him- 
self with such characters as Richard the Third and Iago, in which 
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there was less call for harmony of voice and majesty of bearing than 
in the Hamlets and Othellos. A further reason he gives us for his 
choice of these parts—and his reasons in this instance smack some- 
what of excuses—is that your villains are generally ‘ better written, 
thicker sown with sensible reflections, and come so much nearer to 
common life and nature than characters of admiration, as vice is 
more the practice of mankind than virtue.’ Be this as it may, there 
seems little doubt that Justice Shallow, in which he would appear to 
have been inimitable, and not Iago or Richard, would have been 
Shakespeare’s measure of Cibber’s quality as a player. 

As a poet, and as laureate, Cibber was the laughing-stock of his 
contemporaries: it pleased his vanity to think his Odes superior to 
those of Pindar, but it is hardly too much to say that in the twenty- 
seven years during which he composed lyrics, he did not write one 
good line. In literature he lives by his Apology, and by his Apology 
alone. Though its style is often incorrect and affected, and he 
makes at times curiously simple blunders, it has, what no style is of 
any value if it lack, character. The reader will find in its pages no 
little wit, no little knowledge of human nature, the ripe experience 
of a life spent in humouring successfully the whims and tempers of 
artistic colleagues, quaint and happy turns of expression, much 
lively description, a good deal of self-revelation, and the healthy 
active spirit of the busy tireless man to whom Horace Walpole, on 
meeting him when he had already passed his eighty years, exclaimed, 
‘I am glad, sir, to see you looking so well.’ ‘Egad, sir,’ replied the 
veteran, ‘ at eighty-four it is well for a man that he can look at all.’ 

Cibber went on the stage in the year 1690, being then nineteen 
years of age. His father was a sculptor of some note; his mother 
belonged to an old Rutlandshire family, her grandfather, Sir Anthony 
Colley, having ruined himself in the cause of King Charles the First. 
His father had hoped to make a parson or a soldier of Colley, but 
for various reasons these plans miscarried, to the secret joy of 
the son, who had entered the theatre only to be at once possessed 
with that strange and invincible fascination it exercises alike over the 
capable and the incapable. 

To be an actor instead of a clergyman or a soldier was, in the 
seventeenth century, no small sacrifice to make in the cause of 
dramatic art. Cibber sets forth very fairly the advantages and 
disadvantages of the profession in his own day, and tells one or two 
anecdotes of the ill-repute in which the theatre was then held. He 
cites a moving tale of a lady of real title whose ‘ female indiscretions 
had occasioned her family to abandon her.’ The unfortunate lady, 
anxious to make an honest penny of what beauty she had left, 
wanted to go on the stage. Her family, hearing of this, advised the 
managers of the theatre not to engage her, and they, unwilling ‘ to 
make an honourable family their unnecessary enemies,’ felt con- 
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strained to decline her services. Cibber laments over the hard case 
of the lady, who found herself denied by prejudice the means of 
earning an honest living. And he is no doubt just in his reflection. 
At the same time it seems doubtful whether the modern stage is to 
be congratulated upon the fact, that recruits of this kind will in our 
own day find little difficulty in swelling at any time the ranks of the 
incompetent. 

A more serious instance of the ignominious treatment to which 
actors were liable to be subjected is that of Mr. William Smith, a 
barrister turned actor, a man of high moral character and very 
popular with people of rank. A gentleman having grossly insulted 
Smith behind the scenes, was dismissed the Court by King James 
the Second, who was a great admirer of the actor. The courtly 
gentleman revenged himself upon the player by having him so 
soundly hooted at his next appearance, that Smith withdrew for a 
time from the stage ; but the actor showed his gratitude to the King 
by joining his army as a volunteer on the landing of William of 
Orange. 

Certainly Smith’s experience, coupled with other stories of the 
insolence that characterised the attitude of many so-called gentlemen 
in the playhouse, arouses indignation in the mind of any man; but 
at the same time we must remember that there were good reasons 
in 1690 why the stage should be regarded by respectable persons 
with some disfavour, and actors should find it difficult to uphold 
their right to common consideration. In the first place, the gross 
indecency of the plays performed—an indecency which in 1698 in- 
spired Jeremy Collier’s extravagant denunciation of the theatre— 
degraded the actor’s occupation; and, in the second place, the 
familiarity that existed between the actor and his audience seriously 
diminished the independence of the artist. The very conditions 
under which he acted, the wings crowded with gentlemen who had 
the run of the stage-door—‘ those buzzing mosquitoes who took their 
stand where they might best elbow the actor and come in for their 
share of the auditor’s attention’; the audience often noisy and 
intractable, such conditions as these were hardly calculated to 
inspire respect for the art of the player. Again, the kind of happy 
family feeling that naturally sprang up between actors and audience 
when two theatres at most were sufficient for the needs of no doubt a 
very limited number of playgoers, had its inconveniences. A modest 
expression coming from the mouth of some admirable artist of more 
or less doubtful reputation, was apt to provoke ‘fleers from the 
witlings of the pit.’ As a consequence of the sensitiveness provoked 
by such impertinences, Cibber gives an instance—indeed, an extra- 
ordinary instance—of an actress who, conscious that beauty was not 
her strong point, desired that the warmth of some lines she had to 
speak emphasising her personal beauty might be abated; but he 
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adds, ‘in this discretion she was alone, few others were afraid of 
undeserving the finest things that could be said of them.’ One 
actress, a Mrs. Rogers, justly proud of her virtue, was in the habit 
of announcing it to the public; in an epilogue to an obscure play in 
which she acted a part of impregnable chastity, she bespoke the 
favour of the ladies in the audience by protesting that, in honour of 
their goodness and virtue, she would dedicate her unblemished life 
to their example : 
T'll copy you ; 
At your own virtue’s shrine my vows I'll pay, 
Study to live the choracter I play. 


That in her subsequent career she forgot her vow, only shows how 
much wiser Mrs. Rogers would have been to have let the subject alone. 

If the treatment accorded to the actors in Cibber’s day was 
often familiar and impertinent, that of authors was far worse. 
Cibber, himself be it remembered a popular author, complains 
bitterly of the severity and impatience of the audiences in their 
reception of a new play. ‘The vivacity of our modern critics is 
of late grown so riotous that an unsuccessful author has no more 
mercy shown him than a notorious cheat in a pillory; every fool, 
the lowest member of the mob, becomes a wit, and will have a 
fling at him. They come now to a new play like hounds to a car- 
case, and are all in a full cry, sometimes for an hour together, 
before the curtain rises, to throw it amongst them. . . . In a word,’ 
he concludes, ‘this new race of critics seem to me like the lion- 
whelps in the Tower, who are so boisterously gamesome at their 
meals, that they dash down the bowls of milk brought for their own 
breakfast.’ We must be thankful indeed that to-day the bowls of 
milk are at least quietly consumed before the young lions pass 
judgment on their fare. 

Whilst Cibber enumerates those peculiar disadvantages attaching 
to the calling of an actor in the late years of the seventeenth 
century, he sets against them certain compensations. Apart from 
the pleasure derived from the exercise of an art in which, as he 
quaintly phrases it, ‘to excel requires as ample endowments of 
nature as any one profession (that of holy institution excepted),’ he 
notices the fact that if an actor excel in his profession, he will be 
received among people of condition with a social distinction to which 
he would never have attained had he followed the most profitable 
pursuits of trade; and he cites Betterton, Mrs. Bracegirdle, Nance 
Oldfield and others as instances of those thus distinguished. Let 
us suppose, he adds, that these men had been eminent mercers and 
the women famous milliners ; can we imagine that merely as such, 
though endowed with the same natural understanding, they would 
have been called into the same honourable parties of conversation 
in which, he affirms, these actors and actresses were capable of 
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sustaining their part with spirit and variety, though the stage were 
never the subject of discussion? Cibber here touches very happily 
on one of the principal causes of the vulgar resentment cherished by 
the mercers and milliners of different ages against a calling which 
religious prejudice has taught them to despise, but which they find 
to their astonishment encouraged and courted by their social supe- 
riors—a confusion of ideas that in dull capacities aggravates rather 
than allays resentment. 

He takes, too, an opportunity of administering—almost con- 
temporaneously with Voltaire—a well-deserved rebuke to the Roman 
Catholic Church for its treatment of actors, which was in his day one 
of the least charitable and amiable features of that religion. He 
hits the nail on the head, as Cibber often does, when he remarks 
that in many countries where the Papal religion prevails, the holy 
policy, though it allows not an actor Christian burial, is so conscious 
of the usefulness of his art, that it will frequently take in the assist- 
ance of the theatre to recommend sacred history to the more pathetic 
regard of the people. How then, he asks, can they refuse an actor 
Christian burial when they admit his profession to serve the solemn 
purposes of religion? How far, he asks, is such inhumanity short 
of that famous painter’s who, to make his crucifix a masterpiece of 
nature, stabbed the innocent hireling from whose body he drew it, 
and having heightened the holy portrait with his victim’s last 
agonies of life, sent the picture to serve as the consecrated ornament 
of an altar? Never was a cruel prejudice more thoroughly ard 
trenchantly exposed. Happily such prejudice is for the most part 
a thing of the past, and there are now few religious bodies of any 
denomination that will not gladly accept the gladly-given services 
of actors and actresses in support of their charitable undertakings. 

But, even since Cibber wrote, traces of such prejudice, though in 
& more obscure form, are to be met with. A recent writer, I believe 
a Roman Catholic, in an historical monograph on Robespierre, an 
admirable and picturesque, if at times histrionic biography, misses 
no opportunity of insulting a profession of which he in all probability 
knows nothing, and allows his prejudice—at least, so it appears—to 
betray him into the most singular inaccuracy. The violent and 
eccentric conduct of Tallien, the conventionalist and contemporary 
of Robespierre, he constantly appears to explain and justify by the 
fact that he was a comedian, an actor. I should very much like to 
know what evidence he can produce that Tallien was ever an actor. 
Is he not thinking of Collot d’Herbois? And if Tallien were an 
actor and did flourish a dagger at Robespierre in the Convention, a 
piece of ‘ actor’s foolery,’ as he describes it, what, pray, of Edmund 
Burke and the Birmingham dagger he flourished in the House of 
Commons? If this gentleman means to imply that Tallien was an 
actor—and it certainly reads as if he did—then he is incorrect ; if 
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he means that his conduct in flourishing a dagger in the Convention, 
in shedding blood in Bordeaux, in lounging in drawing-rooms and 
posing as a southern voluptuary was the conduct of an actor, then 
he is not only incorrect but unjust and offensive into the bargain. 

When the actor has recovered from his astonishment at such 
gratuitous flouts, Cibber opportunely reminds him that we actors can 
claim a canonised saint in the Roman Martyrology, one Masculas, 
master of interludes, put to death by Genseric the Vandal, with 
great torment and reproach, for confession of the truth ; from which 
and other instances, such as the fact that some ten noted actors 
took up arms for King Charles the First when the Civil War shut 
the theatres, Cibber concludes that ‘there have been players of 
worthy principles as to religion, loyalty and other virtues ; and if 
the major part of them fall under a different character, it is the 
general unhappiness of mankind that the most are the worst.’ One 
would hardly dwell on facts of this kind, were it not for the amazing 
ignorance that is at the bottom of the dregs of prejudice that still 
survive against the theatre, and that one sees so egregiously dis- 
played whenever some newspaper, reverting to a topic that always 
‘ draws,’ opens its columns to the lucubrations of the descendants of 
the dismal Prynne and the intemperate Collier. Colley Cibber 
should always at such seasons be referred to as a wholesome antidote 
to the doldrums and megrims of those who can neither find nor 
permit satisfaction in what he very justly describes as ‘the most 
rational scheme that human wit can form to dissipate with innocence 
the cares of life, to allure even the turbulent or ill-disposed from 
worse meditations, and to give the leisure hours of business and 
virtue an instructive recreation.’ 

For twenty years Cibber remained a salaried actor, playing for 
the most part at Drury Lane under the management of Christopher 
Rich. He commenced work at a salary of ten shillings a week, 
which just before he went into management had risen to the then 
considerable sum of 5/. a week. This with his benefit brought 
him in some 162/. for the year 1708-1709, the largest sum made 
by any actor in the company that year being 259/., earned by the 
popular and industrious Wilks, who added to his playing the duties 
of stage-manager. The story of Cibber’s first salary is interesting. 
Hanging about the wings waiting for employment Master Colley, as 
he was called by his familiars, was sent on to the stage in the part 
of a messenger charged to deliver his message to the great actor, 
Thomas Betterton, perhaps the noblest figure in the recorded annals 
of our players, a man whose pre-eminent artistic and moral excel- 
lence made him in his day the unquestioned leader of his profession, 
and won the respect and admiration of such various beholders as 
Steele, Pope and Cibber. If his artistic genius was surpassed by 
Garrick and Kean, they neither of them could inspire that personal 
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affection and regard that the generous, simple nature of Betterton 
extorted from his contemporaries. To this commanding actor 
entered Master Colley with his message, but so appalled was he 
to find himself in the presence of the great tragedian, that he 
forgot entirely message and everything. Betterton, annoyed at his 
confusion, asked his name. ‘ Master Colley!’ replied the prompter. 
‘Then forfeit him!’ ‘ But,’ urged the prompter, ‘he has no salary.’ 
‘No,’ replied Betterton, ‘then put him down ten shillings a week, 
and forfeit five!’ This ten shillings, so pleasantly earned by Cibber, 
was shortly after raised to twenty on the recommendation of Con- 
greve, the author, and then to thirty shillings on the secession of 
Betterton and other of Mr. Rich’s discontented actors. 

It was little wonder that actors who could afford to quarrel soon 
quitted a theatre of which Mr. Christopher Rich was the chief 
director. Cibber’s sketch of this seventeenth-century manager is 
one of his happiest. The great art of Mr. Rich as a manager seems 
to have been to do his actors out of as much of their salary as he 
conveniently could. He was as sly a tyrant, says Cibber, as ever 
was at the head of a theatre; for he gave the actors more liberty 
and fewer days’ pay than any of his predecessors; he would laugh 
with them over a bottle and bite them in their bargains. He would 
judge the merit of a leading actor by his ability to keep the other 
actors quiet when they had gone six weeks without any salary. He 
was always promising his actors what he was pleased to term 
‘arrears,’ but in fifteen years Cibber declares he never received 
more than nine days’ of them. The actors in Rich’s day were paid 
by shares of the profits, ten going to the management, ten to the 
actors ; but Rich so contrived it—he had been a lawyer—that ‘the 
actors were limited sharers of loss, and he the sole proprietor of 
profits. Much criticism is expended on our actor-managers of 
to-day, but it is only fair to record in their favour that it was not 
until Cibber, Wilks and Doggett, three actors, took over Drury Lane 
in 1710 and entered on their twenty years of successful management, 
that a theatre was once again honestly and decently administered. 
It is with justifiable pride that Cibber tells us that in the twenty 
years of his management he never had a creditor that had occasion 
to come twice for his bill, ‘that every Monday morning discharged 
us of all demands before we took a shilling for our own use: we 
never asked any actor, nor were desired by them to sign any written 
agreement whatsoever.’ As he truly says, ‘Our being actors our- 
selves was an advantage to our government, which all former 
managers who were only idle gentlemen wanted.’ 

Among the many reforms introduced by Cibber was the closing 
of the stage-door to the idle gentlemen who were accustomed to 
haunt the wings of the theatre and elbow the actor during his 
performance ; and in this regard he shrewdly touches on the in- 
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advisability of actors making themselves cheap, and allowing the 
curious to penetrate the mystery that should to some extent shroud 
the practice of their calling—a mystery which it is, alas! to-day 
almost impossible to preserve. ‘In admitting these gentlemen 
behind the scenes,’ says Cibber, ‘we too often showed them the 
wrong side of our tapestry, and many a tolerable actor was the less 
valued when it was known what ordinary stuff he was made of.’ 
Cibber and his colleagues had their share of good fortune. It is 
not often that the author of a successful play foregoes his fees, yet 
such was the case with Addison when he presented Cato, free of 
encumbrance, to the managers of Drury Lane. Cato was perhaps 
the greatest triumph of the Cibber management. Its production 
was the occasion of intense excitement, both in the literary and 
political world. Pope wrote a prologue for it, Garth an epilogue ; 
Swift came to the rehearsals, and not being accustomed to the ways 
of rehearsal, was very much astonished to hear the ‘drab that acts 
Cato’s daughter’ stopping in the midst of a passionate part to call 
out to the prompter, ‘What’s next?’ By the term ‘drab’ Swift is 
describing the brilliant Mrs. Oldfield, from whom, said Horace 
Walpole, no bad judge, women of the first rank might have learnt 
behaviour, and whose morality was sufficiently respectable to allow 
of her interment in Westminster Abbey. Had Swift been versed in 
the conditions of an art the ignorance of which seems to many a 
literary critic the highest qualification for depreciating the art itself, 
he might have known that imperfection at rehearsal is sometimes 
the privilege of genius and no criterion of the achievement of the 
first night. It must be indeed a warped or unthinking prejudice 
that makes Pope incarnate dulness in the person of the lively Cibber, 
and Swift style the elegant and accomplished Mrs. Oldfield a drab. 
But to-day, whatever the fate of our actors, our actresses seem 
to me to be in no danger of such rude depreciation as Swift treated 
them to in the person of Mrs. Oldfield; no ‘drabs’ from the Dean 
are likely to affront them ; they must rather be on their guard lest 
they be lured to ruin by the subtle flattery of specious wooers. My 
friend Mr. Walkley, the accomplished critic of the Times, most 
subtle and most specious, openly courts their favours at the Royal 
Institution and the Playgoers’ Club; he tells these ladies that while 
we actors are something rather less than men, impaired citizens— 
in the words of Henley, neither masters of our fates nor captains of 
our souls—like, as I venture to think, the barrister and the novelist, 
dealers in emotions not our own, states of feeling, portrayals of 
characters not our own ; our actresses, on the other hand, are some- 
thing more than women: the practice of their art induces a sublima- 
tion of their sex until they pass to something beyond it, whether in 
the direction of greater masculinity or some more ethereal class of 
sbeing, whether they put on the wings of angels or develop the thews 
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of men, I have never quite been able to understand. But in any 
case I would venture to warn these ladies against this apparently 
artless wooer. Beware this gay and debonair suitor! Beware lest 
he be merely piping you on to ruin, lest when you fall at his feet 
prostrate with praise, worshipping this unexpected deliverer, he turn 
upon you, and with the dSpis of the young Greek, the ‘insou- 
ciance’ of the flippant Gaul, spurn your advances, and show you 
that, in becoming more than women, you have been transformed 
into some unattractive and unnatural cross between a Gorgon and a 
mermaid. I, for my part, mistrust these dulcet attempts to lure our 
damsels from the fold. We actors must stand together, lest our 
women be torn from our unmanly arms and handed over to the more 
virile protection of full citizens, complete masters of their fate, 
perfect captains of their souls. 

The first performance of Cato under Cibber’s management was 
wildly successful. Addison, nervous and excited, sat in a box with 
Berkeley, the philosopher, fortifying his spirits with burgundy and 
champagne. Political feeling had been stirred by rumours of the 
play being a covert attack on the Tory Government; but that 
seemed only to make the approval of the audience the more 
unanimous; for the Whigs applauded vociferously what they con- 
sidered a Whig play, whilst the Tories applauded no less vociferously 
to show that it was not. Lord Bolingbroke, then Secretary of State, 
called Booth, who played Cato, into his box and presented him with 
fifty guineas for his honest opposition to a perpetual dictator, other- 
wise the Whig Duke of Marlborough ; whereupon the Whigs vowed 
that they also would get up a subscription of fifty guineas to present 
to Booth, to show their appreciation of his services to the Whig 
dramatist, Addison; but history does not relate whether the 
fortunate tragedian ever received this second dole ; he may well have 
been content with the first. The play on its first production ran for 
thirty-five nights, an unexampled record in those days. This long 
run was followed by a visit of the actors to Oxford, and in this 
connection Cibber sheds a pleasing light on his managerial ways. 
It had been the custom for the actors when at Oxford to play twice 
a day, and, as in those days there were no half salaries for matinées, 
they consequently received double pay. But on this occasion, as the 
Oxford theatre had been enlarged and the London season so success- 
ful, the managers, anxious to keep their players fresh and make the 
visit pleasant and profitable to the rest of their society, whilst only 
giving one performance in the day, paid the actors the usual double 
salary. And they were no losers by their generosity. The visit was 
both pleasant and profitable ; the three performances of Cato were 
witnessed by overflowing audiences. Cibber’s criticism of the re- 
spective quality of the London and the Oxford audiences is instructive. 
‘A great deal,’ he writes, ‘of that false, flashy wit and forced 
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humour which had been the delight of our metropolitan multitude, 
was only rated there (at Oxford) at its bare intrinsic value.’ Here, 
he tells us, Shakespeare and Ben Jonson inspired as deep a reverence 
as the Ethics of Aristotle; and therefore we may gather from his 
account that whilst Cato was received with enthusiasm, the up-to- 
date fashionable London comedies, some of them no doubt Cibber’s 
own, fell rather flat. Such was the Oxford of 1713. In the Oxford 
of 1904, whilst we have no doubt that Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
still inspire the same reverence as the Ethics of Aristotle, our only 
fear is lest that reverence become an awful regard, too solemn to 
brook the rough intrusion of dramatic representation. 

This was a great year, this 1713, to Cibber, Wilks and Doggett ; 
at the end of the season, when all expenses had been paid, they 
found themselves the proud possessors of 1,500/. apiece. They left 
Oxford honoured with the thanks of the Vice-Chancellor for the 
decency and order observed by their company, an honour of which 
they showed their appreciation by contributing fifty pounds to the 
repair of St. Mary’s Church. 

Prosperous as were the years of Cibber’s management, he did not 
escape the trials and anxieties inseparable from such a situation. 
The authors of bad plays were a great thorn in his side; he com- 
plains of their persecution, and their indignation against the actors 
for rejecting the abortive piles of poetry that they sought to twist 
into the likeness of a play. Who are these actors, the indignant 
playwrights would exclaim, to judge of their merit ? To which Cibber 
retorts by asking these gentlemen how they can suppose that actors 
can have risen to any excellence in their calling without feeling or 
understanding the value of such productions? Would you have 
reduced them, he asks, to the mere mimicry of parrots and monkeys 
that can only prate and play tricks without reflection? And he 
concludes by asking these gentlemen authors the very pertinent 
question: if neither Dryden nor Congreve, Steele nor Addison com- 
plained of the actors’ incapacity to judge a play, who will believe 
that the slights you have met with are undeserved or particular ? 
We can hardly wonder at Cibber’s pointed resentment against these 
gentlemen when we recall the fact that it was the usual custom of 
the unsuccessful author of his day to publish his play, after its 
failure, with a preface in which the actors of it were roundly abused 
and charged with its want of success. What Cibber says of his own 
day is equally applicable to the present time. I have often known 
actors abused by obscure and unsuccessful authors; but it is very 
rarely that the author of distinction finds fault publicly with his 
players, even if he have cause. Both author and actor are too 
well aware that the balance of failure and success will, in the long 
run, generally hang fairly evenly between the two of them; that 
they are both working in most cases for a common end, and that 
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recrimination coming from either side is not only undignified and 
useless, but is bound to be frequently ill-considered and unjust. 
Cibber narrates a pleasing anecdote of one of these fine-gentlemen 
would-be authors who, on the second night of the performance of his 
poor play, came swaggering in fine full-bottomed periwig into the 
lobby of the theatre with a lady of condition on his arm, and called 
out to the box-keeper to direct him to his seats. ‘Sir,’ replied Mr. 
Trott, the then box-keeper, ‘we have dismissed the audience, there 
was not company enough to pay candles!’ In which ‘ mortal 
astonishment,’ adds Cibber, we may leave the worthy gentleman. 
Another source of constant trouble to the assiduous Colley were 
his partners in management, and of these most especially Mr. 
Robert Wilks, their leading actor. Wilks, a man of gentle birth, 
holding, before he went on the stage, a post in the office of the 
Irish Secretary at Dublin, out of which his successor made some 
50,000/., was an accomplished actor, indefatigable in his passion for 
work, but of a hasty and difficult temper. When, on the death{of 
Mountford, the famous light comedian, murdered by Lord Mohun, 
he came to London in the hope of being his successor, he found that 
place already filled by one George Powell, son of an actor, himself 
an able but rough and uncultivated player, of loose life and 
intemperate habits. The story of the dethroning of Powell by 
Wilks, who certainly, in the opinion of the critics of the day, had 
over his rival the inestimable advantage in comedy of being able to 
appear a gentleman, is the old story of the twoapprentices. Though 
Powell had a better voice, a better ear for speaking than Wilks, as 
excellent and tenacious a memory, and greater assurance, through 
an unheedful confidence, an over-indulgence in Nantz brandy, and 
perpetual impecuniosity, he was soon outstripped by his industrious 
competitor, but not before the spectacle of his intemperance had 
cured Barton Booth (then a young man) of a love of drink which 
might have robbed the stage of a remarkably fine actor. It is 
related of poor Powell that being in constant apprehension of 
sheriffs’ officers, he would walk the streets carrying a sheathed 
sword in his hand, and if he sighted from afar a bailiff, would call 
out, ‘Get on the other side of the way, you dog!’ to which the 
bailiff would politely reply, ‘We do not want you now, Mr. Powell.’ 
Such a man could not hope to stand long against the assiduous 
Mr. Wilks, whose passion for work seems almost unequalled in the 
history of the stage. Cibber tells us how on one occasion Wilks 
had prevailed on an author to cut out of his part a long and crabbed 
speech which he found it difficult to master. The author consented, 
but Wilks, thinking it an indignity to his memory that anything 
should be considered too hard for it, went home and made himself 
perfect in the speech, though well knowing it was never to be 
spoken on the stage. Such perseverance, added to a charming and 
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sympathetic personality, enabled Wilks to follow, though at a 
distance, in the steps of Betterton. ‘To beseech gracefully,’ writes 
Steele in the Zatler, ‘to approach respectfully, to pity, to mourn, to 
love, are the places wherein Wilks may be made to shine with the 
utmost beauty.’ 

Such was Wilks as an actor, but as manager, if we may believe 
Cibber, he was a perpetual trial to his colleagues. His temper was 
impossible ; his jealousy, like that of many artists, ever wakeful ; his 
greed for parts insatiable. No amount of money could compensate 
him for a bad part ; the great success of the revival of The Tempest 
only disgusted him, because it condemned him to go on playing the 
indifferent réle of Ferdinand. If he ever gave up one of his parts it 
was only to appear magnanimous, and by surrendering it to some raw 
young actor to be the more regretted in it. In accordance with such 
a plan, he, on one occasion, surrendered the part of Macduff, in which 
he had won enthusiastic praise, to a young recruit to the company, one 
Charles Williams, contenting himself with what was then considered 
the less effective part of Macbeth. Booth, his fellow-manager and 
rival tragedian, was to play Banquo, but, hearing of Wilks’s change 
of characters and suspecting the real motive, he went to Williamsand 
asked him to give him Macduff in exchange for Banquo. Williams 
readily consented, but no sooner did the news reach Wilks that Booth 
was likely to be his successor in Macduff than he immediately gave 
up his projected appearance as Macbeth and resumed his old part. 

But Cibber gives a yet more amusing instance of the difficult 
temper of his colleague. Wilks, it appears, was in the habit of con- 
stantly complaining that he was overworked—a drudge, in fact; that 
he needed rest and repose. At length Cibber and Booth, weary of 
these protestations, determined to try their value. They were about 
to revive Vanbrugh’s comedy of The Provoked Wife. Here seemed 
an excellent opportunity for testing the alleged fatigue of Wilks. 
After the play, which had been in some degree revised since its 
original production, had been read to the company, Cibber turned to 
Wilks. Says Cibber, the part of ‘Constant’ in this play being a 
character of less action than he, Wilks, had generally appeared in, 
this seemed a fitting occasion for him to ease himself by giving it to 
another ;—here Wilks looked grave—that as the love scenes, sug- 
gested Cibber, were rather serious than gay, the part might sit very 
well on Booth ;—down dropped Wilks’s brow, furled were his features— 
thatif, continued Cibber, they were never to revive a play without him, 
what would they do if he were indisposed ?—here Wilks pretended 
to stir the fire—that for one, urged Cibber, in Wilks’s position it was 
unprofitable trouble to play so unimportant a part. At this point, 
says Cibber, the pill began to gripe him. Wilks, bursting into a 
passion, charged his colleagues with a desire to ruin him with the 
public, and flinging the part on the table, sat knocking his heel on 
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the floor. Booth, to calm him down, said he quite saw his point; 
that, after all, acting was the most wholesome exercise in the world— 
in fact, it always gave him, Booth, a good stomach. At this point 
Mrs. Oldfield, who was to play the opposite part to Wilks’s 
‘Constant,’ began to titter behind her fan. The titter seemed to 
suggest to Wilks a sudden way out of his embarrassment. He 
turned to Mrs. Oldfield, and said that if she would choose her own 
‘Constant he would readily give it up to whomsoever she might 
select. Whereupon Mrs. Oldfield jumped to her feet, took Cibber 
by the shoulder, with her usual frankness called them all a parcel of 
fools to make such a rout about nothing, and insisted on Wilks 
sticking to the part. Thus, by help of a woman’s ready wit, ended 
happily a very quaint and amusing scene; but Wilks had been made 
to see that his fellow-managers understood the proper value of his 
complaints. 

Cibber, in spite of their disagreements and the frequent trouble 
and offence caused by Wilks’s irascible disposition, acknowledges its 
service as @ rod by which to keep in order the hired actors, and 
prevent slackness and carelessness entering into the performances. 
The sharp authority exercised by Wilks on the stage made the 
dreaming idleness and jolly negligence of rehearsal, which had 
grown up under Powell’s casual supervision, things unknown while 
Cibber and Wilks were managers of Drury Lane. Even the great 
Betterton, from his gentle, easy temper, had proved himself incap- 
able of keeping order among his players ; so that we may consider 
Mr. Wilks well worth that extra 50/. a year paid him by his 
colleagues nominally for writing out the playbills, really for keeping 
order and preserving discipline behind the scenes. 

In another of his managerial troubles Cibber touches us very 
nearly. We are accustomed to think to-day that never was the 
legitimate drama in so parlous a condition, never did the more 
serious forms of dramatic entertainment have so hard a struggle for 
life; to mention only musical comedy, the most powerful rival of 
the legitimate drama in the affection of the public, here we have a 
highly delightful species of theatrical fare spread before the public 
with a skill, a luxury, a distinction that have never before been 
bestowed on it; artists of the highest quality are engaged in its 
service; nothing is spared to render it attractive, and ample has 
been, and is, the reward of those who have lavished so much pains 
on its adornment. And, in addition to this attractive competitor, we 
have on the one side the opera, now an annual institution; on the 
other, music halls and circuses flourishing in popular favour. 
Certainly the conditions are difficult, more difficult than ever 
before; the legitimate drama has to battle bravely to keep its head 
above the waters of public taste, But when we read Cibber’s 
Apology we are inclined to ask, Was it not ever thus? Had not 
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the purveyors of the drama pure and simple ever the same contest 
with the natural tendency of busy men to fly to forms of entertain- 
ment that offer a few hours of thoughtless enjoyment, the natural 
tendency of the crowd to the more frivolous forms of relaxation? 
Though the struggle may be more intense now that men lead more 
rapid, strenuous lives, and consequently require in a greater measure 
light and mentally restful entertainment, may we not to-day take 
some consolation from the fact that it is no new struggle we are 
watching, no peculiar affliction of our own generation, that the 
successful exponents of serious drama in the past had to fight the 
same battle, to hold up their heads against the same competing 
forces, different in style, but similar in kind? Cibber would have us 
believe such a struggle is as old as the days of Terence, who in one 
of his prologues reproves the Roman audience of his day for their 
fondness for the ‘funambuli,’ or rope-dancers. It is certainly as old 
as Horace. With Colley Cibber the wail of the injured manager and 
dramatist is continuous throughout the pages of the Apology, 
whilst we find Dryden, Pope, Steele, and later Dr. Johnson com- 
plaining constantly of the degradation of the drama by the intro- 
duction of singers, dancers, puppets and elephants on a stage that 
should in their opinion be reserved for the productions of pure 
tragedy and comedy. Cibber reproaches Sir William Davenant with 
being the first manager to try to combat the success of a rival 
company of actors more popular than his own, by resorting to the 
production of dramatic operas, versions of The Tempest and 
Macbeth decked out in expensive ‘scenes and habits, lightened by 
the efforts of the best singers and dancers; and, says Cibber, it was 
little wonder that these frivolous spectacles grew too hard for sense 
and simple nature, when it is considered how many more people 
there are that can see and hear than think and judge. Later, 
Betterton is rebuked for having brought over three famous French 
dancers, ‘mimics and tumblers,’ and we find an angry dramatist 
exclaiming in a prologue 
Must Shakespeare, Fletcher, and laborious Ben 
Be left for Scaramouch and Harlequin ? 


Anon, Italian opera steals in, in the person of one Valentini, 4 
true and sensible singer, according to Cibber, but ‘of a throat too weak 
to sustain those melodious warblings for which the fairer sex have 
since idolised his successors.’ Horror upon horror accumulates when 
Rich, always anxious, as Cibber admits, to please the majority, medi- 
tates the introduction on to his stage of a phenomenally large 
elephant, and is only deterred from the outrage by the bricklayer’s 
assurance that if he takes down any part of the wall to admit the 
beast, the elephant will assuredly bring down the house. Cheated of 
his elephant, Rich fell back on some rope-dancers. This was too 
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much for Cibber, then a member of Rich’s company. On the first 
night of the rope-dancers’ performance the indignant actor stepped 
down into the pit and told those sitting near him that he hoped they 
would excuse him if he declined any longer to appear on a stage 
brought so low as it was by that night’s disgraceful entertainment ; 
and he tells us the audience took the player’s protest in good part 
and Rich was obliged shortly after to get rid of his rope-dancers. 

From all quarters, it would appear, the actors of the eighteenth 
century received sympathy in a predicament of this kind. Cibber 
relates how a nobleman, indignant at the attention an opera was 
receiving at one of the theatres, told Cibber that it was shameful to 
take part of the actors’ bread from them to support the silly diversion of 
people of quality. One can hardly help contrasting with the utter- 
ance of this nobleman that of the Viscount in Martin Chuzzlewit. 
‘What’s the good of Shakespeare, Pip?’ he asks. ‘I never read him. 
What the devil is it all about, Pip? There’s a lot of feet in Shake- 
speare’s verse, but there ain’t any legs worth mentioning in 
Shakespeare’s plays, are there, Pip? Juliet, Desdemona, Lady 
Macbeth, and all the rest of ’em, whatever their names are, might 
as well have no legs at all, for anything the audience know about it, 
Pip. . . . Pll tell you what it is. What the people call dramatic 
poetry is a collection of sermons. Do I go to the theatre to be 
lectured? No, Pip. If I wanted that, I'd goto church. What's 
the legitimate object of the drama, Pip? Human nature. What 
are legs? Human nature. Then let us have plenty of leg pieces, 
Pip, and I'll stand by you, my buck!’ As to which of these two 
noblemen is to be regarded as voicing the true sentiments of the 
majority of their order at the present day towards the relative merits 
of serious and light entertainment, we cannot pause to determine ; 
let us express a passing hope that the Viscount has not got it all his 
own way. 

But Nemesis in the shape of managerial necessity was to overtake 
Cibber, and bring him to his knees for his affronts to the singers 
and dancers. When he had been manager of Drury Lane for some 
time, he found himself obliged, from the accustomed lack of 
sufficiently good plays, to fight a rival theatre by resorting to 
these same singers and dancers whom he had roundly censured, to 
all the arts and graces of pantomime of all things. The Loves of 
Mars and Venus was the first of these crutches, as he calls them, 
to which he was driven for support; thence swiftly declining, we 
find him producing Harlequin Sorcerer, in which Harlequin is 
hatched on the stage from a huge egg, and so incurring the castiga- 
tion of his enemy, Pope, who, alluding to this entertainment and its 
scenic triumphs, writes in the Dunciad : 

The forests dance, the rivers upward rise, 
Whales sport in woods, and dolphins in the skies ; 
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And last, to give the whole creation grace, 
Lo! one vast Egg produces human race ! 


And again : 


But lo! to dark encounter in mid air 

New wizards rise: here Booth, and Cibber there : 
Booth in his cloudy tabernacle shrin’d, 

On grinning Dragons Cibber mounts the wind. 


Cibber was much too shrewd and honest not to be conscious of 
his guilt in this respect, and confess his error in making use of 
fooleries he had condemned. And he seeks to excuse himself by 
drawing a parallel between his own conduct and that of King 
Henry the Fourth of France in adopting the Roman Catholic 
religion to suit the exigencies of his political situation. ‘I was still 
in my heart,’ he writes, ‘as much on the side of truth and sense as 
the French King, but with this difference, that I had leave to quit 
them when they could not support me; for what equivalent could 
I have found for falling a martyr to them?’ And he goes on ina 
pleasant spirit to justify his vanity in venturing to compare his 
conduct with that of so great a man as Henry the Fourth. ‘ What 
I want of the King’s grandeur, Nature has amply supplied to me in 
vanity, a pleasure which neither the pertness of wit nor the gravity 
of wisdom will ever persuade me to part with. . . . Vanity is of all 
complexions, the growth of every clime and capacity ; authors of all 
ages have had a tincture of it ; and yet you read Horace, Montaigne, 
and Sir William Temple with pleasure. Nor am I sure, if it were 
curable by precept, that mankind would be mended by it. Could 
vanity be eradicated from our nature, I am afraid that the reward 
of most human virtues would not be found in this world. And 
happy is he who has no greater sin to answer for in the next !’ 

With this pleasing admission of a fault which, confessed, loses 
half its mischief, let us leave old Cibber. Over his sketches, 
brilliant many of them, of his brother actors, over his quarrel with 
Pope, over the many incidents of his varied, busy life that he 
narrates with such unfailing spirit, such a humorous appreciation 
of the realities of things, of the good and ill in human character, 
I have no time to linger; I can only advise those who read these 
lines to turn to the book itself, which will very pleasantly while away 
a leisure hour. Cibber has something to say to us to-day after two 
hundred years have gone by, because his book is written from the 
inside of the theatre, not from without; not by one ignorant of 
actors, unsympathetic with their art, but by a successful actor, 
manager and author, a man who, whatever his faults of character, 
at least loved and respected his profession, upheld its dignity, 
reformed its abuses, and paid his way as an honest man ; one of the 
best as he was one of the first of actor managers. Cibber’s Apology 
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is the shrewd reply of the practical man of the world to the pedants 
and theorists who, sitting in their studies, would fain conduct from 
their desks the business of the theatre. And it is the best reply to 
those who would have us believe that the actor is a strange, 
peculiar being, something rather less than a man, but possibly more 
than a monkey, an impaired, unmanly citizen. Cibber’s actors and 
actresses as he pictures them for us in his book are on the whole 
as good specimens of ordinary men and women as we are likely to 
meet with in any other society of his day; and they are the same 
now. There are of course and have been actors and actors, as there 
are varied specimens of every class; actors, like Betterton, great 
worthy men; like Scum Goodman, who, in addition to being an 
actor, was a cheat, a highwayman, a traitor, and a would-be 
murderer; the Addisons and the Savages, the Johnsons and the 
Boyces of our calling; but in their essential characteristics no 
different from other men, neither better nor worse. 

The prejudice against the actor is dying; but, like any prejudice 
that has religion to support it, it is dying hard. A prejudice that 
can cite pulpit justification for uncharitable conduct is—such is the 
inconsistency of human nature—strangely hard to kill; any oppor- 
tunity that a Chadband can enjoy of looking down on and anathema- 
tising one not too obviously his inferior, will be ever welcome to 
crawling minds. But that such a prejudice is anything but one of 
those many unsightly masks by which in past ages human weakness 
has hidden the face of true religion I refuse to believe. And the 
religion of the future will wonder at those who have shuddered and 
held up their hands at what Cibber has well described as ‘the most 
rational scheme that human wit could form to dissipate with inno- 
cence the cares of life,’ and will consider the man who has devoted 
his life to such a cause no mean citizen, no unworthy servant to the 
public good. 

Of course we actors must not look to all men for sympathy, nor 
expect it from them. As some men of high ability, of refined taste 
in many things, are deaf to the charms of music ; it has no appeal 
to them, the sense of it is lacking in their natures; so are there 
men of culture and attainment, men of genius like Rousseau, to 
whom the art of acting makes no appeal, who have no sympathy 
with the actor’s work. Such men have, no doubt, at different times 
been called on to write about the theatre, and that they should write 
with little sympathy is all that we can expect ; nor should we resent 
what we cannot correct. But we have at least the right to ask that 
such a want of sympathy should be the strongest reason for making 
any man pause and consider before he proclaims himself to be the 
constant witness or judge of what, if it be true that to act unmans a 
man, must be a degrading spectacle, before he even suggests, how- 
ever ingeniously, against any section of his fellow-men that in 
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comparison with himself, in comparison with those who watch and 
enjoy their achievements, they are impaired and unmanly citizens. 
In all times and ages since the theatre has been established, and 
never more so than at the present day, the actor, to succeed and 
hold his own, to encounter the difficulties, the chances, the, at 
times, cruel anxieties of his calling, has required, shall I say, a 
greater mastery of his fate, a higher captaincy of soul, than many 
another man is called on to exercise whose work is done in more 
peaceful and secure surroundings ; and when I look around on the 
careers of those who are to-day at the head of my profession, I feel 
that, whatever the varieties of their artistic achievement, to reach 
the positions to which they have attained they have had to exercise 
those same qualities of endurance, pluck, determination, and self- 
control that we look for in all men who have made their mark, in 
however modest a sphere, on the history of their time. 


H. B. Irvine. 





THE PINNACLE OF PROSPERITY 


A NOTE OF INTERROGATION 


‘Great Britain is standing on the topmost pinnacle of prosperity ’ 
was a phrase very current amongst a set of writers on the fiscal ques- 
tion about this time last year. It is not so current this year, though 
there are still congratulations, in a subdued key now, over each 
monthly statement of the increase of our imports. The object of 
the present little paper is to question whether the phrase ever really 
embodied the true interpretation of the facts of the case. To this 
end let us glance for a moment at a. few of the most salient facts, 
known to everybody in a vague kind of way, but probably not yet 
grasped in all their bearings by anybody, for they constitute a problem 
of the utmost complexity the solution of which would tax the capa- 
cities of a Commission of Experts. But there are certain points which 
anyone without claiming to be an expert can appreciate directly. 
For instance, there is no difficulty in ascertaining that during tke 
last five years there has been an increase on average of nearly a 
hundred millions sterling a year in our combined Imperial and Local 
Government expenditures compared with the average expenditures 
from the same sources during the five preceding years—and be it 
remembered that those five preceding years were considered profusely 
and dangerously extravagant by economists. Massing the figures, 
we find that the expenditure from these two sources in the last five 
years has been 1,412 millions, against 933 millions in the previous five 
years and 780 millions in the five years before that. This increase 
is altogether abnormal, partly owing to the South African war, and 
we ought always to be on guard in presence of abnormal symptoms. 
The bulk of this vast excess of expenditure has gone through the 
pockets of British workmen, British contractors, and British employés. 
It has necessarily come out of one set of pockets and gone into another 
set, but the transfer created great activity in trade, and some of the 
contributing pockets have been foreign pockets. A Government, 
especially in war time, is a prodigious spendthrift, and municipalities 
are always liberal paymasters, with their borrowed funds and with 
the ratepayers’ money, so that the wages and profits earned have been 
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the dress, and the amusement in every section of our people, from 
Belgravia and Tyburnia to the Whitechapel Road, are all on an 
unprecedented scale. No wonder that the income-tax returns have 
gone up by leaps and bounds. There is one little item in these 
returns that throws a flood of light on the general situation. The 
salaries of Government, corporation, and public company officials 
brought under the review of the Inland Revenue Department for the 
purposes of the income-tax have increased from sixty millions up to 
eighty millions in the last five years (a much greater ratio of increase 
than is to be found in the incomes from business concerns, professions, 
and employment under Schedule D), and this is an exceedingly 
instructive and characteristic instance of what is going on generally 
in this country. Personal services are in the ascendant. Then the 
war expenditure, of course, stimulated enormously the trade in war- 
like materials at all the producing centres, such as Sheffield, Birming- 
ham, the Clyde, and the Tees. This was the case, too, in the clothing 
departments, so that the textile manufactories benefited also. The 
coal trade was working at full pressure. Government charters kept 
the shipping profitably employed. Every artisan’s and every shop- 
keeper’s craft, from the highest to the lowest, was bound to receive an 
impetus from this rushing stream of payments, and we have seen the 
effects in the extraordinary expansion of our home trade and in the 
great increase in our imports of food and commodities. These imports 
for the last five years have averaged 520 millions a year, against 
a yearly average of 438 millions in the five preceding years, and this 
increase is proclaimed as one of the principal evidences of our 
unparalleled prosperity. 

Now if there be a direct relation of cause and effect between this 
excess of expenditure (by our Imperial and Local Governments) and 
the increase of our imports, and if the increase of our imports is to be 
taken as the sure criterion of prosperity, then it would seem to follow 
as a logical consequence that the greater the Governments’ expendi- 
tures are the more prosperous we must be. 

But if we look into the items of these expenditures it is impossible 
to maintain that the bigger they are the better, for the reason that 
a very large portion of them constitutes a great lock-up of capital ; 
and no country, however rich, can continue to lavish money in this 
way without becoming seriously pinched and ultimately gravely 
embarrassed. 

The truth is that these imposing figures of imports, exports, railway 
revenues, income-tax returns, Post Office earnings, bank clearings, 
Excise and Customs duties, tell us really very little as to our pro- 
sperity, because we first require to ascertain the origin of the motive 
power that has set all the wheels of trade rolling at this 
accelerated pace. If the proceeds of loans, taxes, and rates have 
been lavished on unproductive expenditure, then the figures rather 
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point to future adversity (although at first sight they may appear to 
indicate present prosperity), because there is a point in this sort of 
expenditure at which the delicate sensitive machinery of the financial 
engine will be so severely strained that it will be thrown out of gear. 

Already there are ominous signs of creaking in the little wheel 
of credit which keeps all the big wheels of production and trans- 
portation turning. Discount rates vary from day to day in a feverish 
way. Lombard Street has given notice to the municipalities that 
they are no longer welcome borrowers. The Colonies, too, are warned 
off. Any money that we are now finding for our colonies or for Japan 
and China is not actually our own money, but Continental money. And 
here we put our finger on the really dangerous spot. Great Britain 
for the first time in recent history has become, during the last six or 
seven years, a nation borrowing on a considerable scale from other 
countries, as well as being a nation lending to other countries. 

This is a fateful sign of our excessive extravagance. Our own 
liquid capital has been too much locked up in armaments and over- 
building of all sorts at home and in our colonies; it has been con- 
sumed in eating, drinking, dress, and amusements; whilst with the 
exception of coal it is difficult to point to any great article the pro- 
duction of which has grown in the last five years in anything like the 
same ratio as our expenditure has grown. For instance, there has 
not been any increase in our agricultural production or in the produc- 
tion of our textile and iron industries (our three greatest industries), 
sufficient to account for ‘ phenomenal prosperity.’ Hence this note 
of interrogation, What part has borrowing played in producing a 
simulated prosperity ? 

And here we may learn something from the experience of our 
neighbours if we look at Germany slowly recovering, by liquidation, 
from an over-borrowed position, or if we look across the Atlantic ; 
and in both these instances extraordinary prosperity was proclaimed 
three or four years ago, and the claim seemed to be fully warranted 
by the figures. To-day we know how much of it was simulated pro- 
sperity due to over-borrowing. 

In two articles in this Review (January and August) last year I 
drew attention to the increase of borrowing all over the world, and 
particularly in the United States. During the last seven years the 
banks there have increased their loans by nearly seven hundred 
million pounds sterling, or at the rate of a hundred millions per year. 
This excessive borrowing has thrown the financial machinery so much 
out of gear that the condition of trade at the present moment is very 
unsatisfactory after the great boom three or four years ago. But, 
notwithstanding the monstrous over-capitalisation of new companies, 
the expenditure of the borrowed money has mainly been of a reproduc- 
tive character—as it was also in Germany. There has consequently 
been a gigantic increase in the production of iron, steel, cotton 
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manufactures, and all other kinds of manufactures, whilst the develop- 
ment of an exceedingly rich new country has been going on apace with 
immense additions to real wealth in the increased cotton, corn, and 
other crops, and in the output of minerals. The trade accounts to 
the 30th of June show a very large increase during the last twelve 
months in the exports of manufactures, as was naturally to be antici- 
pated, and the total volume of trade is a record notwithstanding a 
great decrease in the exports of grain. The financial position is still 
radically unsound, and the cure will be difficult ; but time, the land, 
and the quickly growing population by immigration may enable the 
difficulties to be surmounted. But Germany and Great Britain are 
not in the position of the United States as wealth producers, and 
consequently they cannot run riot in borrowing, in a like degree, with 
equal impunity. There is no reason, however, why normal prosperity 
should not be regained, in our own case, as it has been regained to a 
certain extent in Germany by liquidating an over-borrowed position, 
although it is to be feared that there must be a good deal of suffering 
in the process. The reaction from profuse expenditure is always 
trying, but in these islands we have extraordinary advantages in the 
soil, in mineral wealth, and in our unique geographical position for 
trade, and the British workman, with his inherited capacities, is still 
the best workman in the world when he chooses to put out his full 
strength. We have seen also, in the White Star steamship accounts, 
published the other day, what British captains of industry can do 
when they put their whole minds and energies into their business, 
and when they refrain from borrowing. There is no reason, therefore, 
why we should not have a reasonable measure of prosperity in the 
future, under rational conditions of expenditure. Our danger at the 
moment lies in deceiving ourselves by not analysing our position. 
We do not quite know where we are in the matter of our reserves, and 
the true significance of the relations between our imports and our 
exports requires elucidation. We trust too much to a hasty glance at 
bare figures which are sometimes very deceptive. Reasons have been 
given above for doubting whether the large imports really testify 
to the legitimate spending powers of our people, and in regard to 
exports we have to distinguish between goods sold for cash to France 
or Germany, for instance, and goods sold on credit to South Africa and 
Australia. We also want to know whether our cotton manufactures 
(made from the American staple) have left anything but losses for 
the past three years. 

Then our banking reserve is the most important consideration 
of all. 

Events are moving very rapidly in the Far East, and we cannot 
evade the necessity of taking account of certain eventualities that may 
arise. It is the part of every self-respecting nation always to maintain 
itself in such a position as to be able to view the prospects of 
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war without dismay, and to that end every nation ought to con- 
sider carefully where it stands. We have a strong and, let us hope, a 
very efficient Navy, and we may count upon the moral support of the 
United States in the Far East. But how shall we stand financially ? 
Where would our money market be to-day if large amounts of 
Continental funds were to be suddenly withdrawn from London ? 
No navy and no army could help us in this case. Twenty-four hours 
might work immense mischief, for we live and move and have our 
being in an edifice of credit—a vast superstructure poised on a very 
narrow basis, like a pyramid standing on its apex. It is quite true 
that in a week’s time we can always replenish our stock of gold by 
sales in New York of our American securities—but time may be of 
the essence of the contract, and the Bank of England’s stock of 
gold is too small. The stability of our money market ought, there- 
fore, to be our pre-eminent care. Yet scarcely anyone in England 
now gives a serious thought to finance. The House of Commons 
which ought to guard the purse has abnegated its functions. Out- 
side experts sound notes of warning from time to time, but no real 
attention is paid to them. Mr. Inglis Palgrave has written weightily 
on the subject, and Mr. Rozenraad, for instance, told the Institute of 
Bankers last April that 


this question of England's indebtedness to France, Austria, and other countries 
ought to be brought constantly before the minds of the English banking world. 
Every English acceptance discounted outside the country created a liability for 
Great Britain, a claim on Great Britain, which might have to be liquidated at a 
time when markets were under the influence of political complications or of 
unexpected events. 


Since these words were spoken England’s indebtedness to the 
Continent has increased rather than diminished, if we may judge 
by the accounts in the daily papers of the renewal of English 
bills by France and the investment of Continental money in our 
Exchequer bills. How is it, and why is it, that we have created this 
unpleasant liability for ourselves? The only answer is, by an ex- 
travagant expenditure and by our unwillingness to look facts in the 
face. We cannot permanently increase our reserves so long as our 
imports continue to exceed our exports on the existing scale, 
although, of course, if the rate of interest is higher in London than in 
the other great centres, more money will be sent here on temporary 
loan if political conditions remain normal. But what we want is not 
to borrow more, but to convert ourselves again into being a creditor 
nation on current account as well as on capital account. For the 
last seven years (1898-1904) the average excess of our imports over 
our exports has been something over 178 millions a year (compared 
with 140 millions, the average of the seven preceding years), and if 
we assume that the invisible exports are 178 millions a year, there 
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has obviously been no opportunity for increasing our reserves. We 
had high hopes a year ago that a National Inquest would enlighten 
our understanding of these complex questions, but as a matter of fact 
we know to-day very little more on the subject than we knew before. 
We are still groping in the dark at a time when we ought to have 
all the light that the ripest financial experience can throw on the 
great problems that are immediately in front of us. 

Is there any more practicable means to that end than the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire into all the ramifications of the 
position ? 

J. W. Cross. 





THE POLITICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
SITUATION IN AUSTRALIA 


TuE political situation at the hour in Australia generally, and Victoria 
particularly, is of more than ordinary interest, and the issues involved 
are of a kind that has not been met with hitherto in any Parliament ; 
and although the population affected is comparatively small and the 
area relatively large, the principles involved are identical with those 
struggling for ascendency in Europe and America. 

Numerous speakers and writers have referred to Australia as ‘ the 
paradise of the workman,’ and quoted cases which have helped to 
create an impression in some quarters that already the standard of 
life of the workers generally in Australia is such that there is little or 
no room for dissatisfaction with the prevailing economic conditions. 

If this were so it would be difficult to account for the social unrest 
that undoubtedly shows itself pretty plainly and finds at the time 
its chief expression in the political activities of the workers, who are 
battling vigorously to return to the Federal and State Parliaments 
an increasing number of direct Labour representatives. 

The industrial disputes, too, are fought quite as bitterly as in 
other countries, a notable instance being that of the Gippsland (Victoria) 
coal-miners, where the men of the Outtrim, Jumbunna, and Korrum- 
burra coal-mines, some 1,300 in number, stubbornly resisted for 
seventy weeks the conditions the employers sought to impose, and 
have now yielded when actual starvation has compelled them; and 
this week a number of them who have been entirely peaceful and 
law-abiding all through the dispute, are leaving Victoria by boats for 
other States—viz. New South Wales, Western Australia, and New 
Zealand ; some of them deeming it expedient to change their names 
to run less risk of being black-listed by the Employers’ Federation. 
The unemployed assemble several days during each week and hold 
meetings in the usual style, calling upon the authorities to provide 
means for work, &c., it being alleged that in Melbourne alone there 
are between five and six thousand out of employment—a statement 
which can easily be believed seeing that this represents 5 per cent. 
of the male workers; whilst the trade union statistics show that in 
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several trades 15 per cent. more correctly represents the true state of 
affairs. 

The Amalgamated Engineers at the present time have 18 per cent. 
of their members in Victoria in receipt of Society benefits; New 
South Wales being quite as bad. Nor is gold-mining in Victoria any 
better, as is shown by the conditions obtaining in and around the 
city of Ballarat. It is authoritatively stated that in Ballarat, East 
and West, there are about one thousand six hundred miners employed ; 
of these about six hundred receive 7s. 6d. per shift of eight hours, or 
2l. 5s. a week, and the thousand who work as ‘ tributers,’ and usually 
put in six days a week, average about 12s. 6d. per week per man. 
This seems almost unbelievable, and but that I have had many 
opportunities of mixing up with the men themselves and talking 
the matter over in its various phases, I should doubt its accuracy. 
As regards farm workers, wages range from 6s. to 18s. a week and food, 
but for harvest hands about 6s. a day is paid. 

Many skilled workers are badly organised, and wages are propor- 
tionately low, many connected with the agricultural-implement 
making receiving not more than from 30s. to 40s. a week. 

As regards furniture-making in Victoria, in spite of trade unionism 
and a wages board stipulating the conditions for all at the trade, 
Chinamen included, this trade is now monopolised by the Chinamen, 
and white men are literally compelled to leave the State, there being 
no work for them. Of the 740 men now engaged in furniture-making 
in Melbourne and district, 110 are Europeans and 630 are Chinese. 
During the last twelve months the secretary of the Furniture Trades 
Union, at the Trades Hall, Melbourne, states that he has issued eighty- 
nine members’ clearances—i.e. that number of members has left the 
State because there was not the slightest prospect of their being able 
to obtain employment. A large proportion of these men are now in 
New Zealand. 

To indicate the stage of development as regards street transit in 
Melbourne the trams may be instanced, which are run by cable system 
and are in the hands of a private company, the almost universal 
charge being 3d. In a very few instances, where the State railways 
compete, penny fares for short stages prevail, and on some lines 
passengers may purchase a dozen tickets for 2s.; but over a very 
large portion of Melbourne the minimum price is 2s. 9d. per dozen 
tickets. 

This is in marked contrast to Sydney, where the street cars are on 
the electric overhead system and are owned and controlled by the 
State, and where penny stages are generally prevalent. The Sydney 
trams are one of the best-paying assets of New South Wales. 

As bearing upon the social conditions and the relationship between 
employers and workers, it is stated that the Melbourne tramway 
employés dare not, as they value their situations, be identified with 
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any labour union, the most rigid espionage on the part of the company 
being carried out. The same applies to the employés of the Melbourne 
Gas Company, who have no industrial organisation, and dare not 
form one, because of the known hostility thereto of the company 
directors. 

These facts will serve to dispel any idea that the prevailing indus- 
trial and social conditions leave nothing to be desired from the workers’ 
standpoint. 

But to give the points which tell on one side and not to give others 
would create a wrong impression, and therefore it is necessary to say 
that, speaking generally, and more particularly for shop or stores 
assistants and for many mechanics, the standard of living is higher 
than in England. For practically all stores assistants to leave work 
at six in the evening or a little later, to work late one evening in the 
week only, and for all to have a half-holiday once a week is a distinct 
advance upon the conditions in Britain. Mechanics generally do not 
work more than forty-eight hours a week, and the rates of pay are 
distinctly higher than in Britain. Taking mechanics’ wages as 
ranging in London from 36s. to 50s. a week, a fair comparison here 
would be for similar men in Melbourne from 45s. to 65s. a week, but 
this higher figure is obtained for an hour less work per day. Of course 
there is a difference in purchasing power, and especially as regards 
refreshments. The customary drinks of the workman in London, 
costing 14d., 2d., and 3d. per glass, in Melbourne can only be had for 
3d. and 6d. respectively, whilst in many country towns the minimum 
price is 6d. A felt hat costing 6s. 6d. at home, in Melbourne costs 
10s. 6d.; but this difference does not prevail all round, my own 
estimate being that a typical mechanic will receive 15s. per week 
more in Victoria than in Britain, and one-half of this 15s. will be 
absorbed in increased expenditure, leaving a solid margin of 7s. 6d. 
a week to the good for one hour’s work per day less. As counter- 
acting this, again, the periods of unemployment appear to be longer on 
the average in Australia than in the Old Country. 

As regards working hours, there is no Eight Hours Law generally 
prevalent in any of the Australasian States, and never has been; and in 
Victoria at present, taking all workers, there are quite as many work- 
ing more than eight hours per day as there are working eight hours or 
less. 

The real reason for the instituting of the eight hours day in Victoria 
by the workers in the building trades in 1856 appears to have been 
because it was found to be so much more exhausting to work under 
the heat of the Australian sun than it had been in a European climate, 
and the demand for the eight hours work-day has been advocated in 
Australia chiefly on those grounds. It is only in recent years that 
the demand for reduced working hours has been put forward as a 
sound economic method of absorbing the unemployed dislodged from 
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their occupations by the march of invention, and also as a means to 
enable the worker to share more equitably in the ever-increasing 
product of labour. 

Having regard to the greatly increased productivity of labour, 
the West Australian Labour party is now vigorously advocating a 
seven hours work-day, and when one speaker at the Victorian eight 
hour celebration claimed that there were stronger reasons to be 
advanced now in favour of a six hours work-day than there were in 
1856 in favour of an eight hours day, the statement was received 
with vociferous applause. 

At the forty-eighth celebration of the eight hour day in Melbourne, 
which took place on the 25th of April of this year, circumstances 
transpired which added special interest to the event. The occasion was 
one of more than ordinary interest, as the chief speaker was the Hon. 
J. C. Watson, M.H.R., who only two days before had been sent for 
by the Governor-General and charged with the responsibility of forming 
a Ministry; two days later Mr. Watson assumed office as Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth of Australia, all his Ministerial 
colleagues (save one), with himself, being pledged members of the 
Labour party. 

The political Labour parties of the various Australian States date 
from the year 1890, when, after the termination of the Australian 
maritime strike, which affected the whole of Australia and New 
Zealand, and which ended by the defeat of the workmen, forthwith 
the trade unionists and others resolved to take political action on 
independent lines. With the advent of Federation and a Common- 
wealth Parliament, in January 1900, Labour men were ready to contest 
a number of the electorates, and succeeded in returning fourteen 
pledged Labour members to the House of Representatives out of a 
total of seventy-five, each State contributing a share in the following 
order: New South Wales six, Queensland three, Victoria two, West 
Australia one, South Australia one, Tasmania one. 

To the Senate, consisting of a total of thirty-six members, nine 
pledged Labour men were returned as follows: Queensland four, 
West Australia two, Victoria one, South Australia one, Tasmania 
one, New South Wales none. 

That the Labour members worked effectively and assiduously 
even their strongest opponents frankly admit. That their behaviour 
in and out of Parliament could not have been displeasing to a larger 
number than those who had returned them may be concluded from 
the fact that when the first Parliament expired by effluxion of time, 
and the election for the second Parliament took place in December 
1903, the straight-out Labour men in the House of Representatives 
were increased from fourteen to twenty-three; New South Wales 
sending seven, Queensland six, West Australia four, Victoria three, 
South Australia two, and Ta&mania one. 
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In the Senate the Labour party increased their numbers from nine 
in the first Parliament to fourteen in the second—viz. from Queens- 
land five, West Australia four, South Australia three, Victoria one, 
Tasmania one, and New South Wales none. 

As Queensland’s total number of members in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is nine, and six of these are pledged Labour members, it 
will be seen that Labour has a slight preponderance of power in the 
second Chamber as far as this State goes; whilst in the Senate, where 
the total number of members for each State is six, the Queensland 
Labour men have five out of the six seats, or, combining the two 
Houses, the Queensland contingent thereto totals fifteen, and of these 
eleven are Labour men. 

It may be well to explain that each of the six Federated States 
returns six Senators; whilst the number returned to the House of 
Representatives is based upon population, New South Wales return- 
ing twenty-six, Victoria twenty-three, Queensland nine, South Aus- 
tralia seven, West Australia five, and Tasmania five. 

The franchise for both Houses being adult suffrage, much specula- 
tion took place as to how the women would vote, or whether they 
would vote at all. The result has shown that the women were quite 
as keen to exercise their vote as the men, and, as might naturally 
have been expected, whilst independence of spirit was shown, and the 
right to do exactly as they pleased was freely claimed and acted upon, 
each class voted in the main as did the men folk in the same class ; 
and although quite a number of workmen were concerned as to whether 
the Churches would succeed in detaching and diverting the votes of 
many women in a manner unfavourable to the Labour policy, all such 
were perfectly satisfied when the results were declared. 

The women did not vote at the first Federal election, and to most 
of them it was an entirely new experience, and naturally there was a 
small percentage of odd cases; but over the whole Commonwealth 
the lively interest shown by the women and the all-round efficiency 
that characterised them at the polling-booths commanded the most 
hearty admiration of the sterner sex. During the election campaign 
great amusement was caused by the wrigglings of those candidates 
who for many years had opposed woman suffrage, but on this occasion 
were taxing their brains as to how to secure the votes of the women. 
Their sudden discovery that after all women would probably impart 
a healthy tone to matters political, and that there really was no valid 
reason as to why the right of citizenship should be exclusively held 
by one sex when the everyday interests of both sexes were directly 
affected thereby, &c.: this in face of the most determined opposi- 
tion to the women’s claim all through their political careers until 
they were beaten, relieved the monotony of many a meeting when 
women themselves, or men on their behalf, insisted upon reminding 
such candidates of their previous attitude on this subject. 
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Not that the election proceedings were by any means dull, for all 
over the Commonwealth the fight was very keen between the growing 
forces of Labour and the ever-active forces of Capitalism. All the 
principal papers declared the contest was between Socialism and 
Anti-Socialism, and for months prior to the election a systematic 
onslaught had been made by the various sections of the plutocracy 
on the Labour parties, who in turn were unceasing in the advocacy 
of their cause. 

Very few, if any, of the Labour candidates disavowed Socialism, 
but only a minority amongst them clearly and pleasurably declared 
in favour of Socialism ; their real attitude being that of Independent 
Labour candidates, but not necessarily Socialists. The programme 
of the Federal Labour party, or the ‘ Fighting Platform,’ as it is termed, 
consists of the following comparatively mild proposals : 


(1) The Maintenance of a White Australia. 
(2) Compulsory Arbitration. 

(3) Old Age Pensions. 

(4) Nationalisation of Monopolies. 

(5) Citizen Defence Force. 

(6) Restriction of Public Borrowing. 

(7) Navigation Laws. 


The nationalisation of monopolies being the nearest approach to 
Socialism, much, of course, depends upon what are considered to be 
monopolies. It will probably surprise many to hear that the only 
industry definitely decided upon as being in the monopolistic stage 
ready for nationalisation is the tobacco industry. This trade being 
already practically in the hands of a syndicate, and all competition 
destroyed, it certainly is in a stage of development worthy of special 
attention. But allowing for a decided disposition to nationalise the 
tobacco trade, a moderately advanced English worker will wonder 
what there is in the programme submitted to cause consternation. 
The matter of compulsory industrial arbitration excites the greatest 
interest throughout the whole of Australia. The capitalists are bitterly 
opposed to it, and the workers are very earnest in demanding it. The 
capitalists vehemently declare that to bring such matters as the 
adjustment of wages and working hours, and the regulation of appren- 
tices and improvers in the respective trades under the control of a 
court of law is an unwarrantable interference with the established 
rights of an employer to control his own business in his own way ; 
that such interference will result in a general set-back to manufac- 
turers by unduly handicapping them in the competitive struggle ; and 
that if the workers had good sense they would never consent to forego 
their liberty to make their own individual arrangements; and they 
point to the workmen of England and America who have shown 
‘their wisdom’ by voting down with overwhelming majorities the 
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question of compulsory arbitration whenever the matter has been 
discussed. To which the workers in effect reply: That the unwarrant- 
able interference argument is the old contention of every set of em- 
ployers used in every country against the introduction and extension 
of the Factory and Workshops Acts; that the world at large has 
already gone beyond the stage of leaving industrial affairs to the sole 
control of the capitalists; and that the statement that manufacturing 
industry will be checked, if not destroyed, is also part of the old bogy 
tales used on thousands of occasions whenever the State insisted upon 
reasonable ventilation of factories, &c., fencing of machinery, stipula- 
tion of working time, or raising the age when children may commence 
work. Instead of these capitalistic prophecies coming true, they 
have been falsified in every country, and the workers have best working 
conditions and enjoy the highest standard of life in those trades that 
have the greatest amount of State regulation; that as regards the 
liberty they enjoy under the present system it is more imaginary than 
real; and in any case they take their stand as citizens and declare that 
the interests of the community should be the first consideration 
under all circumstances, and neither a section of capitalists nor workers 
should be allowed to dislocate industrjal affairs regardless of the con- 
venience of the general community. 

As to the working practicability of compulsory arbitration, New 
Zealand’s nine years’ experience shows the advantage of the com- 
pulsory system as against any other plan existent. In New Zealand 
96 per cent. of the cases dealt with (and practically all industrial 
cases are dealt with under the Act) have proved to be thoroughly 
satisfactory to both sides, and manufactures have developed much 
more rapidly during the period that the Industrial Arbitration Act 
has been operative than ever before. [t is also the case that the New 
Zealanders have called for and obtained amendments to the Act, 
making it applicable to an ever-increasing number of occupations, 
until now all may make use of the Act who ‘ do any skilled or unskilled 
manual or clerical work for hire or reward.’ 

As this subject is still being actively discussed in and out of Parlia- 
ment, and especially as the subject is receiving attention in Britain, 
it should be mentioned that although statements have frequently 
been made by responsible speakers on the capitalist side that the 
New Zealand Act has proved unworkable, and that, whereas it had 
originally applied ‘ to any industry,’ the farmers particularly organised 
to obtain a modification of the Act so that it should not apply to 
them, the absolute facts of the case are that the term ‘in any 
industry ’ was used by the framers of the Act, intending thereby to 
cover all workers, but in 1899 a case was brought before the Arbitra- 
tion Court by the Grocers’ Assistants of Christchurch, and the decision 
thereon was delivered by Mr. Justice Edwards—the then judge of 
the Arbitration Court—that the Court had no jurisdiction, because 
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shopmen were not engaged in an ‘ industry,’ but were merely occupied 
in distribution. He considered that ‘ industry ’ meant labour engaged 
in manufacturing, and did not include the work of those engaged in 
distribution. Subsequently Justice Edwards was superseded by 
Judge Martin as President of the Court, and when the Carters Union 
applied to be brought under the Act Judge Martin ruled that they 
were not engaged in an ‘industry,’ but were only distributors. These 
decisions caused much dissatisfaction, as they ruled out shop-assistants, 
carters, sailors, engine-drivers, and others the Act was intended to 
cover. This resulted in a demand on the part of the skilled trades 
to have the words ‘in any industry ’ removed, and replaced by others 
sufficiently explicit, that there should be no room for fantastic rulings 
of the Presidents. The Government consented, the three words were 
eliminated by an amending Act of 1901, since which time the Act 
may be invoked by any union of persons who ‘do any skilled or 
unskilled manual or clerical work for hire or reward’; and, as a 
prominent New Zealand official has stated, ‘There could be a union 
of Under-Secretaries of Departments, or of Ministers of the Crown, 
for that matter, since we certainly all “‘ work for hire or reward.” ’ 

Thus it was the workers themselves who insisted upon the elimina- 
tion of the words ‘in any industry,’ not to narrow the application of 
the Act, but to extend it, and place it beyond the power of the judge 
to narrow its scope. 

New South Wales has had an Industrial Arbitration Act in opera- 
tion for upwards of three years, and, allowing for initial difficulties, it 
has operated most beneficially, and the workers are practically unani- 
mous in its favour. 

A number of the Victorian capitalists are now declaring enthusias- 
tically in favour of a scheme of voluntary arbitration, but unfortunately 
for them this has been tried in South Australia. The South Australian 
Conciliation Act is admitted to be an excellent piece of work as far as 
machinery goes; but lacking ‘ compulsion,’ it has been utterly ineffec- 
tive, only four cases being brought under it in eight years, because 
one of these four, the ‘Tanners and Curriers’ dispute, proved the 
weakness of the Act, and it is for all practical purposes a dead letter. 
The workers of South Australia have declared in favour of a com- 
pulsory Act. 

When the Australian employers point to the success of the English 
system the workers here naturally inquire what has been the actual 
result of the proceedings under the Conciliation (Trades Disputes) 
Act, 1896, as issued by the Board of Trade, the last of which reports 
shows that during the two years which it covers forty-one cases have 
been dealt with as against forty-six in the two preceding years, the 
yearly average for the seven years since the passing of the Act being 
twenty-two. 

During the same period there has been a total of 4,155 trade dis- 
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putes ; the proportion dealt with under the Act (154) being about 
34 per cent. ; but taking the number settled under the Act during the 
seven years (total forty-seven), the proportion is a little over 1 per 
cent. So it would appear that compulsory arbitration as a means of 
efficiently and fairly settling industrial disputes is very far ahead of 
any other system. 

Reverting to the Federal Parliament of Australia, the Deakin 
Ministry were endeavouring to carry through Parliament a Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Bill for the settlement of disputes ‘ extending 
beyond the limits of any one State, but does not include a dispute 
relating to employment in the public service of the Commonwealth, 
or of a State.” This the Labour party determined to alter by the 
omission of the words, ‘ but does not include,’ with a view to insert 
in lieu thereof the words ‘and includes.’ The mover of this amend- 
ment was Mr. Andrew Fisher, representing the electorate of Wide 
Bay, Queensland. In winding up the debate prior to the vote being 
taken Mr. Fisher said : 

I desire to protect the States Parliaments against the Civil Servants by 
transferring the powers which are at present vested in them to a judicial body 
which will have ample opportunity to investigate every grievance which may 
come before it. Believing as I do in State Socialism, and holding that the 
general welfare of the people should be our first consideration, I am bound to 
embrace every opportunity to advance those views. If it be true, as some legal 
members of the House contend, that a railway dispute cannot extend beyond 
the limits of one State, it seems to me idle to introduce a measure of this 
character. 

The amendment of Mr. Fisher was carried by a majority of nine; 
this was on Thursday, the 21st of April. On the 23rd the Governor- 
General sent for Mr. Watson, the leader of the Labour party, who 
formed his Ministry, and took office on the 27th, Mr. Fisher becoming 
the Minister for Customs. 

At the present time [middle of June] the Labour Ministry is 
trying to pioneer the Arbitration Bill through Parliament, and with 
& promise of success, but not to cover all sections. By a majority of 
twelve the House of Representatives have declared in favour of the 
Act applying to disputes on State railways or any public authority 
constituted under the Commonwealth or a State, and to employés 
in industries carried on by the Commonwealth. But the Labour 
Government agreed to drop the clerical staff of the public service, nor 
is the bill to apply to rural industries. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the intensity of feeling in this discussion ; the capitalist portion treats 
the matter as fundamental and vital; the Employers’ Federation is 
vigilant in its endeavours to organise hostile opinion, and the line of 
cleavage between the ‘ classes and masses’ is very well marked. 

From the standpoint of the Collectivist the Arbitration Bill is 
but an incident in a much larger campaign, and much depends upon 
the extent to which the present Commonwealth Government is 
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imbued with Collectivist principles. It would be wrong to suppose that 
it is an avowed Socialist Ministry, although each member individu- 
ally would probably declare in favour of a Socialist State, save perhaps 
Mr. Higgins, the Attorney-General. 

And yet the entire Ministry are a most cautious group of men. 
The Hon. J. C. Watson, the Prime Minister, who was a compositor 
by trade, is the essence of politeness and tact. 

The Hon. W. M. Hughes, who has filled numerous occupations, 
has recently been called to the Bar, and is now Minister for External 
Affairs, is exceptionally well read and a very shrewd and able debater. 
The Hon. E. L. Batchelor, Minister for Home Affairs, was for upwards 
of two years Minister for Education in the South Australian Parlia- 
ment, is a member of the Amalgamated Engineers, and a cultured 
man all round. The Hon. Senator Dawson, Minister for Defence, 
was formerly in the Queensland Parliament, and was for a short time 
Labour Premier in that State. The Hon. Hugh Mahon, Postmaster- 
General, is a highly trained journalist, and commands and receives 
the respect of his Parliamentary colleagues on all sides; and equally 
so does the Hon. Senator M‘Gregor, Vice-President of the Executive 
Council; and the rest of their colleagues belonging to the Labour 
party, in both Upper and Lower Chambers, are men of considerable 
experience and wide reading. 

That they wish well to the Commonwealth, and honestly devote 
their energies to the advocating and bringing about that which is 
likely to prove most conducive to the general well-being in all agri- 
cultural, industrial, and trading affairs, none can doubt who has any 
real knowledge of them. That the affairs of the Commonwealth are 
safe in their official charge every fair-minded person agrees ; for as 
regards the Ministry, at all events, every man, without exception, 
brings with him not merely a general knowledge of men and affairs, 
but also, as the result of years of devotion to a genuine study of social 
and industrial progress, with an intimate knowledge of Australia’s 
condition and requirements, each man’s past life gives evidence of a 
philosophic grasp of the essential conditions to progress. Whether 
their period of office be of short or long duration, certainly the true 
interests of Australia will be duly guarded. 


Tue Victorian State ELEcTIONS AND THE LaBourR Parry. 


To explain the growth of the Labour movement in Victoria it is 
necessary to go back to 1889, up to which time it had always been 
looked upon as quite the correct thing by workmen to support the 
capitalist candidates. It was held to be the duty of the properly 
behaved trade unionist to work politically for the return of an em- 
ployer of labour to Parliament, the universally prevalent idea being 
that the worker was dependent upon the employer, that the interests 
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of both were identical, and woe betide any one of their number who 
dared to whisper in favour of running a Labour candidate; such 
an one was immediately scowled down as proposing that which was 
absurdly unpractical. 

The dividing line between the respective capitalist candidates was 
the fiscal question. Nearly everything was imported from Europe 
or America, and being desirous of establishing manufacturing industries 
in Victoria, it became part of the political faith of the Liberals to 
religiously support protection, whilst the Conservatives supported 
free trade. Numerous Parliaments were returned on the protec- 
tionist ticket, with a sublime indifference as to their intentions or 
doings as regards the more weighty matters of social and industrial 
development. In 1889 the first definite signs of a change came by 
the successful running of two Labour candidates, the one Mr. William 
Trenwith, then secretary to the Bootmakers’ Union, now Senator in 
the Federal Parliament; and the other, Dr. William Maloney, who 
recently successfully contested Melbourne against Sir Malcolm 
M‘Eachern as Federal representative. 

The time that tried men’s souls and sharpened their intellects in 
Australia was during the maritime strike of 1890. In August and 
September 1889, when the London dock strike was on, when some 
60,000 men were on strike, and at least four times that number 
had to be provided for by the Strike Committee, the Australians 
generally responded right nobly to the appeal for financial assistance, 
and remitted some 30,000/. to London in the space of five weeks—a 
most exceptional response which earned the gratitude not only of the 
dock labourers, but of the whole democratic half of the English people. 
I have been surprised to find, during my residence in Australia, that 
those who were instrumental in obtaining this aid were unable to 
account for the magnificent enthusiasm shown by all classes in 
Australia ; but how different was it when the following year, 1890, 
brought with it the Australasian workers’ own trouble in the shape 
of the maritime strike! Instead of kindly conference and friendly 
co-operation, it soon became war to the knife, and the knife to the 
hilt. Every humiliation the employers could inflict upon the workers, 
this they did, and, monopolising all social and political power, they 
had every institution under their control; the struggle must have 
been an exceedingly severe one, fought out most bitterly. It was 
interesting, when in New Zealand two years ago, to find how 
deeply resentful were some of the men there towards the Australian 
capitalists who had used their power so mercilessly ; and, of course, 
the strike affected New Zealand and Tasmania as well as the main- 
land of Australia. From this time, and as the result of this serious 
struggle, dates the real Labour movement not of Victoria merely, but 
of the whole of Australasia. 

One can reflect upon what would have been the probable trend of 
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events had that struggle not taken place, or, taking place, had the 
men and not the employers won the day. It is difficult to conjecture, 
but it is highly probable that there would have been very little in the 
shape of a real political Labour movement like unto that which now 
exists in each State. Partly in consequence of the great distance 
separating Australasia from the large centres of civilisation, and 
partly because of the prevalence of the idea, so common until a decade 
or so ago in Britain, that the Britisher has nothing to learn from the 
foreigner, the Australian lags a little in the development of the cos- 
mopolitan spirit. But for good or ill capitalism is so thoroughly 
international, and capitalist instincts so truly universal, and the 
effects of the capitalist system so identical in all lands, young and old 
alike, that in spite of race prejudice, and the utter inability to take 
week-end runs to Paris, or Easter or Whitsun holidays to Ostend or 
the Rhine, there is now developing that feeling of international brother- 
hood that is a determined foe to racial conceit, and the sure fore- 
runner of international relationship. 

In consequence of Federation the Australian States have found it 
necessary to cut down the size of their State Parliaments, and Victoria, 
which formerly had ninety-five members in the Legislative Assembly, 
now has sixty-eight only. In the Act carried by the Irvine Govern- 
ment last year, the railway employés and the public service generally 
were partially disfranchised, i.e. they were not allowed to vote, as 
heretofore, as ordinary citizens, but provision was made for the rail- 
way employés all over the State to elect two members to represent 
them in the Assembly, other Civil Servants to elect one member for 
the Assembly, and the railway men and Civil Servants to jointly elect 
one member for the Upper Chamber or Legislative Council, which, 
under the new Act, is also an elected body. Under the older arrange- 
ment the Labour party had twelve pledged men in the Assembly of 
ninety-five. In the New House, as a result of the election that took 
place on the lst of June, there are now eighteen pledged Labour men 
in a House of sixty-eight. So that, allowing for the reduced total 
numbers, the Labour men are twice as numerous in the present Parlia- 
ment as they were in the last. 

It is noteworthy that as the avowed object of the special fran- 
chise for railway men and public servants was to prevent them voting 
for Labour candidates, all three elected under the special franchise 
to the Assembly and the one elected to the Council are pledged 
Labour men. Not only so, but as prior to the railway men’s strike of 
last year the railway men were ordered by the Government to dis- 
associate themselves from the Trades Hall under penalty of dis- 
missal, to show their appreciation of this treatment of ex-Premier 
Irvine the two members the railway men have elected are Mr. Robert 
Solly, who was the Trades Hall Council’s president last year, and Mr. 
Martin Hannah, the president for the current year. 
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Thus the proportion of straight-out Labour men in the Victorian 
Parliament is about the same as in the Commonwealth Parliament, 
and equally interesting developments may take place in the one as in 
the other. 

Among the items found on the programme of the State Labour 
party nothing has excited so much controversy as that of the pro- 
posed ‘ progressive tax on land values, town and country, without 
exemptions, exclusive of improvement.’ The Government, with 
Mr. T. Bent as Premier, are strongly opposed to a land tax. Those 
who are advocating it call attention to the fact that although 
Victoria is the smallest of the Australian States it consists of 88,000 
square miles, or the same area as Great Britain, and that 24,000,000 
acres of the best of this land is in the hands of private owners, 
chiefly large squatters. That although the total population of 
Victoria is merely 1,205,000, of whom 500,000 are in Melbourne, 
it is impossible for Victorian natives who have a knowledge of 
farming to get land to farm. Worse than this, a considerable 
number of young farmers have quite recently been compelled to leave 
the State because of the impossibility of obtaining good land under 
tolerable conditions. The loss of population by such means almost 
equals the natural increase, and yet it is universally admitted 
that a much larger population is urgently needed in the State, and 
quite a number of plutocratic statesmen are habitually calling atten- 
tion to the necessity for a greater population ; but a State that cannot 
find an outlet for the young farmers who were born in the State, and 
have learned to farm in the State, with a knowledge of its climate, its 
soil, and methods, can offer but a sorry invitation to others at present 
living in other parts of the world. The land was sold by the Govern- 
ment for an average of ll. per acre, some of it for considerably less. 
Much of this land now yields 30s. per acre per annum rent; in the 
Western district much of it is let for dairy farming for 2/. and upwards 
per acre. Land suitable for potato-growing lets for from 51. to 61. 10s. 
per acre, and in a number of instances this is not paid for the use of 
the land the whole year, but just from the time the potato crop is put 
in till it is taken off, the owner claiming the use of the land for the 
remaining portion of the year. 

In many instances the squatter supplies the cattle and the utensils 
with the farm, and lets the same on shares; usually the farmer, who 
does all the work, gets one-third of the results, two-thirds going to 
the squatter. In some cases of dairy farming the squatter pays so 
much per gallon to the farmer for all milk which goes to the butter 
factory ; in one notable instance the squatter pays the working farmer 
ld. per gallon for the milk, all of which must go to the factory, and, 
as the average price of milk for butter-fat purposes is not less than 
34d. per‘ gallon, it will be seen that the squatter gets two and a half 
times as much as the farmer who does all the work. 
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Within one hundred miles radius of Melbourne there are millions 
of acres of the best land in Victoria, which under present conditions 
carries about one sheep to two sheep per acre, but which, with decent 
cultivation, could yield fifteen times as much ; portions of similar land 
under proper cultivation are yielding more than this.§ Although agricul- 
tural land is of the value stated under the present system of land taxa- 
tion, no land in the State is valued for taxation purposes at a greater 
capital value than 41. per acre, t.e. even land that brings in 51. per acre 
per annum rent is for taxation purposes never considered to be of a 
greater capital value than 41. per acre. The Land Act provides that for 
taxation purposes the capital value of the estate must be based upon 
the average number of sheep it is estimated to be able to maintain. 
The land is classified under the Act in four classes as follows : 

First-class land is estimated to carry two sheep or more per acre. 
Capital value, 4!. 

Second-class land, carrying three sheep to two acres. Capital 
value, 3i. 

Third-class land, carrying one sheep to the acre. Capital 
value, 21. 

Fourth-class land, not capable of carrying one sheep per acre. 
Capital value, 11. 

But there are exemptions of two kinds, area and value. 

As regards area, unless the estate exceeds 640 acres in extent, no 
tax is imposed. As regards value, irrespective of the area, unless the 
estate exceeds 2,500I. in value, estimated as per previous statement, 
no tax is levied ; and if it exceeds that value and area, then only that 
in excess of the amount is taxed. So that in the State of Victoria, 
consisting of 56 millions of acres, the poorest of which only is now in 
the direct control of the State, 24 millions of acres of best land are 
privately owned, and after allowing for exemptions only seven and 
half millions of acres, of the nominal value of 11,700,0001., yield any 
tax, the tax being 1} per cent. on capital value, leaving fifteen and 
half millions of acres, of the declared value of 100,000,000/., as per 
Coghlan the statistician, which escape taxation. 

Those who wish to understand why the Labour party is growing 
so rapidly should give attention to these matters ; herein lies the cause 
of their deep-seated dissatisfaction, and seeking a remedy they resort 
to the vigorous advocacy of a tax on unimproved land values, begin- 
ning with 1d. in the pound, which is estimated to yield about 600,000/., 
or nearly half a million more than the present system, which yields 
120,000/. per annum only. If these figures appear small by compari- 
son with similar figures that might be adduced concerning Britain or 
portions thereof, then it must not be forgotten how small is the popu- 
lation of the State, rather less than one and a quarter millions ; and 
very much of the recent unrest is the direct outcome of the late Govern- 
ment’s methods of introducing economies in the State, by lowering the 
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income-tax exemption, by reducing the wages of public servants, and 
by adding to the duties most materially, particularly of railway 
employés, signal-boxes that had been worked on eight-hour shifts 
for years being placed on ten-hour shifts, and the surplus signalmen 
thus created being reduced to porters with porters’ pay. 

The workers have a serious grievance, or consider they have, in 
the reactionary character of the municipal franchise. As occupier, 
the worker can have, of course, only one vote; but property owners 
may have as many as three votes in each ward if they have the neces- 
sary qualifying value, so that commonly one wealthy firm can vote 
down a dozen workmen. As a consequence it has never yet been pos- 
sible to return a Labour candidate to the Melbourne City Council ; 
several Labour men occupy seats on suburban councils, though the 
property interests are always dominant. The franchise for the State 
Parliament, unlike the Federal, admits of property owners in different 
electorates exercising the vote as they may choose in any one electorate 
where they reside or hold property, but they must not vote more than 
once. 

For local government purposes the whole of Victoria is divided 
into cities, towns, boroughs, and shires, the total area under local 
control being 87,322 square miles, only 562 square miles remaining 
unincorporated. For provision of water supply, house draining, 
sewering, &c., there exists a supervisory body known as ‘ The Mel- 
bourne and Metropolitan Board of Works;’ this body consists of 
representatives from the City Council of Melbourne and twenty-two 
other local bodies. And in one direction this body deserves the highest 
praise, though probably a very large percentage of it should be given 
to the chairman of the board, Mr. E. G. FitzGibbon, J.P., C.M.G., 
who was responsible for the present system of disposing of the sewage, 
that still unsolved problem in London and most other cities in the 
United Kingdom. In Melbourne and its suburbs, so far as the sewerage 
system extends, not only is this difficulty managed efficiently, but a 
solid 6,000/. per annum net profit is obtained for the municipalities, 
and this in spite of the fact that 150,000/. had to be paid for the 8,900 
acres comprising the sewage farm at Werribee, twenty miles distant 
from Melbourne. The cost of pumping the sewage to the farm 
boundary is borne by the rates ; on reaching there, every other expense 
in connection with its treatment is added to the working expenses of 
the farm. In addition to the 17l. per acre paid to the previous owner 
for this land, to grade and prepare it suitably has cost from 7. to 
141. per acre additional. 

Of the total acreage, 4,500 acres is at present leased to farmers, 
until such time as the land will be required when the sewerage system 
is complete ; 2,000 acres are occupied by roads, channels, settling 
ponds, &c., the actual area of the farm proper being 2,300 acres ; this 
formerly carried from one to two sheep per acre. By treating this 
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acreage with sewage, twelve crops of rape and other herbage are 
obtained per year, maintaining twenty sheep to the acre the year 
round. The plan is to breed and fatten sheep for the market, and 
for years in succession some of the very choicest are those from the 
Werribee Farm. 


A sufficient sum is earned to pay interest on the cost of 
land A a Soe ° go. eee! ae 
And on cost of grading, machinery, wharf, drains, &.. 250,000 


Le. interest is paid on atotalecropof . . «. « £400,000 


and the net profits for the last five years have been 32,0001. 

One is made to wonder why some such scheme has not been found 
practicable in London, where the populationis thirteen times the size of 
Melbourne, and the possibilities proportionate; why the lowlands of 
the Essex Coast by which the London County Council fleet of sludge 
vessels ply could not be built up and utilised like the Werribee 
Farm on Port Phillip Harbour is difficult to understand. In any case 
as one has so often been met by the statement that ‘it is impos- 
sible to deal with sewage in any known way to make a profit,’ here 
is at last a case where, without any glossing of facts or figures, a 
genuine commercial success is made, and which is surely worthy of 
the attention of municipal authorities at home. 

What may be expected to take place during the next decade in 
Australia ? is a question asked by many who have been surprised 
at the coming to power of a Commonwealth Labour Ministry. 

It is not wise to prophesy far in advance, especially as so much 
in this case depends upon what development takes place in Europe 
generally, and in the United Kingdom particularly. But amongst 
other changes may be expected the nationalisation of the tobacco 
industry, the opening up of the iron-ore deposits, the manufacture of 
iron and steel, and consequently a large increase in engineering and 
machine-making. In this connection a most important development 
has just taken place in Melbourne, where the manufacture of iron and 
steel from the magnetic iron sand of New Zealand—and this without 
the aid of a blast-furnace—is an accomplished fact, and the same prin- 
ciple can be applied to crushed iron ore. The iron-making industry 
will be taken in hand by one of the State Governments, and kept 
rigidly under State control. The resumption of the land by the 
States will be demanded with increasing force. State agriculture and 
horticulture will be initiated and developed. Land will be set apart 
for co-operative production, so as to afford scope for co-operative 
farming, and on lines that will afford opportunities for the unem- 
ployed. 

Old-age pensions are not yet on a satisfactory basis ; additions to 
the amount allowed, and a more generous manner of disbursing the 
same, will certainly be authorised. bs 
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Between the workers of Australia, Europe, and America there is 
rapidly developing a community of interest which will result in con- 
certed action on all main social and industrial changes. 

Fate has decreed that these Australian States shall be the fore- 
runners in a really triumphant democracy, not on the lines set forth 
by Mr. Andrew Carnegie ; for instead of the workers of America to- 
day occupying that position they are amongst the most exploited 
people.on earth. Industrial warfare is there being waged by means 
of bullets and sabres, by the organised capitalist forces, for the express 
purpose of fighting down the workers and keeping them under capitalist 
subjection. The ranks of the unemployed are increasing rapidly in 
the United States, and their people are suffering because of a plethora 
of wealth. 

The stupendous power of wealth production in America does not 
result in raising the standard of life of the workers, or in solving the 
problem of unemployment. The conditions in all countries under a 
capitalist régime are so unsatisfactory that the Australasian States 
are compelled to look forward to a Collectivist régime; this the workers 
believe to be inevitable, and this they are sensibly preparing for by 
peaceful and constitutional methods. Many of them are students of 
social economics, with no prejudice in favour of any system other than 
that obtained by education and observation of the world’s affairs, 
and they have come to see the wisdom of John Stuart Mill’s state- 


ment ; ‘ The social problem of the future we consider to be, How to 
secure the greatest individual liberty of action, with a common owner- 
ship of: the raw material of the globe, and the equal participation 
by all in the benefits of combined labour.’ 


Tom Mann, 
Melbourne, Victoria: June 1904. 
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A CHAPTER ON OPALS 


AssuminG that intrinsic beauty and rarity are the characteristics 
which constitute a gem, then the precious or noble opal, as the best 
specimens of the opal are termed, is entitled to very high rank. At 
the present time Mr. Edwin Streeter, a considerable authority in 
everything relating to jewels and precious stones, places it fifth in the 
order of precedence, an arrangement which is apparently governed 
by the test of money value or price ; because in setting pearl at the 
head of the list, he points out the great appreciation which has recently 
taken place in its marketable value, saying that pearls which twenty 
years ago were worth 60/1. to 801. now fetch 500/. to 600). This advance 
may be due to fashion, and, if so, has to be regarded apart from those 
cardinal traits of beauty and rarity which are herein accepted as the 
qualities that ought to determine us in forming a judgment upon the 
relative merit of gems. Mr. Streeter’s table proceeds in the following 
order :—I. pearl, II. Burma ruby, III. diamond, IV. emerald, 
sapphire, oriental cat’s eye, alexandrite, precious opal. To find 
diamond in the third place will be a surprise to many, but there 
are circumstances at work which, if continued, will relegate the diamond 
to a still lower position, notably the large production from the 
Kimberley and other South African mines, the ability to make real 
diamonds artificially, which, although as yet a difficult and costly 
operation, may be capable of development, and the ease with which 
brilliant imitations can be manufactured. These conditions apply 
also, but not with equal force, to the pearl, ruby, emerald, sapphire, 
and other gem-stones. With the precious opal it is otherwise. 

It is on record that by the ancients it was counterfeited more 
successfully than any other jewel, so that with their tests it was 
nearly impossible to distinguish between the real specimens and their 
imitations. If so, the knowledge of this art has been lost, and modern 
attempts to revive it have ended in failure. It is almost beyond 
conception that anything possessing the indescribable and fascinating 
beauty of the finest types could be made by human skill, Therefore 
as it stands exempted from the danger of imitation, should the element 
of rarity persist, the noble opal seems likely to regain the exalted 
position it formerly held. 
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While not included in the somewhat comprehensive list of gems 
set by Moses in the breast-plate of Aaron the High Priest, or of those 
mentioned by the Prophets, and later by St. John the Divine, over 
whose mind precious stones appear to have exercised great imaginary 
sway (unless jasper, to which opal is allied, be taken as representative 
of opal), nevertheless the opalus of the Romans, é3d)Xws of the Greeks, 
and the Sanscrit wpala, has a fair claim to antiquity. The affection 
which the ancients entertained for this lovely gem was unbounded. 
The Romans particularly held it in great esteem. ‘Of all precious 
stones,’ says Pliny, ‘the opal is the most difficult to describe, since 
it combines in one gem the beauties of many species, the fire of the 
carbuncle, the purple of the amethyst, the green of the emerald, and 
the yellow of the topaz.’ The same writer tells that the Senator 
Nonius possessed a valuable opal, about the size of a filbert nut, of 
which he was extremely fond. It was set in a ring, and its value, 
computed in the money of to-day, was 20,000]. At the instance of 
Mark Antony, who, it is alleged, coveted the gem and wished to obtain 
it, Nonius was proscribed and preferred banishment rather than 
surrender this treasure. In a curious old volume of the seventeenth 
century entitled A Lapidary the author thus expresses himself: 
‘The opal is a precious stone which hath in it the bright fiery flame 
of the carbuncle, the fine refulgent purple of the amethyst, and a whole 
sea of the emerald’s green glory.’ Another writes, ‘The tender 
violet of the amethyst, the blue of the sapphire, the green of the 
emerald, the golden yellow of the topaz, and the flashing red of the 
ruby appear at times in certain parts of the stone, crossingeach other in 
vivid play with an effect that is magical.’ And Boetius, ‘ The fairest 
and most pleasing of all other jewels by reason of its various 
colours,’ 

The cause of this play of colours in the precious opal, on which 
its trueness or nobility depends, has greatly exercised the scientific 
mind and given rise to many different opinions, but no entirely 
satisfactory reason has been forthcoming, although it has in recent 
times been investigated by Sir David Brewster, Sir William Crookes, 
and Lord Rayleigh. Thus far we have been considering only one 
description, viz. the precious or noble opal; there are many 
varieties, of which the following are the principal : 

(1) Precious or noble opal, which exhibits brilliant reflections of 
green, blue, yellow, and red, the play of colours indicated above. 

(2) Fire opal or girasol, presenting chiefly red reflections. 

(3) Common opal, whose colours are white, green, yellow, and red, 
without the play of colours. 

(4) Semi-opal, the tendencies of which are more opaque than 
common opal. 

(5) Wood-opal, which shows a woody structure. 

(6) Hydrophane, which assumes a transparency only when thrown 
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into water. This is a most interesting variety, of which more will be 
said. 

(7) Hyalite, colourless, pellucid, or white. 

(8) Cacholong, nearly opaque, of a bluish white colour. 

(9) Jasper-opal, moss opal, asteria, and some others. 

There are occasionally found specimens of black opal, which are 
very beautiful, exhibiting variegated colours on a black ground. 
These are rare and command very high prices. 

All of them are composed of silica in the gelatinising or colloidal 
state, with more or less water, and occasionally, as accidental admix- 
tures, other substances in small proportions. By analysis the following 
results have been found as regards the silica : 


Per cent. 
Precious opal of Hungary . ° ° . - 92 
Fire opal of Mexico ° ° ° ° ° - 92 
Semi-opal of Hanau . ° ° ° ° - 82°75 


Opal may be regarded as an uncleavable quartz. Hardness 5°5 to 
6°5, specific gravity 2091. When first taken out of the earth it is 
not very hard, but by exposure to the air its hardness is increased ; 
nevertheless it always remains a soft stone compared with other gems. 
More particularly now with regard to the species called Hydrophane, 
which is composed of 


Per cent, 
Silica. « ° ° ° Be a 
Alumina . ° . ° ° ° ° . » 2 
Water . . . . . . . . « 5 


In its ordinary state it appears as a white or reddish yellow material, 
feebly translucent or completely opaque. But if it is plunged into 
water it disengages small bubbles of gas, and at the same time becomes 
transparent, sometimes displaying the colours of the true opal. Taken 
from the water this curious stone keeps its transparency for a time, 
but gradually, as the water evaporates, becomes once more 
opaque. The older mineralogists, considering this stone an unex- 
ampled marvel, named it ‘Oculus Mundi,’ the Eye of the World. 
Other kinds have the curious property of improving by the warmth 
of the hand, which brings out the brilliant tints for which the opal 
is so famed. In contrast to the Hydrophane, the remarkable gem 
introduced by Sir Walter Scott into his novel Anne of Geierstein, 
described as an opal, is said to have been utterly destroyed by a drop 
of water falling upon it. The water, however, was holy water, and 
the wearer of the jewel was strongly suspected of demoniacal possession, 
a combination likely to lead to some catastrophe. 

Commercially, only three varieties of opel are recognised, viz. 
oriental opal, fire opal, and common opal. The term oriental 
was given to it by the Greek and Turkish merchants, who obtained 
it from Hungary and then carried it to the East for the purpose of 
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imparting to it additional value under the title oriental, because 
gems coming from that quarter were supposed to be superior to others. 
For a long period Hungary was the chief locality from which precious 
opal was taken, being found in the Tokai Esperieser mountains, 
not far from Czerwenitza, the principal mines being in the 
Libanka Mountain, west of Dubnik. It is thought that it was from 
this district that the ancient Romans procured their opal. More 
recently fine specimens have been discovered in Mexico, Honduras, 
and the Faroe Islands. Hitherto little has been found in the United 
States, or generally throughout North and South America, excepting 
the two places named. It is to Queensland and New South Wales 
that the world is now chiefly indebted for its supplies of opals. Atten- 
tion was first directed to their occurrence in Queensland by Mr. H. W. 
Bond. In the western interior of that colony, where the water- 
courses lead with scarcely perceptible fall southward and discharge 
through the Darling River into the Great Australian Bight, 
none of the metallic minerals have been found. But in those 
regions, at detached localities in a north and south line from Ero- 
manga or Opalopolis, on the River Bulloo, in the extreme south- 
west corner of the State, to Fermoy or, Opal Town, near Winton, almost 
in the centre of the territory, the first recorded discovery of opal was 
made in 1890, when gem-stone to the value of 3,000/. was raised. 
Since then there has been an output valued at 124,000/., but this is 
a loose estimate, as the miners either dispose of their winnings to buyers 
who visit the fields or bring their opal to the towns and there dispose 
of it, so that the transactions escape official notice. The long-con- 
tinued drought has particularly affected this industry of late years. 
The state of the country prevents southern buyers from visiting the 
opal-fields. The miners have been living under great hardships, 
being unable to prospect owing to the want of water, afflicted also by 
the high price of stores and the difficulty in keeping horses alive. A 
Government official, the Warden of Cunnamulla, who recently visited 
the district, thus reports : 


The country from Eulo to the opal-fields, a distance of forty miles, is un- 
interesting in the extreme, not a blade of grass or patch of herbage being met 
with in the whole journey. So severe is the drought in this locality that the 
very birds seem to have migrated. Permanent water is scarce, the nearest to 
the opal workings being at Sheep's Station Creek, five miles off. From the dam 
at this place the water has to be carted to the mines, which conveys some 
idea of the disadvantages under which the diggers work. 


With special reference to the Southern Cross Mine, from which 
Bond and party had a few years ago taken many thousands of pounds 
worth of fine opal, the warden says : 


_ There was no work in progress at the time of my visit, nor did I see any 
signs of habitation in the vicinity. An air of gloom hung over the old workings, 
silent and deserted, and the solitary grave of the first English manager, 
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Mr. Rossiter, roughly fenced in, with a bendee tree at the head, stood out clear 
and defined in the centre of countless heaps of mullock and abandoned shafts. 
Under his grave (he is buried in a shaft which he himself had sunk) a bed of 
rich opal was found, but before the whole of it could be brought to the surface 
the shaft caved in and the working party, with the loss of their tools, had a 
narrow escape of being entombed also. A great deal of work has been done 
here. There are many hundreds of disused shafts, and there is evidence of 
some attempts at prospecting in the neighbourhood, but the place is practically 
abandoned, save by a few ‘fossickers’ who at odd times rake over the old 
workings, but seem to lack the enterprise to prospect for fresh leads. 


The sinkings average 32 feet in depth, through soft desert sand- 
stone, opal being met with in a band of pipe-clay in thickness from 
6 inches to 2 feet. The gem is found in small ironstone nodules or 
boulders, thickly imbedded in the pipe-clay. In New South Wales 
the conditions of mining are very similar, the most important district 
being known as the White Cliff Opal Fields. Fully 95 per cent. of 
the opal obtained on this field is of no value, being common or semi- 
opal, and much, although of the noble variety, contains little or no 
colour, being very cloudy, or too watery, carrying the colour only in 
minute bars or streaks, or being stained a reddish yellow by iron, the 
latter being known locally as ‘ sandy whisker.’ 

There is another peculiar form common at White Cliff known as 
‘nigger head.’ These nigger heads are usually oval or spherical 
masses of more or less opal-impregnated, fine-grained silica ; they are 
of all sizes from 1 lb. to 1 cwt., and almost always contain a centre of 
opalised wood, often also containing opal of good colour in cracks, 
caused by contraction. Possibly the most welcome information with 
regard to opals will be that which enables one to distinguish between 
good and bad. In valuing opal several points have to be taken into 
account. Needless to say colour, in a technical sense, is the first, 
red fire, or red in combination with yel'ow, blue, and green, being the 
best. Blue by itself is quite valueless, and green opal is not of great 
value unless the colour is very vivid and pattern good. 

That the colour should be érue is of vital importance. However 
good it may be, if it runs in streaks or patches alternating with 
colourless or inferior quality, that is untrue, and it is of compara- 
tively small value. Pattern is a considerable factor in deciding the 
value, the various kinds being distinguished as pin-fire, when the grain, 
so to speak, is very small ; harlequin, when the colour is in minute 
squares, the more regular the better ; and flash-fire or flash opal, when 
the colour shows as a single flash, or in a very large pattern. 

Of course there are many intermediate classes. The harlequin 
pattern is the most uncommon, and also the most beautiful. When 
the squares of colour are regular and show as distinct chequers of red, 
yellow, blue, and green, this kind of opal is truly magnificent. The 
flash-opal is often very beautiful in colour, especially when of the true 
ruby or pigeon’s blood colour. As a rule, however, it shows green or 
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red flash, according to the angle at which it is held. The direction 
of the pattern must also be taken into account. Often a stone that 
shows @ very good edge pattern will not look nearly so well on the 
face, whilst a stone which shows somewhat streaky in the shorter 
direction on the edge will sometimes give a fine harlequin pattern on 
the face. For this reason the shape of the stone comes into the 
reckoning. A thick stone with a good edge pattern may often be cut 
up so as to use that pattern as a face to all the portions taken 
from it, whereas a thin stone, though of equally good edge pattern, 
which could only be cut with a natural face, would probably not be 
worth nearly as much, weight for weight. It is difficult to obtain 
separate pieces of absolute similarity in colour and pattern, therefore 
for suites of jewellery a large true stone, from which the whole could 
be cut, is worth a great deal more than many smaller stones approxi- 
mately alike. Again, the ground or body of the opal has to be con- 
sidered. This is not a constant quantity, as the various patterns 
require slightly different ground. It should be neither too transparent 
nor too opaque ; almost clear, with a faint milky tinge, translucent, 
being about the best ground in general. Some kinds of opal are more 
brittle than others. The harder and tougher the stone, the better it 
is, as when cut it is less likely to be injured, and it retains the polish 
better. Remarkable specimens are known to exist in different collec- 
tions. There is one in the Imperial cabinet of Vienna, found at 
Czernowitz, near the river Pruth, in 1770, which weighs 17 ounces, 
and, notwithstanding its cracks and flaws, 10,0001. has been offered 
for it, but the Government refused to sell it even at that price. Some 
of the finest- Hungarian opals are seen among the Crown jewels of 
Austria, though France includes in her State collection two very 
valuable gems of this kind. Perhaps the finest of modern times was 
that of the Empress Josephine, called the ‘ Burning of Troy,’ from 
the numberless red flames blazing on its surface. An American writer 
says that one of the most beautiful pieces of jewellery ever seen in 
America was a necklace made of opals obtained from Honduras, cut 
and mounted in gold with diamonds. 

Whence has originated the superstition, now so widely spread, 
that the opal is unlucky and the cause of misfortune to the wearer ? 
By the ancients it was held to exercise the combined virtues of the 
amethyst, ruby, and emerald, becoming moreover the type of Hope, 
Innocence, and Purity. 

Certainly its impaired reputation is not of long standing. 

Brand, in his Antiquities, having collected together a large 
number of popular superstitions and beliefs, makes no reference to 
the opal. Even the gems alluded to are credited with good and 
benevolent characters. Of the turquoise an early English compiler 
says, “The Turkeys doth move when there is any peril prepared to 
him that weareth it.’ 
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And again, ‘ Corall bound to the neck takes off turbulent dreams 
and allays the nightly fears of children.’ 

Apparently the only reason for the disparagement which the 
beautiful opal has suffered in modern times is found in chapter xi. 
of Anne of. Geierstein, and it must be said that it is wholly insufii- 
cient and quite ridiculous. 

Superstition spreads quickly, and is very hard to uproot. 

The writer overheard in Australia a conversation between two 
young women in which a most circumstantial story was related of 
the pernicious effect of an opal ring which had been given to a friend 
on her marriage. The recipient had sustained misfortune upon mis- 
fortune, and the chain of disaster was not broken until the ring was 
taken to a jeweller and the unlucky opal removed. The narrator of 
this story was unquestionably in earnest. Eugénie, the French 
ex-Empress, would not wear a precious opal because it was said to 
bring ill-luck to the wearer. Queen Victoria, on the contrary, pre- 
sented each of her daughters upon her marriage with a parure of 
opals and diamonds. Without the influence of an opal the life of 
the French Empress was full of vicissitude, and latterly of disaster 
and sorrow. Her Majesty the Queen, on the other hand, could not be 
considered otherwise than fortunate in most respects. Gradually, 
however, the fair. fame of the precious or noble opal is being restored, 
and her admirers are increasing in number and enthusiasm. 


H. Kersoaw WALKER. 





LAST MONTH 


I 


THE close of the Parliamentary Session on the 15th of August was 
hailed with general expressions of relief among all classes of 
politicians. My readers would hardly forgive me if I were to inflict 
upon them at this date a review of the Parliamentary history of the 
year. It has been in some respects eventful, in others most 
unexpectedly uneventful ; but the close of the Session seemed to 
find everybody filled with an absolute distaste for the proceedings 
at Westminster and the performanees of the Government. It is 
noticeable that the one event which in January everybody expected 
to be the distinguishing feature of the Session was the event which 
did not happen. There was no fatal defeat of the Ministry, and, 
contrary to universal anticipation, Mr. Balfour emerged from the 
conflict at Westminster still occupying the office of Prime Minister. 
It is useless for his admirers to profess that the anticipations of his 
defeat which prevailed when Parliament met in February were 
confined to the more sanguine or the more foolish of his opponents. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than this assertion. 
It was among the ranks of the Ministerialists, and even among 
the members of the Cabinet, that the gloomiest forebodings 
of the fate of the Ministry were heard six months ago. It 
was they who thought that Ministers could not possibly live 
through the Session. Is Mr. Balfour’s survival with the com- 
plete falsification of the predictions regarding his fate to be 
regarded as a triumph for himself and his party? In one sense, 
of course, the question must be answered in the affirmative. It is no 
small tribute to the Prime Minister's adroitness that he should 
have been able to hold his own in the midst of almost unexampled 
difficulties, and that the barque of the Government should 
have been able to ride successfully through all the cross-currents 
which have so often threatened its existence. If the sole object 
of a statesman is to keep office as long as possible, no matter 
under what conditions, then, undoubtedly, Mr. Balfour deserves all 
that his most enthusiastic panegyrists have said of him, and he is 
entitled to a high place among those whose lot it has been to lead 
499 
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great parties. But there is a very large proportion of the British 
public, by no means confined to his political opponents, who feel 
constrained to object to this superficial view of his achievements. 
Everybody will admit that he was not personally responsible for the 
disastrous schism which destroyed the unity of his party in the 
summer of last year, and whatever credit is due to him for having 
kept the Ministry afloat in spite of that disaster he is certainly 
entitled to receive. But those who look below the surface must ask 
themselves whether his success in retaining office has been based 
upon any substantial victory of his in the political world. To this 
question the only possible answer must be in the negative. He has 
had his majorities in the division lobby, and these have sufficed to 
keep his Ministry alive; but it is impossible to pretend that the 
condition of his party is in any respect better than it was twelve 
months ago, or that its prospects, when the inevitable hour of 
reckoning comes, have been in any degree improved during the 
Session that is just closed. Distraction and confusion are still the 
lot of the Ministerial majority, and the evidence steadily accumu- 
lates which proves that, whatever else the Cabinet has retained, it 
has lost the confidence of the country. After all, then, it does not 
seem that Mr. Balfour’s much-belauded triumph is a very substantial 
one. He has maintained his hold upon the Treasury Bench, but he 
has done nothing to restore its old unity to his party, whilst his 
position in the constituencies is unquestionably weaker than it was, 
even in the autumn of last year. 

By-elections, in ordinary times, are proverbially poor guides to 
the trend of public opinion ; but when, during a whole session, or, 
to speak more accurately, during a whole year, the by-elections 
all teach the same lesson, it is only those who are wilfully blind or 
perverse who will pretend to dispute their significance. There is no 
need to go beyond the by-elections of last month for proof of the 
steady and unmistakable tendency of electoral opinion in the 
United Kingdom. Oswestry, Reading, and North-East Lanark all 
point to the same fact. If Ministerial optimists choose to ignore 
that fact, and to cling to the delusion that a General Election will 
set everything right, and give a Ministry which apparently does not 
know its own mind on the chief controversial question of the hour 
a renewed majority, other people may very well leave them to their 
hallucination and to the painful surprise which awaits them. 
Certainly nothing that has happened in Parliament during the 
Session has been calculated to make the fall of the Government, 
when it takes place, less severe and complete than the results of the 
by-elections indicate that it will be. The first three months of the 
Session were wasted in profitless bickerings over the Protectionist 
policy of Mr. Chamberlain. Ministers, living under the sword of 
Damocles, made no attempt to push forward measures which they 
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did not expect to carry out during what remained to them 
of life. It was not until Mr. Balfour’s adroitness had enabled 
him to patch up a hollow truce between the food-taxers and 
free-fooders on his own side of the House that he took 
courage to proceed with any important measures of legislation. 
When he did so the measure to which he gave special prominence 
was one that excited even greater animosity and resentment than 
any of the other Bills for which the present Government has made 
itself responsible. The Licensing Act is the one important piece of 
business that has been carried out during the past Session. It is 
needless to speak of the controversies which it has excited, and of the 
searchings of heart which it has caused even among the most faithful 
friends of the Government. The notion that it is in reality not a 
measure for conferring immense pecuniary benefits upon brewers and 
license-holders, but for effecting a great reform in the interests of 
temperance, is not one that can hold water. For proof of this fact 
we need only turn to the reports of the meetings of the great 
brewery companies. But even if the measure were the innocuous 
and virtuous thing which, according to its authors, it purports to be, 
it has certainly not satisfied that very numerous and powerful body 
in the community which regards intemperance as our greatest social 
curse. By them it is regarded as a measure which must delay 
indefinitely any real reform of the licensing system. Ministers have 
thus added largely to the number of their enemies by the chief work 
of the past Session. The fact that the Bill was forced through the 
House of Commons by the drastic weapon of closure by compartments 
cannot have softened the feeling which its passing has excited among 
a large section of the public. Nor can it be said that the Education 
Bill dealing with defaulting authorities in Wales is calculated to 
strengthen the position of the Government in any of the constituen- 
cies in which the original Education Act has aroused so strong a 
feeling of resentment. In short nothing has been done in the way 
of domestic legislation during the year to restore anything of its lost 
strength to the Ministry. 

But good Ministerialists who found themselves compelled to 
differ from the Government on some important questions, and who 
could not deny that the country no longer felt its old confidence in 
Mr. Balfour and his colleagues, took comfort from one thought. 
That was, that at last the great question of Army reform had been 
entrusted to firm and competent hands, and that the Government 
would in consequence be able to wipe out the depressing memories 
of the South African War by carrying into execution a great scheme 
of root-and-branch reorganisation in our military system. Many of 
the opponents of the Ministry shared these hopes, and received 
with unconcealed satisfaction the report of Lord Esher’s Commit- 
tee when it appeared. At last it seemed that a Minister of War, 
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competent, vigorous, and resolute, had seized the thorny problem of 
the Army, and that in his hands it was about to be solved. But where 
are now the hopes that burned so brightly in the spring? Every- 
body knows how they have gradually died away, until at the close of 
the Session there is a feeling of general bewilderment as to what has 
and what has not been done to bring about the desired reforms. 
It would be most unfair to lay upon the Secretary for War the whole 
or even the chief responsibility for this grievous disappointment. 
During the Session, if we have learned nothing else, we have at least 
been allowed to see the nature of the obstacles against which a 
reformer at the War Office has to contend. We have seen Mr. 
Arnold-Forster openly flouted by some of his colleagues on the 
Treasury Bench ; we have been told of the unrelenting opposition 
to his proposals that has been offered in high military and official 
quarters. To many of us it must appear that whatever may be the 
merits of his scheme he has never had a chance of winning for it the 
public favour which it must secure before it can be put into opera- 
tion. Perhaps we have no right to be surprised in these cireum- 
stances by the fact that the author of the scheme himself, engaged 
in struggling for his very life against his highly placed antagonists, 
has seemed to some extent to have lost his grip upon his own 
proposals, and that at the end of the Session the country is left in a 
state of bewilderment as to what has and what has not been done to 
give us the military system which we are told is necessary to the 
national safety. It is clear, at any rate, that, so far as the achieve- 
ments of last Session are concerned, the carrying of a scheme of 
Army reform is not to be counted amongst them. The recess may 
not impossibly prove more fruitful than the Session, and relieved 
from the embarrassments and provocations of constant debates, in 
which he had to face more formidable foes on his own than on the 
Opposition side of the House, Mr. Arnold-Forster may be able to 
make some real progress with his far-reaching plans. It is of course 
something to be able to hope that this may be the case, but it 
cannot remove the strong sense of disappointment which last Session 
has caused to all earnest friends of Army reform. It cannot change 
the fact that in the one department of public work in which friends 
as well as foes believed that Ministers might be able to redeem the 
failures of the past their victory is still to be achieved. 

It is hardly necessary to spend much time upon the history of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Protectionist. campaign during last month. I 
know that some of his friends believe that all is still for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds, and that his triumph, though slow in 
making its appearance, is as certain’ in the end as the St. Petersburg 
mob believes the ultimate victory of Russia- to be -in the war with 
Japan. But in the meantime to the ordinary observer it certainly 
appears that the crusade of the bread tax has ‘fizzled ‘out.’ It no 
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longer fills the newspapers ; it is hardly heard of in railway carriages 
and other places in which the man in the street delights to air his 
opinions ; and where it is seriously discussed, as at the by-elections, 
the result is uniformly disastrous. Mr. Chamberlain himself ad- 
dressed a long speech during the month to a great Protectionist 
gathering at Welbeck ; but no one pretended that the speech added 
anything to what he had already told us, and the greater part of his 
audience was utterly apathetic in consequence, probably, of being 
unable to hear what he said. In Parliament, it is true, he scored 
one distinct triumph. A vote of censure upon those Ministers who 
whilst accepting office in his reconstituted Protectionist Association 
had retained their seats in the Cabinet was defeated by a majority 
of 78. On the other hand he met also in Parliament with an un- 
equivocal rebuff. He had proposed, as his latest expedient for 
keeping his agitation in being, that a conference representing the 
Colonies as well as the Mother Country should be summoned to 
consider the whole question of fiscal union within the Empire. 
Lord Rosebery, whilst declaring that a conference was not in itself 
objectionable, practically invited Mr. Chamberlain to say whether a 
food tax was to be one of the subjects of discussion, and the member 
for West Birmingham, falling into the trap, replied that it would 
be. Lord Rosebery retorted that this answer killed Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s own proposal, as it was clear that the country would not 
sanction a food tax. To invite the colonists to send delegates to 
discuss a proposal which Great Britain refused to accept would be 
nothing less than an insult. So the project of a conference fell 
through, but uot before Mr. Balfour had stated in the House of 
Commons that the Government had no intention of summoning a 
gathering of the kind. Upon the whole, then, there have been no 
signs of progress in the cause of fiscal reform during the past month. 
Free Traders, indeed, may justly maintain that all the signs point in 
a different direction, though they cannot afford to forget the courage 
and resourcefulness of their powerful and determined opponent. 

One need not take too seriously the angry demonstrations which 
marked the last days of the Session in the House of Lords. Similar 
demonstrations of a less pronounced character have been common 
enough before. The peers, not unnaturally, resent the way in which 
they are treated by successive Governments in the arrangement of 
business. It must be trying to the temper of any man who takes 
his position as a legislator seriously to find that he is expected to 
deal with important measures when there is literally no time for a 
proper examination or discussion of their merits, and when they 
must either be swallowed wholesale on the spur of the moment or 
summarily rejected. It is particularly galling to the peers, the 
overwhelming majority of whom are members of the Unionist party, 
to be treated in this way by a Government which they uniformly 
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support. This year the scandal, as the House of Lords considered 
it, has been worse than ever ; for in the House of Commons, owing 
to causes I have already glanced at, the arrangement of business has 
been grossly mismanaged, and the consequent block at the end of 
the Session has been more severe than ever. No wonder the working 
peers, who really like to take their full share in public affairs, were 
more angry than usual when they were denied time for the adequate 
discussion of the Bills sent to them. It is to be feared that in their 
eyes Mr. Balfour has not shone during the past Session as responsible 
leader of the lower Chamber. Obstruction may have accounted in 
part for his failure, but other causes, for which he was himself 
responsible, contributed still more directly to it. 

So far as one important portion of the United Kingdom is con- 
cerned, by far the most striking event of the month has been the 
judgment of the House of Lords on what may be described briefly as 
the Free Church case. Under this judgment, if it were to remain 
without alteration, nothing less than a revolution in the social and 
ecclesiastical life of Scotland would be carried into effect. The 
Scotch people like to manage their own affairs, and are extremely 
jealous even of the criticisms of outsiders upon their way of doing so. 
Englishmen, on the other hand, whose natural bent of mind is by no 
means theological, have been only too glad to leave Scotsmen to 
attend to their own business in matters religious. But the judgment 
which at one fell swoop has deprived the United Free Kirk of 
Scotland of property worth more than a million of money, including 
its colleges, its churches, and its manses, and has left it to go out 
stripped and naked into the world, is an event in which even those who 
feel the least concerned in the disputes of theologians must take an 
interest. Nobody, except the two dozen ministers in the Highlands 
who have won an astounding victory over a religious body which 
is probably second only to the Church of England in Great 
Britain in power and wealth, pretends to dispute the fact that 
the judgment of the five members of the Appeal Court in 
the House of Lords, carried against the protest of two members 
of the court, is one that gravely and injuriously affects the public 
interest. Technically correct it may be assumed to be; but there 
are occasions, happily few in number, when strict legality conflicts 
directly with the eternal sense of justice ; and for my part I am not 
surprised that in the opinion of the majority of the Scotch people 
the present is one of those occasions. It is to be feared that the 
ordinary Englishman of the present day knows very little of the 
history of the Free Church of Scotland. It is quite possible that 
some of the law peers, who constitute the highest legal court in the 
Empire, are not themselves familiar with that history. Certainly some 
of the observations of the Lord Chancellor in giving his judgment 
suggest that he has a very inadequate conception of the ecclesiastical 
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ideas and traditions which have prevailed for centuries on the other 
side of the Tweed. The Free Church of Scotland owes its existence 
to the revolt of the most distinguished members and the majority of 
the clergy and laity of the old Established Church, from the inter- 
ference of the State in its affairs, and, above all, in the right 
of congregations to select theix, own ministers. Theoretically 
the men who, with Dr. Chalmers at their head, seceded from 
the Church of Scotland in 1843 were all in favour of a State 
Church, but it was to be a State Church in which the spiritual 
liberties of the people were to be duly respected; and it was 
because those liberties seemed to them to have been trampled 
upon that hundreds of ministers—the very flower of the Kirk 
of those days—retired from their livings and threw themselves 
upon the mercy of the world. Scotsmen of all parties are now 
agreed that these men took a noble and heroic step. They gave 
up their houses, their churches, their stipends, and appealed 
to their congregations to approve of what they had done. The 
congregations responded to their appeal in a way that was unique 
in the history of ecclesiastical disputes. The overwhelming majority 
stood by the seceding ministers. They opened their pockets with 
a freedom which is unjustly supposed to be rare among their race. 
In almost every parish in Scotland they raised churches and 
manses in place of those which had been given up by their spiritual 
leaders, and in an astonishingly short space of time provided a 
sustentation fund—in other words, an endowment—which put the 
new organisation, the Free Church as it was called, upon a footing 
that compared favourably with that of the old Establishment. Ever 
since then the Free Church has been by common admission the 
most powerful and prosperous religious communion in Scotland. 
It has established churches of its own in England and through- 
out the Colonies, and there can be no question of the fact 
that throughout the world it has furnished a rallying-point 
for all Scotsmen who cling to the Presbyierian faith and mode 
of worship. But in going out as they did from the comfort 
and security of the Establishment, the leaders of the Free Kirk 
made certain declarations of their principles. One of these was 
their adherence to the Westminster Confession of Faith, a doctrine 
which, during the past sixty years, has faded almost as much out of 
the spiritual life of the Scotch people as the Athanasian Creed has 
faded out of that of the English. The other, and for the purposes 
of this controversy the more important, was their affirmation of their 
belief in the principle of a State Church. Dr. Chalmers and his 
brethren declared that they did not leave the Establishment because 
they had ceased to believe in that principle. They left it because 
they could not accept the principle of State patronage, holding that 
the Church ought to be its own master in all things that affected 
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the spiritual welfare of the congregations. For nearly sixty years 
the Free Church grew and prospered, and enlarged its boundaries on 
every hand. For many years during that period there had been a 
strong movement in the Church in favour of its union with another 
religious body, the United Presbyterian Church. This body held 
practically the same doctrinal views as the Free Church and adhered 
to the same Presbyterian form of government and organisation. 
Upon only one point was there any definite difference between the two 
communions. The United Presbyterians did not believe in the theory 
of a State Church. They held that the State and the Church had 
not, and ought not to have, any corporate relations. But, asa matter 
of fact, this difference in theory was of infinitesimal importance in 
reality, seeing that for more than half a century the Free Church 
had been as completely severed from any connection with the State 
as the United Presbyterian Church had always been. After pro- 
longed discussion, and with the all but unanimous assent of both 
parties, the two Churches in 1900 resolved to amalgamate. The 
General Assembly of the Free Church agreed to the amalgamation 
by a majority of 643 to 27. In the United Presbyterian Church 
there was absolute unanimity in its favour. Before taking the de- 
cisive step the highest legal authorities in Scotland were consulted, 
and I believe I am correct in saying that they were unanimous in 
pronouncing in favour of its legality. But the small minority of 
twenty-seven, most of whom were ministers of Gaelic congregations 
in the Highlands, went to law. The Scotch courts, whose members 
happen to know what meaning is attached by Scotsmen to the word 
Church, decided in favour of the legality of the amalgamation. The 
Highland ministers, with what seems to have been a curious reckless- 
ness as to legal expenses, went to the House of Lords, and by five votes 
to two the House of Lords has decided in favour of the small minority, 
and has declared that they, and they alone, are the true representatives 
of the Free Church established in 1843 by the Scotch people. No one 
doubts that the House of Lords acted from a sense of duty, and on the 
highest and driest legal technicalities ; but from the point of abstract 
justice, and of the interests of a great people, it is equally beyond dis- 
pute that the decision was absurd and impossible. If the majority 
of the House of Lords had been familiar with the well-known story 
attributed (though, I believe, wrongly) to Dean Ramsay, they 
might have paused before pronouncing a judgment that can only be 
called disastrous. The old lady who having denounced her minister 
for heterodoxy was told that she seemed to think that nobody but 
herself and her.crony, John, would be saved, and replied, ‘ I’m no so 
sure of John,’ seems to typify the plaintiffs in this remarkable 
action. It is useless to waste words over it in its present stage. 
The very unsympathetic attitude of Mr. Balfour when asked if the 
legislature would intervene to prevent what is for Scotland a national 
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calamity, points, however, to further developments. Lord Rosebery 
on a famous occasion declared that after a certain General Election 
a single first-class compartment would be sufficient to carry all the 
Scotch Conservative members up to London. It seems not improb- 
able that his prediction will be realised on the next appeal to the 
country, unless, indeed, Scotland has ceased to take the keen 
interest which it once felt in its ecclesiastical affairs and its religious 
liberties. \_ 

More interesting, and on the whole more vitally important, than 
any questions of domestic policy has, however, been the story of 
Russia during last month. The great war in the Far East has 
reached a stage in which it threatens, by no means remotely, the 
peace of the world. Happily it does not appear that any person of 
standing in Russia really wishes to enlarge the boundaries of a 
conflict with which the Czar and his people already find it difficult 
to deal successfully, and there is certainly no desire on the part of 
Great Britain or the other Powers affected by Russian doctrines and 
pretensions to plunge into the life-and-death struggle which is 
being carried on in Asia. We may hope therefore that the 
diplomacy of the world will be able to avert a grave calamity; but 
undoubiedly during last month that calamity seemed at one time to 
be very near. The question of contraband of war is one that has 
often troubled the relations of States. To a country situated as ours 
is there is no need to say that it is a question of supreme importance. 
As the great naval Power of the world it is, above everything else, 
our interest to see that the legitimate rights of combatants waging 
war upon the seas are not unduly interfered with. But, with our 
vast commercial fleet and our insular position, it is also our duty to 
prevent any unfair extension of the rights of combatants in dealing 
with contraband carried in neutral bottoms. The authorities at 
St. Petersburg do not seem in the first instance to have appreciated 
the necessities which bind us to a certain line of policy, and they 
have acted with a high-handed disregard for the rights and interests 
of neutrals which, if it were to be persisted in, would cause a very grave 
crisis, Itisnot necessary to tell here the stories of the stoppage of British 
mail steamers on the high seas, of the interference with our commerce 
even in waters so near our own as the North Atlantic, or of the 
seizure and, in one case at least, the destruction of vessels suspected 
of carrying contraband. The whole mercantile commerce of Great 
Britain would be exposed to grave injury if we were to acquiesce in 
the Russian doctrine that neutral ships are liable to be stopped and 
searched anywhere outside the limits of their own waters. Nor is it 
conceivable that this country can acquiesce in so flagrant a violation 
of the Treaty of Paris as that involved in the passage of the so-called 
volunteer fleet through the Dardanelles, and its immediate trans- 
formation into an armed force intent upon stopping mercantile 
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traffic even in the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. Least of all 
can a country like ours acknowledge that food not intended for the 
use of armies but for non-combatants is to be regarded as contraband 
of war. These are the chief points of difference which have arisen 
between ourselves and Russia during the past month, and it is not 
necessary to emphasise their gravity. Fortunately the swollen 
pretensions of the authorities at St. Petersburg have been abated in 
consequence of the representations of our own and other Governments, 
and there seems to be reason to hope that the dangers which arose 
so suddenly a few weeks ago are now passing away. The English 
Cabinet has acted firmly, though happily not in a hostile spirit, and 
one of the most serious crises in our foreign relations which we have 
known for years past seems now to be subsiding. Probably the 
feeling on the subject in this country would not have been so 
intense but for the action of Germany, which made haste to profit 
by the difficulties which Russia threw in the way of our ships. 
trading with Japan and the Far East in order to increase her own 
service of vessels to that part of the world. 

But Russia herself has had other and graver matters than these 
questions to deal with during the month. At the end of July her 
chief statesman, M. de Plehve, the real author of the reactionary 
policy of recent years, was struck down in the streets of St. Peters- 
burg in circumstances which recall the assassination of Alexander the 
Second. It was a staggering blow for the Czar and his administra- 
tion, and its full significance has yet to be revealed. The course of 
the war has been during the month uniformly unfavourable to 
Russian arms. The Japanese have, in two severe naval engagements, 
practically destroyed both the Vladivostock and the Port Arthur 
squadrons, and their armies, after a series of desperate battles in 
which the loss of life on both sides has been enormous, have closed 
in upon Port Arthur, the fall of which may be expected at any 
moment. Further north in Manchuria the movements of the con- 
tending armies are still hidden from us, though there is no reason to 
suppose that the Japanese commander has abandoned his determina- 
tion to cut off the retreat of General Kuropatkin and his army, or 
that the position of the latter is in any respect more favourable thar 
it was a month ago. Altogether the position of Russia in Manchuria 
is one that may without exaggeration be described as desperate. 
The one gleam of sunshine that has fallen on the unhappy country 
is in the birth of an heir to the throne—a great-grandson of Queen 
Victoria. All the peoples of Europe will join in the prayer that this 
innocent babe may be spared to play his part in a regenerated 
Russia. 

France during the month has lost her great statesman Waldeck- 
Rousseau; the United States are entering into the tumult of a 
Presidential election, and it does not seem that the candidature of 
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the Democratic candidate, Mr. Parker, will be the insignificant 
demonstration which Mr. Roosevelt’s friends at one time imagined 
it would be; the Australian Commonwealth has passed through a 
political crisis, which has resulted in the resignation of the recently 
formed Labour Ministry and in the formation of a Cabinet under 
Mr. Reid, the old leader of the Free Trade party. Our expedition 
to Tibet has succeeded in reaching the mysterious capital; but the 
Dalai Lama has fled from Lhasa, and Colonel Younghusband, in his 
attempt to bring the negotiations with the Tibetans to a close, is 
once more hampered by their incurable love of excuses and delays. 
The reappointment of Lord Curzon as Viceroy of India may be 
regarded as proof that the English Cabinet is in entire agreement 
with him on the subject of his policy in Tibet. 
Wemyss Rei. 
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Tue British public, unless I am much mistaken, do not trouble them- 
selves greatly with elaborate investigations as to the electoral vicissi- 
tudes, the party conflicts, the Parliamentary debates and divisions 
which have signalised the Session now numbered with the dead. 
They are looking forwards, not backwards ; they are not over-curious 
to ascertain the exact balance of Parliamentary profit and loss 
attaching either to the Ministry or to the Opposition ; they are con- 
tent to accept facts as they are, and they realise that the bottom 
fact of the situation is that the Unionist Government is still in office, 
and still commands the support of a formidable, though a diminished, 
majority. My readers, therefore, will not be disappointed if I do not 
attempt to discuss at any length the Licensing Bill, the Chinese 
immigration controversy, the Army reforms, the modification of our 
educational system, or the minor issues with which Parliament has 
been occupied, more or less unprofitably, ever since the opening of the 
Session. I shall content myself with dwelling on the general features 
of the Session which throw some light on future events rather than 
on particular incidents of ephemeral interest. 

It has always seemed to me that partisans on either side have 
overlooked the main cause of the decline in popular favour which 
the Unionist party has undoubtedly sustained. I may, and do, 
doubt the magnitude of this decline, but I cannot honestly deny its 
existence. What I contend is that any Government would have 
suffered a like loss of popularity, whatever might have been their 
policy or whatever might have been their administrative ability. The 
plain truth is that we, as a nation, have, since the Boer war ended, 
been passing through the mauvais quart @heure of Rabelais. The 
glamour of the war has passed away, the bill has had to be paid, and 
the British public, who has had to pay it, is out of temper, com- 
plains that the amount is excessive, and lays the blame upon the 
Administration under whose direction the debt was contracted. If 
Mr. Balfour had been, as Pitt was called by his admirers, a ‘ heaven- 
born ’ Minister, and if all his colleagues had been statesmen of excep- 
tional ability, the Ministry would still have lost ground whenever the 
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country was called upon to make good the outlay required to bring 
the war to a successful termination. Owing to a variety of circum- 
stances, most of which have little or nothing to do with the cost of 
the war, whether extravagant or otherwise, trade has been excep- 
tionally stagnant for the last three years. Time after time we have 
seemed to be on the eve of a general recovery of public confidence, 
and, a8 a necessary consequence, of the resumption of industrial 
activity ; and\on each occasion our hopes have been blighted by some 
unforeseen occurrence. It is not in human nature to accept these 
disappointments with equanimity—and the nature of the British 
public is exceptionally human. 

I am personally of opinion that this popular dissatisfaction would 
not have assumed so acute a form if a somewhat bolder line had been 
taken by the apologists of the Government both in the Press and in 
Parliament. Instead of dwelling upon the facts that the absolute 
necessity for the war had been proved by the course of the campaign, 
and that no other nation could have brought the war to a successful 
conclusion more rapidly or at a smaller outlay than was done by 
England, they took an apologetic tone and sanctioned the appoint- 
ment of a commission of inquiry, which, in virtue of its composition and 
of our national dislike to follow the Napoleonic maxim as to ‘ washing 
dirty linen at home,’ was certain to call public attention to any errors 
that may have been committed in the course of the campaign. Thus 
the country was led to believe that the war in South Africa had been 
a mistake, or that, even if it had been an absolute necessity, it had 
been conducted incompetently at an extravagant cost. 

I need hardly say that the dissatisfaction of ‘the man in the 
street’ has been taken advantage of by the Opposition to undermine 
public confidence in the Unionist Administration. The policy adopted 
by the Liberals was in accordance with the rules of party govern- 
ment, though the party tactics of wilful misrepresentation, deliberate 
perversion of truth, and unjustifiable personal invective have been 
carried by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, his fellow-Liberals, and 
his Home Rule allies to an extent hitherto unprecedented in our 
Parliamentary annals. I, in common with my fellow-countrymen, 
cannot read the accounts of how all party recriminations are tabooed 
in Japan during the war with Russia, and compare it with the attitude 
adopted by our Opposition during the war with the Boer Republics, 
without feeling a sense of shame. For the time being the Japanese 
seem to have realised the ideal ascribed to the old Romans by Lord 
Macaulay in his Lays of Ancient Rome, ‘ Then none was for a party ; 
then all were for the State.’ However, I console myself with the 
reflection that if government by party is once firmly established in 
Japan, the politicians of the Island Kingdom will soon rise—or fall— 
to our British standard of party warfare. Happily, there is a vast 
amount of what I may call ‘suppressed good sense ’ amidst the British 
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public. They may be carried away by party clamour, but the 
aberration is temporary, and when they have been led into error they 
are not slow to realise and, if possible, to retrieve their mistakes. 
The next fact to be borne in mind with regard to the past 
Session is that it has witnessed the collapse of the endeavour to 
form a cave within the Unionist party. The attempt of the 
Duke of Devonshire—or, more correctly speaking, of his personal 
followers—to bring about a schism in the Unionist party and to join 
the Liberals in resisting any attack upon the sacrosanct principles of 
Free Trade has resulted in a complete fiasco. The imbecile proposal 
to pass a vote of censure on the Government, which marked the end 
of the Session, must have dispelled any illusions which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his potential colleagues in a hypothetical 
Ministry may have entertained of securing the co-operation of the 
Liberal Unionists. Anything more preposterous cannot well be con- 
ceived than the assertion that the Ministry deserved censure because 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Selborne had accepted seats in the Council 
of the Liberal Unionist Association as reorganised and reconstructed 
by Mr. Chamberlain. At the division not more than one professed 
Liberal Unionist had the courage to vote against the Government. 
Indeed, the only open deserters from the Unionist cause who could 
screw themselves up to support the vote of censure openly in the 
division were the handful of Unionists who had already changed 
sides and removed their seats from the Ministerial benches. 
Amongst these malcontents the most prominent was Mr. Winston 
Churchill. The friends of his distinguished father, amongst whom I 
may venture to class myself, must feel extreme reluctance to say 
anything in disparagement of his son and heir ; and this reluctance is 
increased by the fact that there is so much in the look and manner 
and speech of this ‘ Will-o’-the-wisp’ of politics which recalls vividly 
to their memory the statesman whose career commenced so brilliantly 
and ended so tragically. Whatever his defects or failings may have 
been, Lord Randolph had a touch of genius rarely to be found among 
party politicians. Genius is not an hereditary possession which 
passes from father to son; and it would be unfair to disparage Mr. 
Winston Churchill because he has not as yet displayed the oratorical 
ability or the political insight which raised Lord Randolph almost at 
a bound to the leadership of the House of Commons. If I might 
venture to give advice, I would urge the member for Oldham to 
emulate his father’s power of laborious study, his talent of making 
himself master of any subject he was compelled to take up, and his 
art—if art it was—of winning the confidence and the affection of his 
friends and colleagues. I would also advise him to study not only 
the causes of his father’s success, but the causes of his father’s failure. 
The advice is sound, but I have lived too long in this world of ours 
to expect that advice, however sound, is likely to be followed. In 
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this connection I may perhaps be excused if I mention a personal 
experience. Shortly after the historic brawl in the House of Commons, 
when manual violence was resorted to by the Irish Home Rulers in 
order to enforce their contentions, I happened to be staying at the 
house of a common friend with Lord Randolph. He asked me to 
read a letter which he proposed sending to the Times on the subject 
of the attitude adopted by the Government in dealing with the dis- 
turbance. The contention of the letter, which, I may add, was 
singularly clear and well written, was to the effect that the course 
of procedure employed on this occasion had not been in accordance 
with constitutional precedents. As I knew that at this period of his 
career he was extremely anxious to effect a reconciliation with the 
Conservative party, and to resume office in the Conservative Ministry, 
I ventured to point out that the appearance in print of such a letter 
under his own name would, to say the least, not facilitate the objects 
he had in view. With the curious frankness which characterised his 
conversation with his friends, he said at once: ‘I see you are right. 
I shall not send the letter.’ Then, after a few minutes’ silence, he 
went on to remark : ‘I wish to heaven I had shown you every public 
letter I have ever written before dispatching it.’ I may add this 
was the only occasion during the years subsequent to his resignation 
of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer that he ever alluded in con- 
versation with me to the letter which he dispatched to the Times 
without having first communicated his intended resignation to Lord 
Salisbury. Looking back on the past, I cannot but fancy that when 
he made the remark I have quoted he had begun to realise that in 
signing this letter in question he had, personally as well as politically, 
signed his own death-warrant. 

I allude to this incident because the recollection of the Irish brawl 
I refer to has been revived by the childish demonstration made by 
the Opposition in the closing days of the Session. Under the new 
Education Act the Municipal Councils are entrusted with the duty 
of paying the salaries of the teachers legally appointed in Voluntary 
as well as Board schools. This is the law of the land, and, while 
it remains the law, all local authorities are bound to obey its provisions. 
A certain number, however, of Welsh municipalities resent the dis- 
charge of this duty on the plea that they entertain a conscientious 
objection to paying salaries to teachers in Church schools, as by so 
doing they may indirectly encourage the spread of Church of England 
doctrines. If I were to refuse to pay my rates in my parish, because 
I objected to grants being made out of the rates to various denomi- 
national institutions, the views of these demoninations not being in 
accordance with my own, I should have my furniture seized and sold ; 
and if I offered’any active resistance to the officers of the court, 
I should certainly be fined, reprimanded, and possibly sent to prison. 
But then I am, unfortunately, an Englishman and not a Welshman, 
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a member of the Church of England and not a Nonconformist, con- 
scientious or otherwise. In order to remedy a gross public scandal 
and a grave infraction of the law, the Government introduced a Bill 
which, to put the matter briefly, gives authority to the Board of 
Education, supposing the recalcitrant municipalities to remain obdu- 
rate,to pay any lawful expenses incurred by the voluntary schools in 
the discharge of their legitimate functions, and to deduct the amounts 
so paid from the annual grants made to the defaulting municipalities 
for the purposes of local education. It is difficult to conceive of a 
fairer or more considerate solution of a difficulty which must be solved 
at once, unless the authority of the law is to be openly defied. The 
Liberal representatives of the Principality, however, are up in arms 
against this outrage on the Nonconformist conscience, and their cause 
has been espoused by the bulk of the English Liberals. Every effort 
has been made to protract discussion and so to obstruct the passing 
of the Bill. When the closure was applied, the Opposition felt it their 
duty to make a solemn protest. On the extraordinary plea that 
sufficient time had not been allowed to discuss the question whether 
the arrangements for air and light in the Welsh schools were of a 
thoroughly satisfactory character, the Opposition wasted three mortal 
hours in wrangling with the Chairman in Committee for declining to 
prolong the debate after closure had been voted by a majority of eighty- 
four: a demand which he had absolutely no power even to take into 
consideration. The brunt of the wrangle with the Chair was borne by 
Mr. Lloyd-George, who rumour says is to be President of the Board 
of Trade, if not of the Board of Education, when Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman or Lord Rosebery becomes Prime Minister ; by Mr. Guest, 
who was chosen member for Plymouth at the General Election as 
a staunch Unionist; by his cousin Mr. Winston Churchill; and by 
Mr. Bright, whose recent election for Oswestry is the crowning achieve- 
ment of the Opposition. When the division was called, the Opposition 
refused as a body to leave their seats and take part in the voting. 
For this violation of Parliamentary procedure a number of members 
were named by the Chairman. If they had still declined to quit their 
seats, they would have had to be forcibly removed by the officials of the 
House. But at this prospect the courage of the Liberal stalwarts 
oozed away. Mr. Asquith—gu’allait-il done faire dans cette galere ?— 
suggested that instead of being removed by force they should march 
out of the House ‘and take no further part in the discussion ’—a 
sorry ending to a feeble demonstration. During the Chancellorship 
of Lord Eldon a deputation of dissenting ministers waited upon his 
lordship to protest against the Test Act. When they had finished 
a lengthy statement of their objections, the great Tory judge simply 
replied, ‘ Gentlemen, you have made your protest, and having made it 
the best thing you can do is to go home to bed.’ Such, I suspect, 
must have been the comment made in his heart by poor Mr. Asquith 
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when he marched out at the head of the Welsh Nonconformists, after 
having solemnly assured them ‘that he entirely sympathised with 
Mr. Lloyd-George and those who were associated with him in the 
protest they had made.’ 

I am told on every side that the Liberals are regaining the confi- 
dence of the British public. I am heartsick of the flowing tide metaphor 
invented by Mr. Gladstone and repeated parrot-like by his followers. 
When I ask for proof, I am reminded of the baker’s dozen of seats 
which the Opposition have won from the Ministerialists, and my 
attention is particularly directed to the latest Liberal victories at 
Oswestry and Reading. In racing questions I never pay any heed 
to arguments trying to show that the horse which came in second 
ought by rights to have come in first. The stakes go to the winner, 
and after that there is no more to be said. The same rule applies 
to politics, and the elaborate mathematical calculations by which the 
Westminster Gazette endeavours—through a comparison of the rate of 
increase or decrease in the votes polled at any by-election—to establish 
the probable results of a General Election seem to me an example of 
perverted ingenuity. Supposing I had the time or inclination I could 
prove to demonstration that if the elections of this year are taken as 
standards of the rate at which the Liberal minority in Parliament will 
increase, and the Unionist majority will decrease, the Government 
is not likely to be defeated till long after its period of Parliamentary 
existence has been brought to a close by the efflux of time. I am 
well aware that my arithmetical calculations would be unsound, but 
they would not be a whit more unsound than the ingenious theories 
by which prognostications of the political future are based upon 
isolated facts, such as the return of Mr. Rufus Isaacs for Reading 
by a smaller majority than his Liberal predecessor. I should be 
personally obliged if the anonymous writer who contributes weekly 
articles to the Westminster Gazette under the signature of ‘ Greville 
Minor ’—should it not be ‘ Minimus ’ ?—and who professes to be in inti- 
mate relations with the leaders of the Liberal party, would inform 
me what is to be the policy of the Liberals when they present 
themselves before the constituencies at the General Election, whose 
advent he has assured us week after week was an imminent con- 
tingency. 

The strength of the present Ministry consists, I am bound to 
admit, quite as much in the demerits of the Opposition as in their 
own intrinsic merits. We all know what the policy of the Govern- 
ment has been in the past, and will be in the future. We may approve 
or disapprove of their policy, but we are in no doubt as to its general 
character. Both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain have made no 
secret of their intentions. We know that the former proposes at 
the next election to ask the constituencies to confer upon him authority 
to impose retaliatory duties. If the country refuses to grant the 
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authority demanded, there is an end for the time being both of the 
Ministry and of the fiscal controversy. If the permission should be 
accorded, the Ministry will remain in office and proceed to consider 
how far they can adopt Mr. Chamberlain’s views as to the consolida- 
tion of the British Empire by means of Preferential duties in favour 
of the British colonies. The Prime Minister has given the country 
clearly to understand that in principle he shares the opinions of his 
late colleague, but he declines to pledge himself definitely to any 
positive alteration in our fiscal system, based, as it is, upon Free Trade, 
until he has ascertained, by an appeal to the constituencies, whether 
the country is or is not prepared to sanction the imposition of retalia- 
tory duties, which, whether desirable or undesirable, is manifestly 
a first step in the path of Protection. All this is clear, open, and 
above-board. But as to the policy of the Liberal party in the event 
of their succeeding to office after the coming election, we are left 
utterly in the dark. All we are permitted to know is that the Liberals 
intend to keep our present fiscal system unchanged ; to allow foreign 
countries to exclude us from their own markets, while they deluge 
us with goods produced in their own bounty-protected factories ; 
to refuse all overtures made by our British colonies for closer trade 
relations with the Mother Country ; to see our own native industries 
decline and to take the decline lying down ; to encourage alien immi- 
gration and thus to cheapen the wages of the home-born British 
labourer; and, in short, to act on the general principle that for England, 
under Free Trade, everything is already for the best in the best of 
possible worlds. Such a policy may be welcomed by the Cobden Club, 
who believe that the era of fiscal reform was closed for ever when 
Cobden persuaded the British nation to adopt the principle of un- 
restricted competition on the faith of assurances every one of which 
has been falsified by the event. But, unless I am mistaken, it will 
never commend itself permanently to the good sense of my fellow- 
countrymen. So far the policy of the Liberal party is of a purely 
negative character, but the Liberals, before they can aspire to take 
up the administration of public affairs, must produce a positive as 
well as a negative programme. It is no use assuring us that at Brooks’s, 
the Reform Club, the Devonshire, the Eighty Club, and at the Fabian 
Society, supposing it to be still in existence, the Liberals are all of one 
mind, have sunk all sectional differences, and are unanimous in 
favour of declining to propound any policy till they are installed in 
office. Now, on a variety of issues—such as Home Rule, Disestablish- 
ment, secular education, an hereditary Legislature, municipal 
trading, the Licensing Act—issues in which the great public take 
far more interest than they do in the dogmas of Free Trade, the 
Opposition is known to be divided into discordant sections, antagonistic 
to one another. We are still left completely in the dark as to which 
of these sections is to dictate the policy or decide the composition 
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of the next Liberal Administration. The utterances of the Liberal 
party organs are as vague and unsatisfactory as those of the Delphic 
oracles. To the question ‘under which king, Bezonian?’ we can 
obtain no answer, except that the coming Premier is to be the 
one best fitted to reunite all sections of the Liberal party into one 
harmonious whole. But as to who is to be the leader, whether Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Spencer, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. John Morley;or Mr. Lloyd-George, we know no more than the man 
in the moon. All I can say is that the amalgamation of the Liberal 
party is a work of far greater difficulty than the amalgamation of the 
Kimberley mines, which won for Cecil Rhodes the appellation of the 
Great Amalgamator. I may also add that it would be difficult to 
find out half-a-dozen public men of ability possessed of the peculiar 
qualities which enabled Mr. Rhodes to reconcile conflicting interests 
and to create order out of chaos. With the Session now ended, there 
is little prospect of any pronunciamiento being made by the Opposi- 
tion. The ‘era of good feeling,’ to quote a well-known phrase of 
American political history, will probably last till a General Election 
is nearer at hand than it seems to be as yet. For the moment we 
must content ourselves with the declaration that the Liberal party 
is unanimously in favour of peace and harmony within its serried 
ranks. The fires of faction are, I fear, only hid from view, and will 
burst out with increased ardour as soon as the prospect of obtaining 
office comes within the domain of practical politics. 

If proof were needed of the utter disorganisation of the Liberal 
party, it would be supplied by the correspondence which was exchanged 
last month between Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain on the 
suggestion thrown out by the latter that a Colonial Conference should 
be convoked to consider whether fiscal union be practicable. Now, 
for years past we have been assured by Lord Rosebery and his political 
adherents that they, and not the Unionists, were the sole original and 
genuine authors of Imperialism. His lordship was the leader of the 
so-called ‘Liberal Imperialists.’ It was, therefore, to be expected 
that he would support any proposal calculated to ascertain the opinion 
of our colonies on the question of Preferential duties. This expecta- 
tion was not fulfilled. The ex-Premier lost no time in stating in the 
columns of the Times that he welcomed the abstract idea of a Colonial 
Conference between the Prime Ministers of our self-governing colonies 
and the Imperial Government. He also intimated that the credit of 
this idea ought by rights to be ascribed to himself, not to the late 
Colonial Minister. This somewhat ungracious acceptance of the 
Conference idea was practically withdrawn in the self-same letter by 
which it was conveyed. The ‘ certain limitations’ which Lord Rose- 
bery attached to his approval, put into clear language, amounted to 
@ proposal that the meeting of the Conference should be made condi- 
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permitted to take into consideration any change in the fiscal system 
which has existed in the United Kingdom since the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. There is no disputing the force of the comment made by the 
President of the Liberal Unionist Association on this extraordinary 
limitation. To quote Mr. Chamberlain’s own words in reply to Lord 
Rosebery’s letter: ‘To suggest’ (to the colonies) ‘a Conference on 
Preference, while rigidly excluding all reference to taxes on food, 
would be in present circumstances a childish and almost an insulting 
proposition.’ Lord Rosebery is far too able a man not to realise the 
truth of Mr. Chamberlain’s retort. What, it may be asked, could 
have induced a statesman with a distinguished past, and possibly a 
distinguished future, to stultify himself by so inane a proposition ? 
The answer is obvious enough. His lordship, in common with all 
the other potential candidates for the leadership of the Liberal party, 
had come to the conclusion that the only cry on which a Liberal 
majority could possibly be obtained at the impending appeal to the 
electorate was the unpopularity of any tax which might conceivably 
raise the price of bread, the staple article of the working classes’ food. 
He felt it, therefore, incumbent upon him to go one better than any of 
his rivals, and to announce that the taxation of bread-stuffs was a 
subject upon which no discussion could be allowed under a Liberal 
Ministry. He had also learnt that his reputation as an Imperialist 
was a stumbling-block in the way of his acceptance as leader by 
the Radical wing of the Liberal party, who regard Imperialism as 
an unpardonable sin. In order to establish his orthodoxy as a staunch 
believer in Free Trade, and to avoid giving offence to ‘ Little Eng- 
landers,’ he had to repudiate all connection with the pestilent heresies 
of Protection and of England’s Imperial mission. The example thus 
set will be followed doubtless by other leading Liberals who are 
candidates for office. But I think, when it comes to swallowing 
every fad of latter-day Liberalism, from the abolition of the House 
of Lords down to passive resistance and anti-vaccination, no one 
of his former colleagues will surpass Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
in the power of prompt and wholesale deglutition. It is with such 
leaders, and such allies,’and such a following, that the Liberals still 
hope to march into power within the next few months. I doubt their 
success. I do not pretend to the gift of prophecy. All things, how- 
ever improbable, areTpossible, and it may well be that before next 
Session is over we may see the Liberals once more in office. 

I confess that theological controversies are matters ‘ too high for 
me.’ But I have of late been much interested in the judgment of the 
House of Lords in the question at issue between the Free Church of 
Scotland, the United Presbyterians, and the Gaelic branch of the 
Free Church, as a survival of a bygone era. I speak with diffidence, 
as a simple-minded Englishman. But in as far as I.can learn from 
my Scotch friends, the dogmatic differences which separate the Old 
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Kirk from its offshoots are of the most minute and unintelligible 
character. The original secession took place sixty years ago, on a 
question of ecclesiastical patronage. I have also been unable to 
ascertain what differentiated an United Presbyterian from a member 
of the Free Kirk. All I can learn is that a movement in favour of the 
reunion between these two bodies was carried by an overwhelming 
majority of both sects. There was, however, a small minority of 
malcontent Free Kirkers, chiefly Highlanders, who objected to this 
reunion, and contended that the vote in its favour was ultra vires. 
The Scotch courts decided in favour of the majority. The British 
Court of Appeal has reversed this decision, and has declared that the 
minority was within its rights in protesting against this reunion as a 
breach of trust, and that the funds, lands, and manses of the Free Kirk 
belong, as a matter of law, to the dissentient minority. The property 
of the Free Kirk, in accordance with the terms of the trust, will, there- 
fore, be awarded to two dozen Free Church ministers residing in High- 
land parishes, where Gaelic is still the spoken tongue; while some 
seven hundred Lowland ministers are thereby deprived of their 
manses and, pecuniarily speaking, ‘left out in the cold.’ All this 
turmoil and trouble—based, to British apprehension, upon some 
obscure difference of opinion as to the precise meaning of the dogma 
of Predestination—takes place in the present year of grace. Our 
fellow-countrymen north of the Tweed have too much common-sense 
not to come to a practical compromise on a moot point of law. 
But the fact that in the twentieth century—the era, as I am assured 
by my Liberal teachers, of enlightenment and toleration—Scotland 
should be convulsed by a controversy about the precise significance 
of Predestination fills me with awe and wonder. I trust I may not be 
considered cynical in congratulating myself that I was born in a land 
where there is a State Church with an established hierarchy, where we 
have archbishops, bishops, deans, priests, and deacons, where our 
services are conducted with dignity and propriety, and where I and 
all my fellow-Churchmen can entertain and profess our own opinions 
without being catechised by ministers or elders. 

Another incident of last month which I cannot allow to pass 
without notice is the arrival of Dr. Jameson in London for the first 
time since his accession to the Premiership of the Cape Colony. By 
common consent he has carried out the traditions of Cecil Rhodes’ 
policy, has established British supremacy in the Cape Parliament, 
has upheld the interests of Great Britain in the greatest of her South 
African colonies, and has done much to acquire the confidence and 
good will of the Dutch population. When I recall the days of the 
Raid, of the trial at Bar, of Jameson’s conviction and imprison- 
ment ; when I remember how even liberal-minded papers, such as the 
Spectator, joined in the well-nigh universal outcry in the English Press 
against the mad folly and wickedness of the Raid ; when I recollect 
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how with one consent publicists and politicians at home agreed that, 
whatever might occur, neither Cecil Rhodes nor Jameson could ever 
take part again in public life or even return to South Africa, I cannot 
but feel a personal satisfaction at having been one of a small number of 
writers who ventured to assert that the Raid might have been a mistake 
but was certainly not @ crime; that the indignation at the Raid 
expressed in England, whether honestly or otherwise, was not shared 
in South Africa ; and that the public career of Rhodes and Jameson 
in South Africa was, to use the words of the former, ‘ not ended, but 
only just beginning.’ Cecil Rhodes had recovered the leadership of 
the Progressive party in the Cape before his untimely death; and 
Jameson is now Prime Minister of the Cape. It would be well, I 
think, if before his leaving England to return to his arduous task, 
some public recognition could be given to ‘ Dr. Jim’ in reparation for 
the wrongs he sustained at the hands of British justice, and of the 
loyalty with which he has since served his country in South Africa. 
The British public is sometimes, as in the case of the Jameson Raid, 
carried away by prejudice and passion, but it is never in the long 
run unjust or ungenerous in its judgments. 
Epwarp Dicey. 


The Editor has received the subjoined letter from the office of the Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle: he prints it as it was received, though he considers it to be an 
erroneous interpretation of Mr. Fisher’s words. 


Westgate Road, Newcastle upon Tyne: 
9th August, 1904. 

Dear Sir,—We have to draw your attention to an article which appears in 
the current number of ‘the Nineteenth Century & After’ entitled “ Liberal 
Members & the Liberal Party,’ in which it is stated that “ In Newcastle, that 
old pillar of earnest Radicalism, has gone, the ‘ Newcastle Daily Chronicle’ 
having been squeezed out,” &. The writer evidently means the “ Newcastle 
Daily Leader,’ which was bought up by the “ Mail” at the end of last year. 
We shall be glad if you will make this correction in your next issue. 

I remain, yours truly 
p- pro. Proprietors 
JosepH REED. 


The Editor of ‘HE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 








